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Book the First. 
CHAPTER VII. 
‘ Je ne voudrais pas, si j’étais Julie, 
N’étre que jolie 
Avec ina beauté. 
Jusqu’au bout des doigts je serais duchesse. 

Comme ma richesse 
J’aurais ma fierté,’ 


‘LYLIZABETH, having in a manner pledged herself to a career of 

-_4 worldly-mindedness, to begin in the ensuing spring, deemed 
herself at liberty to follow her own inclinations in the interim, and 
these inclinations pointed to the kind of life which Malcolm Forde 
wished her to lead. She went back to her district-work on the morn- 
ing after the curate’s visit ; put on her Puritan hat and sober gray 
carmelite gown, which seemed to her mind the whole armour of 
righteousness, and went back to her people. She was welcomed 
back with an affection that at once surprised and touched her. She 
had done so little for them—only treating them and thinking of 
them as creatures of the same nature as herself—and yet they were 
so grateful and so fond of her. 

So Elizabeth went back to what Gertrude called her ‘ duties,’ 
and the soul of Aunt Chevenix was heavy within her. That lady had 
cherished high hopes upon the subject of this lovely niece of hers. 
A perfect beauty in a family is a fortune in embryo. There was 
no knowing what transcendent heights in the vast mountain range of 
‘good society’ such a girl as Elizabeth might scale, dragging her 
kith and kin upwards with her, provided she were but plastic in the 
hands of good advisers. To scheme, to plan, to diplomatise, were 
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natural operations of the Chevenix mind. A childless widow, with a 
comfortable income and a somewhat extended circle of acquaintance, 
could hardly spend all her existence with no more mental pabulum 
than a fan and a scent-bottle, and the trivial amenities of polite 
life. Mrs. Chevenix’s intellect must have lapsed into stagnation 
but for the agreeable employment afforded by social diplomacy. She 
knew everything about everybody; kept a mental ledger in which 
she registered all the little wealfnesses of her acquaintance ; and had 
even a journal wherein a good deal of genteel scandal was booked in 
pen and ink. ‘ But although by no means essentially good-natured, 
she was not a mischief-maker, and no unfriendly criticism or lady- 
like scandal had ever been brought home to her. She was, on the 
other hand, renowned as a peace-maker: and if she had a fault, it 
was a species of amiable officiousness, which some of her acquaint- 
ance were inclined inwardly to resent. Malign tongues had called 
Mrs. Chevenix a busybody; but in the general opinion she was a 
lady of vivacious and agreeable manners, who gave snug little din- 
ners, and elegant little suppers after concerts and operas ; and was a 
fine figure for garden-parties, or a spare seat at the dinner-table; a 
lady who had done some good service in the way of match-making, 
and who exercised considerable influence over the minds of divers 
young matrons whom she had assisted in the achievement of their 
matrimonial successes. 

It seemed a hard thing that, after having been so useful an ally 
to various damsels who were only the protégees of the hour, Mrs. 
Chevenix’s diplomatic efforts in relation to her own nieces should 
result in utter failure. She had never hoped very much from Ger- 
trude, who had that air of being too good for this world, which is of 
all things the most repellent to sinful man. Still, she had done her 
best. bravely, and with the sublime patience engendered by profound 
experience of this mundane sphere, its difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. She had exhibited her seriously-minded niece at charity 
bazaars, at déjetiners given after the inauguration of church organs, at 
ehoir festivals, and even—with a noble sacrifice of personal inclina- 
tion—at Sunday-school tea-drinkings, orphanage fétes, and other 
assemblages of what this worldly-minded matron called the goody- 
goody school. She had angled for popular preachers, for rectors 
and vicars, the value of whose benefices she had looked up in the 
Clergy-list ; but she had cast her lines in vain. The popular 
preachers, crying from their pulpits that all is vanity, were yet 
caught, moth-like, by the flame of worldly beauties, and left Ger- 
trude to console herself with the calm contemplation of her own vir- 
tues, and the conviction that they were somewhat too lofty for the 
appreciation of vulgar clay. It had happened thus, that with the 
advent of Malcolm Forde, the eldest Miss Luttrell fancied that she 
had at last met the elect and privileged individual predoomed to 
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sympathise with, and understand her ; the man in whose broad fore- 
head she at once recognised the apostolic grace, and who, she fondly 
hoped, would hail in her the typical maiden of the church primitive 
and undefiled, the Dorcas or Lydia of modern civilisation. It had been 
a somewhat bitter disappointment, therefore, to discover that Mr. 
Forde, although prompt with the bestowal of his confidence and 
friendship, was very slow to exhibit any token of a warmer regard. 
Surely he, so different in every attribute from all former curates, was 
not going to resemble them in their foolish worship at the shrine 
of Elizabeth. So long as this damsel had stuck to her accustomed 
line of worldliness, Gertrude had scarcely trembled ; but when her 
younger sister all of a sudden subdued her somewhat reckless spirit, 
and took to district-visiting, Miss Luttrell’s heart sank within her. 
She had no belief in the reality of this conversion. It was a glaring 
and bold-faced attempt at the curate’s subjugation, to bend that stiff 
neck beneath the yoke which had been worn so patiently by the flute- 
playing, verse-quoting Levites of the past. And Gertrude did not 
hesitate to express herself in somewhat bitter phrases to that effect. 

When Diana came to Eaton-place for the season, the hopes of 
Aunt Chevenix rose higher. The second Miss Luttrell was decidedly 
handsome in the aquiline-nosed style, and was as decidedly stylish ; 
wore her country-made gowns with an air which made them pass for 
the handicraft of a west-end mantua-maker; dressed her own hair 
with a skill which would have done credit to an experienced lady’s- 
maid; and seemed altogether an advantageous young person for 
whom to labour. Yet Diana’s season, though brightened by many 
a hopeful ray, had been barren of results. Perhaps these girls in 
their aunt’s house were too obviously ‘on view.’ Mrs. Chevenix’s 
renown as a match-maker may have gone against them; her past 
successes may have induced this present failure. And if Gertrude 
erred on the side of piety, Diana possibly went a thought too far in 
the matter of worldliness. She was clever and imitative, and 
caught-up the manners of more experienced damsels with a readiness 
that was perhaps too ready. She had perhaps a trifle too much 
confidence in herself ; too much of the veni, vidi, vici style; went 
into battle with ‘An opera-box and a house in Hyde-park-gardens’ 
blazoned on her banner; and after suffering the fitful fever of high 
hopes that alternate with blank despair, Diana was fain to go back 
to Hawleigh rectory without being able to boast of any definite offer. 

But with Elizabeth, Mrs. Chevenix told herself things would be 
utterly different. She possessed that rare beauty which always com- 
mands attention. She was as perfect in her line as those heaven-born 
winners of Derby, Oaks, and Leger, which, in their performances as 
two-year-olds, proclaim themselves at once the conquerors of the 
coming year. Fairly good-looking girls were abundant enough every 
season, just as fairly good horses abound at every sale of yearlings 
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throughout the sporting year ; but there was as much difference be- 
tween Elizabeth Luttrell and the common herd of pretty girls—all 
more or less dependent on the style of their bonnets, or the dressing 
of their hair for their good looks—as between the fifty-guinea colt, 
whose good points excite vague hopes of future merit in the breast 
of the speculative buyer, and a lordling of a crack stable, with a pedi- 
gree half a yard long, knocked down for two or three thousand guineas 
to some magnate of the turf, amidst the applause of the auction-yard. 

‘ Elizabeth cannot fail to marry well, unless she behaves like an 
idiot, and throws herself away upon some pauper curate,’ said Mrs. 
Chevenix ; ‘there is no position to which a girl with her advantages 
may not aspire—and I shall make it my business to give her plenty 
of opportunities—unless she is obstinately bent upon standing in her 
own light. This district-visiting business must be put a stop to 
immediately; it is nothing more than an excuse for flirting with that 
tall curate.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix was not slow to warn her brother, the Vicar, of 
this peril which menaced his handsomest daughter ; but he, who was 
the easiest-tempered and least-designing of mankind, received her 
information with a provoking coolness. 

‘I really can’t see how I could object to Lizzie’s visiting the 
poor,’ he said. ‘It has always been a trouble to me that my daugh- 
ters, with the exception of Gertrude, have done so little. If Forde 
has brought about a better state of things in this matter, as he has 
in a good deal besides, I don’t see that I can complain of the im- 
provement because it is his doing. And I don’t think you need 
alarm yourself with regard to any danger of love-making or matrimony 
between those two. Forde has somewhat advanced notions, and 
doesn’t approve of a priest marrying. He has almost said as much 
in the pulpit, and I think the Hawleigh girls have left off setting 
their caps at him.’ 

‘Men are not always constant to their opinions,’ said Mrs. 
Chevenix. ‘I wouldn’t give much for any declaration Mr. Forde may 
have made in the pulpit. Very bad taste in him to advance any 
opinion of that kind, I think, when his vicar is a married man and 
the father of a family.’ 

‘Forde belongs to the new school,’ replied Mr. Luttrell, with 
his indifferent good-natured air. ‘Perhaps he sometimes sails a 
trifle too near the wind in the matter of asceticism ; but he’s the 
best curate I ever had.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t he go over to Rome, and have done with it!’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Chevenix, angrily ; ‘I have no patience with such a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. And I have no patience with you, Wilmot, 
when I see your handsomest daughter throwing herself away before 
your eyes.’ 

‘But I don’t see anything of the kind, Maria,’ said the Vicar, 
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gently rolling his fingers round a cigar which he meant to smoke in 
the orchard so soon as he should escape from his tormentor. ‘ As 
to playing the spy upon my children—watching their flirtations with 
Jones, or speculating upon their penchant for Robinson, I think you 
ought to know by this time that I am the very last of men to do 
anything of that kind.’ 

‘ Which means in plain English that you are too selfish and too 
indifferent to trouble yourself about the fate of your daughters. You 
ought to have had sons, Wilmot; young scapegraces, who would 
have ruined you with university debts, or gone on the turf and 
dragged your name through the mire in that way.’ 

‘T have not been blessed with sons,’ murmured Mr. Luttrell in 
his laziest tone. ‘If I had been favoured in that way, so soon as 
they arrived at an eligible age, I should have exported them. I 
should have obtained a government grant of land in Australia or 
British Columbia, and planted them out. I consider emigration 
the natural channel for the disposal of surplus sons.’ 

‘You ought never to have married, Wilmot. You ought to 
have been one of those dreadful abbots one reads of, who had trout- 
streams running through their kitchens, and devoted all the strength 
of their minds to eating and drinking, and actually wallowed in veni- 
son and larded capons.’ 

‘ Those ancient abbots had by no means a bad time of it, my 
dear,’ replied the Vicar, with supreme good humour, ‘ and they had 
plenty of broken victuals to feed their poor with, which I have not.’ 

‘I want to know what you are going to do about Elizabeth,’ 
said Mrs. Chevenix, rapping the table with her fan, and returning 
to the charge in a determined manner. 

‘What I am going to do about Elizabeth, my love? Simply 
nothing. Would you have me lock her up in the Norman tower, like 
a princess in a fairy tale, so that she should not behold the face of 
man till I chose to introduce her to a husband of my own selection ? 
All the legendary lore we possess tends to show the futility of that 
sort of domestic tyranny. I consider your apprehensions altoge- 
ther premature and groundless; but if it is Lizzie’s destiny to marry 
Malcolm Forde, I shall not interfere. He is a very good fellow, and 
he has some private means, sufficient at any rate for the mainten- 
ance of a wife: what more could I want ?’ 

‘ And you would sacrifice such a girl as Elizabeth to a. Scotch 
curate,’ said Mrs. Chevenix with the calmness of despair. ‘I 
always thought you were the most short-sighted of mortals; but I 
did not believe you capable of such egregious folly as this. That girl 
might be a duchess.’ 

‘Find me a duke, my dear Maria, and I will not object to him 
for my son-in-law.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed, and shook her head with a despondent 
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air; and Mr. Luttrell strolled out to the orchard, leaving her to 
bewail his folly in confidential converse with Diana, who in a 
manner represented the worldly wisdom of the family. 

‘I wouldn’t make such a fuss about Lizzie, if I were you, 
auntie,’ that young lady remarked somewhat coolly. ‘I never 
knew a girl about whom her people made too much fuss, setting 
her up as a beauty, and so on, do anything wonderful in the way of 
marriage.’ 


Like the eyes of the lynx, in his matchless strength of vision, were 
the eyes of Aunt Chevenix for any sentimental converse between 
Elizabeth and Mr. Forde. It tortured her to know that they must 
needs have many opportunities of meeting outside the range of that 
keen vision—chance encounters in the cottages of the poor, or in the 
obscure lanes and alleys that fringed the chief street of Hawleigh. 
Vainly had she endeavoured to cajole her niece into the abandon- 
ment of those duties she had newly resumed. All her arguments, 
her flatteries, her ridicule, her little offerings of ribbons and laces 
and small trinketry, were wasted. After that visit of Malcolm Forde’s 
the girl was constant to her work. 

‘It is such a happiness to feel that I can be of some use in the 
world, auntie,’ she said, unconsciously repeating Mr. Forde’s very 
words ; ‘and if you had seen how pleased all those poor souls were 
to see me amongst them again, you would hardly wonder at my liking 
the work.’ 

‘A tribe of sycophants!’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I should like to know what value they’d attach to your 
visits, or how much civility they’d show you, if there were not tea 
and sugar, and coals and blankets in the background. And I should 
like to know how long you’d stick to your work if Mr. Forde had left 
Hawleigh ?’ 

' Elizabeth flamed crimson at this accusation, but was not of a 
temper to be silenced by a hundred Chevenixes. 

‘ Perhaps I might not like the work without his approval,’ she 
said defiantly ; ‘ but I hope I should go on with it all the same. I 
am not at all afraid to confess that his influence first set me think- 
ing; that it was to please him I first tried to be good.’ 

‘I am not an ultra-religious person, Elizabeth; but I should 
eall that setting the creature above the Creator,’ said Mrs. Chevenix 
severely. To which Lizzie muttered something that sounded like 
‘ Fiddlesticks.’ 

‘What else is there for me to do, I should like to know,’ the 
girl demanded contemptuously, after an interval of silence, Mrs. Che- 
venix having retired within herself in a dignified sulkiness. ‘ Is 
there any amusement, or any excitement, or any distraction in our 
life in this place to hinder my devoting myself to these people ?’ 
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This speech was somewhat reassuring to Mrs. Chevenix : she in- 
ferred therefrom that if Elizabeth had had anything more agreeable 
to do, she would not have become a district-visitor. 

‘ You have a fine voice, which you might cultivate to your future 
profit,’ she said; ‘a girl who sings really well is likely to make a 
great success in society.’ 

‘I understand. One gets asked out to entertain other people’s 
friends; and one is not paid like a professional singer. I like 
music well enough, aunt; but you can’t imagine I could spend half 
my existence in shrieking sol fas, even if papa would tolerate the 
noise. Iam sure, what with one and another of us, the piano is 
jingling and clattering all day, as it is. Papa and the servants 
must execrate the sound of it: Blanche, with her études de vélocité, 
and Di with her everlasting fugues and sonatas— it’s something 
abominable.’ 

‘You might have a piano in your tower bedroom, my dear. I 
wouldn’t mind making you a present of a cottage.’ 

** Thanks, auntie. Let it be a real cottage, then, instead of a 
cottage piano—against I set up that love-in-a-cottage you seem so 
much afraid of.’ 

‘Upon my word, Elizabeth, I can never make you out,’ said 
Mrs. Chevenix plaintively. ‘ Sometimes I think you are a thor- 
oughly sensible girl, and at other times you really appear capable of 
any absurdity.’ 

‘Don’t be frightened, auntie. It rather amuses me to see your 
awe-stricken look when I say anything peculiarly wild. But you 
need have no misgivings about me. I am worldly-minded to the 
tips of my nails, as the French say; and I am perfectly aware that 
I am rather good-looking, and ought to make an advantageous mar- 
riage ; only the eligible suitor is a long time appearing. Perhaps I 
shall meet him next spring in Eaton-place. As to Mr. Forde, he 
is quite out of the question. I know all about his past life, and 
know that he is a confirmed bachelor.’ 

‘ Your confirmed bachelors are a very dangerous race, Elizabeth,’ 
said Mrs. Chevenix sententiously. ‘They contrive to throw families 
off their guard by their false pretences, and generally end by marry- 
ing a beauty or an heiress. But I trust you have too much com- 
mon sense to take up with a man who can barely afford to keep 
you.’ 

By such small doses of worldly-wise counsel did Mrs. Chevenix 
strive to fortify her niece against the peril of Malcolm Forde’s in- 
fluence. Her sharp eye had discovered something more than com- 
mon kindliness in the curate’s bearing towards Elizabeth—some- 
thing more than a mere spirit of contradiction in the girl’s liking 
for him. But it was early days yet, she told herself; and the 
tender sprout of passion might, by a little judicious management, 
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be nipped in the bud. She would not even wait for the coming 
spring, she thought; but would carry off Elizabeth with her when she 
went back to town a little before Christmas. She had intended to 
spend that social season in a hospitable Wiltshire manorhouse; but 
that visit might be deferred. Anything was better than to leave her 
niece exposed to the perilous influence of Malcolm Forde. 

Again and again had she made a mental review of the tritons 
in the matrimonial market; or rather, of those special tritons who 
might be brought within the narrow waters of her own drawing- 
room, or could be encountered at will in that wider sea of society to 
which she had free ingress. There was Sir Rockingham Pendarvis, 
the rich Cornish baronet, whom it had been her privilege to meet 
at the dinner-parties of her own particular set, and who might be 
fairly counted upon for daily tea-drinking and occasional snug little 
dinners. There was Mr. Maltby, the great distiller, who had lately 
inherited a business popularly estimated at a hundred thousand a 
year. There was Mr. Miguel Zamires, the financier, with a lion’: 
share in the public funds of various nations, acquiline-nosed and 
olive-skinned, speaking a peculiar Spanish-English with a some- 
what guttural accent. These three were the mightier argosies that 
sailed upon society’s smooth ocean; but there were numerous craft 
of smaller tonnage whereof Mrs. Chevenix kept a record, and any 
one of which would be a prize worth boarding. 

Inscrutable are the decrees of the gods. While this diplomatic 
matron was weaving her web for the next London season—even 
planning her little dinners, reckoning the expenses of the campaign, 
resolving to do things with a somewhat lavish hand, Fate brought 
a nobler prize than any she had dared to dream of winning, and 
landed it, without effort of her own, at her feet. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


‘ He never saw, never before to-day, 
What was able to take his breath away, 
A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With the dream of, meet death with—’ 


Ir was early in November, and Mrs. Chevenix had been at the 
Vicarage a month—a month of inexorable dulness, faintly relieved by 
a couple of provincial dinner-parties, at which the Hawleigh pastor 
assembled round his well-furnished board a choice selection of what 
were called the best people in the neighbourhood. But the best 
people seemed somewhat dismal company to Mrs. Chevenix, who 
cared for no society that lacked the real London flavour—the bouquet 
of Hyde-park and the Clubs. She was beginning to pine for the 
racier talk of her own peculiar set, for the small luxuries of her own 
establishment, when an event occurred which, in a moment, trans- 
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formed Hawleigh, and rendered it just the most delightful spot upon 
this lower sphere. 

She had gone to church with her nieces one Sunday morning in 
by no means a pleasant humour, captiously disposed rather, and 
inclined to hold forth about their papa’s peculiarities and their own 
shortcomings in a strain which Elizabeth openly resented, and the 
other girls inwardly rebelled against. 

‘If I had been as cross as Aunt Chevenix is this morning in my 
nursery days, I should have been told that I’d got up on the wrong 
side of my bed,’ said Blanche, walking with Diana in the rear of the 
matron. ‘I suppose it wouldn’t do for us mildly to suggest to 
auntie that she must have got up on the wrong side of her bed this 
morning ; it might seem out of keeping.’ 

‘I wonder you stop with us if our society is so very unpleasant, 
aunt,’ said Elizabeth boldly. 

‘ You ungrateful girl! You ought to know that I am staying in 
this relaxing climate, at the hazard of my own health, simply in 
order to interpose my influence between you and destruction.’ 

Elizabeth greeted this reproach with a scornful laugh, even at 
the gate of the churchyard. 

‘You foolish auntie! you surely don’t suppose that your pre- 
sence here would prevent my doing anything I wished to do; that 
the mere dead-weight of your worldly wisdom would quench the fire 
of my impulses ?’ she said. 

They were within the church-porch before Aunt Chevenix could 
reply. She sailed up the central aisle with all her plain sails spread, 
and took the most comfortable seat in the vicarage pew, without be- 
stowing so much as a glance upon the herd of nobodies who wor- 
shipped their Creator in that remote temple, and whose bonnets and 
choice of colours in general she protested were barbarous enough to 
set her teeth on edge. 

She sat with half-closed eyelids and a languid air drring the 
earlier portion of the service, kept her seat throughout the reading 
of the Psalms ; but in the middle of the hymn that was sung before 
the litany, Elizabeth was surprised by a complete change in her 
aunt’s manner. The cold blue eyes opened to their widest extent, 
while their gaze grew fixed in an eager stare. The carefully- 
finished eyebrows were raised ; the corners of the mouth, which fea- 
ture had previously been distinguished by a somewhat sour expres- 
sion, relaxed into a faint smile; the whole physiognomy indicated 
at once pleasure and surprise. The look was so marked that Eliza- 
beth’s eyes involuntarily followed the direction of her aunt’s trans- 
fixed gaze. 

Her wondering glance that way did not show her anything very 
strange—only old Lady Paulyn, a somewhat faded dame, in a lavender 
satin bonnet, a black velvet cloak, and rare old mechlin collar, all of 
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ancient fashion. In precisely such garments could Elizabeth remem- 
ber Lady Paulyn from the days of her childhood. She lived in a 
huge and dismal architectural pile about seven miles from Hawleigh, 
saw very little society, kept no state, and gave but sparingly to the 
poor. She had an only son, for whom she was said to be hoarding 
her money, and very large were the figures by which the gossips of 
Hawleigh computed her hoards. 

Of young Lord Paulyn (Viscount Paulyn in the peerage of Eng- 
land, and Baron Ouchterlochy in Ireland), her only son, Hawleigh 
had of late years seen so little that his face and figure were known 
to but few among the denizens of that town. But various were the 
rumours of that young man’s manners and movements in the more 
brilliant scenes which he affected. His tastes were of the turf, 
turfy ; he was said to have a tan gallop of his own at Newmarket, 
and a stable in Yorkshire; and while some authorities declared that 
he was making ducks and drakes of all the wealth of past gener- 
ations of Paulyns—all more or less distinguished by a miserly turn 
of mind, and dating their nobility from the time of Charles the 
Second, who, by way of recompense for divers accommodations of a 
financial character, created one Jasper Paulyn, merchant and money- 
lender, Viscount Paulyn, of Ashcombe. Other wiseacres affirmed 
that he had doubled his fortune by lucky transactions on the turf— 
betting against his own horses, and other strokes of genius of a like 
calibre. 

On whichever side the truth may have lain, and whatever hazard 
there might be of future ruin, Lord Paulyn was, at this present date, 
accounted one of the richest bachelors in England. Mrs. Chevenix 
had met him on rare and happy occasions, to be remembered and 
boasted of long afterwards, and had gazed upon him with the eyes 
of worship. He had even been civil to her in his easy off-hand way, 
and had spoken of her to a common acquaintance as a decent old 
party; ‘held her head uncommon high, though, and looked as if 
she’d been driven with a bearing-rein.’ 

The Luttrells were on sufficiently friendly terms with the vis- 
count’s mother, although the viscount himself was a stranger to 
them. About twice a year Lady Paulyn called at the Vicarage, and 
about twice a year Mr. Luttrell and a brace of his daughters made 
a ceremonial visit at Ashcombe, the seat of the Paulyns. At school- 
treats and other charity festivals, on warm summer afternoons, 
the lavender satin bonnet would sometimes make its appearance, 
nodding to the commonalty with benignant condescension ; while 
plethoric farmers of a radical turn opined that ‘it ’ud be a deal 
better if the old gal ’ud put her name down for a fi’pun note a little 
oftener, instid o’ waggling of her blessed old bonnet like a Chinee 
mandarin.’ 

Whatever five-pound notes Lady Paulyn did bestow upon the 
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deserving or undeserving indigent were dealt out by the agency of 
Mr. Luttrell, or Mr. Chapman, the incumbent of an ancient little 
church in the ancient village of Ashcombe. No necessitous wan- 
derers were allowed to prowl about the courtyards, or loiter at the 
backdoors of Ashcombe Manor; no dole of milk, or bread, or wine, 
or beer, or broken victuals, was ever dispensed in the Ashcombe 
kitchen. Lady Paulyn sold the produce of her dairy and poultry- 
yard, her garden stuffs and venison. Orchard-houses and vineries 
she had none, holding the cultivation of fruits under glass to be a 
new-fangled mode of wasting money, or she would have assuredly 
sold her grapes and pines and peaches. But she had acres of apple- 
orchard, whose produce she supplied to a cider manufacturer at 
Hawleigh, retaining only a certain number of bushels of the least 
saleable apples for the concoction of a peculiarly thin and acid 
liquor which she drank herself and gave to her servants and de- 
pendents. 

‘If it is good enough for me, my dear, it ought to be good 
enough for them,’ she told her companion and poor relation, Miss 
Hilda Disney, when the voice of revolt was faintly heard from the 
servants’ hall. 

The lavender satin bonnet was not alone in the great square 
pew. Miss Disney was seated opposite her benefactress—a fair 
quiet-looking young woman, with long flaxen ringlets, and a curious 
stillness about her face and manner at all times; an air of supreme 
repose, which seemed to have grown up out of the solitude and sil- 
ence of her joyless life until it had become an attribute of her own 
nature. She had refined and delicate features, a faultless com- 
plexion of the blended rose-and-lily order, large soft blue eyes, and 
lacked only life and expression to be almost beautiful. Wanting 
these, she was, in the words of Elizabeth Luttrell, a very pretty 
picture of a pink-and-white woman. 

‘ There is not a factory girl in Hawleigh so much to be pitied as 
Miss Disney,’ said Elizabeth, when she discovered this young lady’s 
character and surroundings. ‘How much better to be waxwork alto- 
gether than to be only half alive like that! But there is one ad- 
vantage in haying that kind of semi-sentient nature. I don’t believe 
Hilda Disney feels anything—either the gloom of that dismal old 
house, or the tyranny of that awful old woman. I don’t suppose 
she would mind very much if Lady Paulyn were to stick pins in 
her, as the witches used to stick them in their wax figures; or 
perhaps she might feel pins, though she is impervious to nagging.’ 

To-day Elizabeth looked from the Viscountess to Miss Disney, 
and wondered, with some touch of feminine compassion, if she would 
ever have a new bonnet, or go on wearing the same head-gear of 
black lace and violets to her dying day. But there was a third person 
in the Paulyn pew, and it was upon the countenance of this last in- 
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dividual that the distended eyeballs of Mrs. Chevenix gazed with 
that gaze of wonderment and delight. 

This third person was a stranger to the sight of most people in 
Hawleigh. He was a man of about six-and-twenty, broad-shoul- 
dered and strongly built, but not above the middle height, with a 
face that was singularly handsome, after a purely animal type of 
beauty—a low forehead; a short straight nose, moulded rather than 
chiselled ; full lips, shaded by a thick brown moustache; a square jaw, 
a trifle too heavy for the rest of the face; a powerful, column-like 
throat, fully exposed by the low-cut collar and narrow strip of 
cravat; short-cut hair of reddish brown; and large bright eyes of the 
same hue, a reddish hazel—eyes that had never been dimmed by 
thought or study, but had something of the sailor’s hawk -like far- 
off vision. It was the face and figure of a Greek athlete, the winner 
of the wild-olive crown, in the days when strength was accounted 
beauty. 

‘Do you know who that is in the pew by the altar?’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Chevenix, under cover of the tall green-baize-lined pew, 
when they knelt down for the litany. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied Elizabeth indifferently; ‘I sup- 
pose it’s a stranger that they’ve put into the Ashcombe pew.’ 

‘That young man is Lord Paulyn, one of the richest men in 
London,’ said Mrs. Chevenix, in an awe-stricken whisper. 

‘O,’ said Elizabeth, settling down to the responses, and not 
peculiarly impressed by this announcement. Of course Lord Paulyn 
would be likely to come to see his mother sooner or later. 

Sorely mechanical was Mrs. Chevenix’s share in the service 
after this discovery. Her lips murmured the responses, with unde- 
viating correctness. She escaped every pitfall which our form of 
prayer offers for the unwary, and came up to time at every point ; 
but her mind was busy with curious thoughts about Lord Paulyn, 
and very little of the vicar’s good old English sermon—a judicious 
solution of Tillotson, South, and Venn—found its way to her com- 
prehension. 

She contrived to steer her way down the aisle so as to emerge 
from the perch with her elbow against the elbow of Lord Paulyn, 
and then came radiant smiles of recognition, and intense astonish- 
ment at this unexpected meeting. 

‘ There’s nothing very remarkable in it,’ said the Viscount, while 
the Luttrell girls were shaking hands with Lady Paulyn and Miss 
Disney; ‘my mother lives down here, you know, and I generally 
come for a week or so in the huntin’ season. Going to church is 
rather out of my line, I admit; but I sometimes do it here to 
gratify the mater. Any of your people live down here, Mrs. Che- 
venix ?’ 

‘Yes; I am staying with my brother, the Vicar.’ 
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‘Bless my soul! old Luttrell your brother, is he? I had no 
idea of that. Those girls belong to you, I suppose? rather nice 
girls—talking to my mother.’ 

‘Those young ladies are my nieces.’ 

‘ Uncommonly handsome girl, that tall one. We’re rather noted 
for that sort of thing in the west; pilchards, clotted cream, and 
fine women, are our staple. Pray introduce me to your nieces, Mrs. 
Chevenix. Do they hunt ?’ 

Mrs. Chevenix shook her head despondently. 

‘ Elizabeth has all the ambition for that kind of thing,’ she said, 
‘but not the opportunity. My brother has four daughters, and the 
Church is not a Golconda.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ said the Viscount, staring at Elizabeth, who 
was talking to Miss Disney on the opposite side of the path, along 
which the congregation was slowly moving, with a good deal of 
nodding and becking and friendly salutation ; ‘that tall girl looks 
as if she’d be a straightish rider. I could give her a good mount, if 
her father would let her hunt.’ 

‘ That would be quite out of the question,’ said Mrs. Chevenix ; 
‘my brother has such strict notions ;’ a remark which might have 
sounded somewhat curious to the easy-going pastor himself; but 
Mrs. Chevenix had certain cards to play, and knew pretty well how 
to play them. 

‘Humph, I suppose so; a parson and all that kind of thing. 
Which is Elizabeth ? The tall one ?’ 

‘ Yes, Elizabeth is the tallest of the four.’ 

‘ She’s an uncommonly handsome girl.’ 

‘ She is generally considered so.’ 

‘Egad, so she ought to be. There wasn’t a girl to compare 
with her in this year’s betting. Introduce me, please, Mrs. Che- 
venix.’ 

The matron hesitated, as if this demand were hardly agreeable 
to her. ‘I think the introduction would come better from Lady 
Paulyn,’ she said, ‘as my nieces appear to be on friendly terms 
with her.’ 

‘O, very well; my mother can present me—it comes to the 
same thing. Don’t you know her ?’ 

Mrs. Chevenix shook her head with a gentle melancholy. ‘ My 
nieces have not taken the trouble to make us acquainted,’ she said ; 
‘I was not even aware that Lady Paulyn had a seat in this part of 
the country.’ 

She might have added, that she was not even aware of Lady 
Paulyn’s existence until this morning. She had supposed the Vis- 
count to be in the independent position of an orphan. 

*O, yes, we’ve a place down here, and a precious ugly one, but 
my mother likes it; doesn’t cost much to keep up, though it’s big 
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enough for a barrack. I say, mother,’ crossing the pathway, which 
was now nearly clear, ‘ this is Mrs. Chevenix, Mr. Luttrell’s sister, 
who is dying to know you.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix made a sweeping curtsey, as if she had some idea 
of subsiding into unknown depths below the timeworn tombstones 
that paved the pathway. The lavender bonnet gave a little friendly 
nod, and the Viscountess extended a paw in a crumpled black kid 
glove. 

‘And now, mother, you may present me to these young 
ladies.’ 

The presentation was made, but hardly with that air of cordiality 
which it was Lady Paulyn’s habit to employ as a set-off against the 
closeness of her financial operations and the inhospitality of her 
gaunt old mansion. Mrs. Chevenix detected a lurking reluctance in 
the dowager’s manner of making her son known to the Luttrell 
girls. 

The Vicar came out of the porch while this ceremony was being 
performed, with Malcolm Forde by his side. There were more 
greetings, and Elizabeth had time to shake hands with her father’s 
curate, although Lord Paulyn was in the very utterance of some 
peculiarly original remark about the general dulness of Hawleigh. 
Mr. Forde had been very kind to her since her return to the path he 
liad chalked out for her—deferential even in his manner, as if she 
had become at once the object of his gratitude and respect. But he 
had no opportunity of saying much to Elizabeth just now, though 
she had turned at once to greet him, and had forgotten to notice 
Lord Paulyn’s remark about Hawleigh ; for Gertrude plunged im- 
mediately into the usual parish talk, held forth upon the blessed 
fruits of her late labours as manifest in the appearance of a certain 
Job Smithers in the free seats: ‘ A man who was almost an infidel, 
dear Mr. Forde, and used to take his children’s Sunday-frocks to 
the pawnbroker’s every Thursday or Friday, in order to obtain drink. 
But I am thankful to say I prevailed with him to take the pledge, 
and I cherish hopes of his complete reformation.’ 

‘Rather given to pledges, that fellow, I should think, Miss 
Luttrell,’ said the Viscount, in an irreverent spirit. ‘I can’t con- 
ceive why young ladies in the country plague themselves with use- 
less attempts at reforming such fellows. I don’t believe there’s a 
cha’porth of good done by it. You may keep a man sober for a week, 
but he’ll break out and drink double as much for the next fortnight. 
You might as well try to stop a man from having scarlet-fever when 
the poison’s in his blood. I had a trainer, now, in the north, as 
clever a fellow as ever breathed. I think if you’d given him a clothes- 
horse to train, he’d have made it win a cup before he’d done with it. 
But there was no keeping him away from the bottle. I tried every- 
thing ; talked to him like a father, supplied him with chateau Lafitte, 
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to try and get him off brandy; but it was no use, and the stupid beg- 
gar had one attack of p. tr. after another, till he went off his head 
altogether, and had to be locked up.’ 

This improving anecdote Lord Paulyn apparently related for the 
edification of Elizabeth; since, although he began by addressing 
Gertrude, it was on the younger sister his gaze was fixed, as he 
dwelt plaintively on the hapless doom of his trainer. 

‘Won't you come to the Vicarage for luncheon, Lady Paulyn,’ 
asked Mr. Luttrell, who had the old-fashioned eager country-squireish 
hospitality, and who saw that the Viscount hardly seemed inclined 
to move from his stand upon a crumbling old tombstone which re- 
corded the decease of ‘Josiah Judd, of this parish; also of Amelia 
Judd, wife of the above; and of Hannah, infant daughter of the 
above,’ and so on, through a perplexing string of departed Judds, all 
of this parish; a fact dwelt upon, as if to be ‘of this parish’ were 
an earthly distinction that ought to prove a passport to eternal 
felicity. 

‘You're very kind,’ said the dowager, graciously, ‘and your 
luncheons are always excellent; but I shouldn’t like to have the 
horses out so late on a Sunday, and Parker, my coachman, is a 
primitive methodist, and makes a great point of attending his own 
chapel once every Sunday. I like to defer to my servants’ prejudices 
in these small matters.’ 

‘O Lady Paulyn, I hope you don’t call salvation a small matter!’ 
ejaculated Gertrude, who would have lectured an archbishop. 

‘ Hang Parker’s prejudices!’ cried Lord Paulyn; ‘and as to those 
two old screws of yours in the chariot, I don’t believe anything 
could hurt them. They ought to have been sent to a knacker’s 
yard five years ago. I always call that wall-eyed gray the Ancient 
Mariner. He holds me with his glassy eye. We'll come to the 
Vicarage, by all means, Mr. Luttrell.’ 

The dowager gave way at once; she was much too wise to 
make any attempt at dragooning this only son, for whose enrich- 
ment she had pinched and scraped and hoarded until pinching and 
scraping and hoarding had become the habit of her mind. Too well 
did she know that Reginald Paulyn was a young man who would go 
his own way; that her small economies, her domestic cheese-paring 
and flint-skining were as so many drops of water as compared with 
the vast ocean of his expenditure; yet she went on economising with 
ineffable patience, and thought no day ill-spent in which she had 
saved a shilling between sunrise and sunset. 

They all moved away in the direction of the Vicarage, which, 
unlike the usual run of vicarages, was somewhat remote from the 
church. 

There was a walk of about a quarter of a mile between St. 
Clement’s, which stood just within the West Bar, a gray old arch- 
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way at the end of the high-street, and the abode of the Luttrells. 
The Vicar offered his arm to the dowager. ‘ You'll come with us, 
of course, Forde,’ he said, in his friendly way, looking round at his 
curate, and the curate did not refuse that offer of hospitality. 

Sunday luncheon at Hawleigh Vicarage was a famous institution. 
Mr. Luttrell, as a rule, abjured that mid-day meal, pronouncing it, 
in the words of some famous epicure, ‘an insult to a man’s break- 
fast, and an injury to his dinner.’ But on Sunday the pastor sacri- 
ficed himself to the convenience of his household, and went without 
his seven-o’clock dinner in order that his cook might exhibit her best 
bonnet in the afternoon and evening at histwo churches. There was 
no roasting or boiling in the vicarage kitchen on that holy day, only 
a gentle simmering of curries and fricassees, prepared overnight; nor 
was there any regular dinner, but by way of substitute therefor, a 
high tea at eight o’clock, a pleasant easy-going banquet, which had 
been much affected by former curates. But woe be to the household 
if the two-o’clock luncheon were not a select and savoury repast! 
and Miss Luttrell and the cook held solemn consultation every 
Saturday morning in order to secure this result. 

So the Vicar enjoyed himself every Sunday with his friends 
round him, and bemoaned himself every Monday on the subject of 
that untimely meal, declaring that he had thrown his whole internal 
machinery out of gear for the accommodation of his servants. 

To-day the luncheon seemed a peculiar success. Lady Paulyn, 
who was somewhat a stranger to the good things of this life, did 
ample justice to the viands, devoured curried chicken with the gusto 
of an Anglo-Indian, called the parlour-maid back to her for a second 
supply of oyster vol-au-vent, and wound-up with cold sirloin and 
winter salad, in a manner that was eminently suggestive of indiges- 
tion. Lord Paulyn had the modern appetite, which is of the weakest, 
trifled with a morsel of currie, drank a good deal of seltzer-and- 
brandy, and enjoyed himself amazingly after his manner, entertaining 
Elizabeth, by whose side he had contrived toebe seated, with the his- 
tory of his Yorkshire stable, and confiding to her his lofty hopes for 
the coming year. 

She was not particularly interested in this agreeable discourse ; 
but she could see, just as plainly as Mrs. Chevenix saw, that the 
Viscount was impressed by her beauty, and it was not unpleasant 
to her to have made such an impression upon that patrician mind, 
even if it were merely the affair of an hour. Nor was she uncon- 
scious of a certain steady watchfulness in the dark deep-set eyes of 
Malcolm Forde, who sat opposite to her, and was singularly inatten- 
tive to the remarks of his next neighbour, Gertrude. 

‘I don’t suppose his perfect woman ever had the opportunity 
of flirting with a viscount,’ thought Elizabeth, ‘or that she would 
have done such a thing if she had. [I like to horrify him with an 
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occasional glimpse of those depths of iniquity to which I can de- 
scend. If he cared for me a little, now, and there was any chance 
of making him jealous, the pleasure would be ever so much keener : 
but that is out of the question.’ 

So the reformed Elizabeth, the Christian pastor’s daughter, who 
visited the poor, and comforted the afflicted, and supported the heads 
of sick children on her bosom, and read the gospel to the ignorant, 
and did in some vague undeterminate manner struggle towards the 
higher, purer life, vanished altogether, giving place to a young per- 
son who improved her opportunity with the Viscount as dextrously 
as if she had been bred up at the knees of aunt Chevenix, and had 
never known any loftier philosophy than that which dropped from 
those worldly lips. Malcolm Forde looked on, and shuddered. 
‘ And for such a woman I had almost been false to the memory of 
Alice Fraser !’ 

It must not be supposed that Elizabeth’s iniquity was of an 
outrageous nature. She was only listening with an air of profound 
interest to Lord Paulyn’s stable-talk, even trying to comprehend 
the glory of possessing a horse entered for next year’s Derby, about 
which fifteen to two had been freely taken at Manchester during 
the autumn, and who was likely to advance in the betting after 
Christmas. She was only smiling radiantly upon a young man she 
had never seen until that morning—only receiving the homage of 
admiring eyes with a gracious air of unconsciousness; like some 
splendid flower which does not shrink or droop under the full blaze 
of a meridian sun, but rather basks and brightens beneath the glory 
of the sun-god. 

But to the eyes of the man who watched her with an interest he 
would have hardly cared to confess to himself, this conduct seemed 
very black indeed. He groaned inwardly over the defection of this 
fair young soul, which not a little while ago he had deemed regenerate. 

‘She is not worth the anxiety I feel about her,’ he said to him- 
self: ‘Gertrude is a hundred times her superior, really earnest, really 
good, not a creature of whim and impulse, drifted about by every 
wind that blows. And yet I cannot feel the same interest in her.’ 

And then he began to wonder if there were indeed something in- 
herently interesting in sin, and if the repentant sinner must needs 
always have the advantage of the just person. It seemed almost a 
hard saying to him, that touching sentence of the gospel of hope, 
which reserves its highest promises for the wilful, passionate soul 
that has chosen its own road in life and has only been brought home 
broken, and soiled, and tarnished at the last. 

Gertrude was virtuous, but not interesting. Vainly did Malcolm 
Forde endeavour to apply his ear to her discourse. His attention 
was distracted, in spite of himself, by that animated talk upon the 
other side of the wide oval table ; his eyes wandered now to the hand- 
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some, sensual face of the Viscount, now to Elizabeth’s lively counten- 
ance, which expressed no weariness of that miserable horsey talk. 
Nor was Mr. Forde the only person present who took note of that 
animated conversation. 

From her place at the farther end of the table, Miss Disney’s 
calm blue eyes wandered ever and anon towards her kinsman and 
Elizabeth, hardly with any show of interest or concern, but with a 
coldly curious air, as if she wondered at Lord Paulyn’s vivacity, as 


an unwonted exhibition on his part. She was very quiet, spoke 


little, and only replied in the briefest sentences to any remark made 
by Mr. Luttrell, next to whom she was seated. She ate hardly any- 
thing, rarely smiled, and appeared to take very little more interest 
in the life about and around her than if she had been, indeed, a 
waxen image, impervious to pain or pleasure. 

Luncheon came to an end at last, after being drawn out to a point 
that seemed intolerable to the curate; St. Mary’s bells sounded in 
the distance, from the eastern end of the large straggling town. 
There was only a short afternoon service ; the litany, and a catechis- 
ing of the children, which Mr. Luttrell himself rarely attended, deem- 
ing that perambulatory examination of small scholars, the hearing of 
collect, epistle, and gospel, stumbled through with more or less blun- 
dering by monotonous treble voices, a task peculiarly adapted to 
the curate mind. So, as soon as grace had been said, Mr. Forde rose 
quietly, shook hands with Gertrude, and slipped away, not unseen 
by Elizabeth. ‘ There’s a good deal of that fellow for a curate,’ said 
Lord Paulyn, casting a lazy glance after the retreating figure; ‘he 
ought to have been a life-guardsman.’ 

‘Mr. Forde has been in the army,’ Elizabeth answered coldly. 

‘I thought as much, and in a cavalry regiment, of course. He 
has the ‘long sword, saddle, bridle’ walk. What made him take to 
the Church? The army’s bad enough—-stiff examinations, bad pay, 
hard work ; but it must be better than the Church. What made him 
change his profession ?’ 

‘ Mr. Forde has not taken the trouble to acquaint the world with 
his motives,’ said Elizabeth with increasing coldness. 

Lord Paulyn looked at her curiously. She seemed somewhat 
sensitive upon the subject of this tall curate. Was there anything 
between them, he wondered; a flirtation, an engagement even perhaps. 
He had caught the curate’s glance wandering her way several times 
during the banquet. 

‘ Egad, the fellow has good taste,’ thought Lord Paulyn. ‘ She’s 
the prettiest woman I ever saw, bar none, and is no end too good for 
a snuffling parson. I'll make that old Chevenix tell me all about it 
presently.’ 

‘ That old Chevenix’ had been trying to make her way with the 
dowager during the lengthy meal, entertaining her with little scraps 
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of town-talk and small ladylike scandal ; not virulent vulgar slander, 
but good-natured genial kind of gossip, touching lightly upon the 
failings and fuux pas of one’s acquaintance, deploring their little in- 
firmities and mistaken courses with a friendly compassionate spirit, 
essentially Christian. But she was mortified to discover that her 
small efforts to amusé were futile. The dowager would not acknow- 
ledge acquaintance with one of the people Mrs. Chevenix talked about, 
or the faintest interest in those public characters, the shining lights 
of the great world, about whose private life every well-regulated Brit- 
ish mind is supposed to be curious. 

‘I don’t know her,’ said this impracticable old woman ; ‘ I never 
met him; I’m not acquainted with ’em ;’ until the soul of the Che- 
venix sank within her, for she was ardently desirous of establishing 
friendly relations with this perverse dowager. 

‘I’m a Devonshire woman, and I only know Devonshire people,’ 
she said, ruthlessly cutting short one of the choicest stories that had 
been current in the last London season. 

‘Then you must know the Trepethericks !’ exclaimed Mrs. Che- 
venix, in her gushing way ; ‘dear lady Trepetherick is a sweet wo- 
man, and one of my best friends; and Sir Charles, what a thorough 
independent-minded Englishman !’ 

‘I never heard of ’em,’ said the dowager bluntly ; and Mrs. Che- 
venix was hardly sorry when the conclusion of the meal brought her 
hopeless endeavours to a close. 

‘I can’t keep those horses waiting any Meigen,” said this un- 
grateful old woman, as she rose from the table, after having eaten 
to repletion. ‘ Will you tell them to bring my carriage directly, 
Reginald.’ 

‘Nonsense, mother; the horses are in the stable, and much 
better off than they’d be at Ashcombe, I daresay,’ answered the Vis- 
count: ‘I’m not coming home for an hour. Miss Luttrell is going 
to show me the garden, and an ancient turret that was part of Haw- 
leigh Castle.’ 

‘Miss Luttrell is at the other end of the room,’ said the dowa- 
ger grimly, perceiving that her son’s gaze was rooted to Elizabeth. 

‘Miss Elizabeth, then,’ said that young man; ‘ you'll show me 
the garden, won’t you ?’ 

‘ There’s not much worth your looking at.’ 

‘O, yes, there is; a man would travel a long way to see as 
much,’ cried the Viscount significantly ; and then thinking that his 
admiration had been somewhat too direct, he went on—‘ a medieval 
tower, you know, and all that kind of thing. But you needn’t wait 
for me, mother, if you’re really anxious to get home. [I'll find my 
way back to Ashcombe somehow.’ 

‘What, walk seven miles between this and dinner-time!’ ex- 
claimed the dowager. 
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‘ There are circumstances under which a man might do as much,’ 
answered the Viscount; ‘and the Ashcombe dinners are not banquets 
which I hold in extreme reverence.’ 

Lady Paulyn sighed despondently. It was a hard thing to have 
toiled for such an ingrate. 

‘Tl wait for you, Reginald,’ she said with a resigned air. ‘ Par- 
ker must lose his afternoon service for once in a way. I daresay 
he’ll give me warning to-morrow morning.’ 

So Lord Paulyn went into the garden with Elizabeth, longing 
sorely for the solacement of a cigar, even in that agreeable society. 
He made the circuit of grounds in which there was very little to see 
in the month of November; went into the orchard, which he pro- 
nounced ‘ rather a jolly little place,’ and contemplated the landscape 
to be seen therefrom ; examined the moss-grown tower which flanked 
the low white house, and uttered divers critical remarks which did 
not show him to be a profound student of archeology. 

‘ Nice old place for a smoking crib,’ he said: ‘ what do you use 
it for ? lumber-room, or coal or wine cellar—eh ?’ 

‘My sister Blanche and I sleep in it,’ replied Elizabeth, laugh- 
ing : ‘I wouldn’t change my tower-room for any other in the house.’ 

‘ Ah, but you’ll change it, you know, one of these days when 
you have a house of your own; and such a girl as you must look 
forward to something better than this old Vicarage.’ 

‘I am quite satisfied with surroundings that are good enough for 
the rest of my family,’ said Elizabeth with her proudest air; ‘ and I 
have never looked forward to anything of the kind.’ 

‘O, but, come now, really, you know,’ remonstrated the Vis- 
count, ‘a girl like you can’t mean to be buried alive for ever. You 
ought to see the world—Ascot, you know, and Goodwood, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, and the pigeon-shooting at Hur- 
lingham. You can’t intend to mope in this dreary old place all 
your life. I don’t mean to say anything against your father’s house, 
and I’m sure he gave us an uncommonly good luncheon ;_ but this 
kind of life is not up to your mark, you know.’ 

Here was a second counsellor suggesting that the life Eliza- 
beth Luttrell lived was not good enough for her, urging upon her 
the duty of rising above her surroundings; but in a somewhat differ- 
ent spirit from that other adviser whom she had of late pretended 
to obey. And this foolish impressionable soul was but too ready to 
follow the new guide, too ready to admit that it was a hard thing to 
be fettered to the narrow life of a country parsonage, to be cut off 
for ever from that brighter world of Ascot and Goodwood. It was 
not that she considered the Viscount at all a superior person. She 
was quite able to perceive that this heir of all the ages and all the 
Paulyns was made of very vulgar clay ; but she knew that he was a 
potentate in that unknown world whose pleasures she had sometimes 
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longed for with an intense longing, and it was not unpleasant to 
hear from experience that she was worthy to shine there. 

She was not alone with the Viscount in the garden even for half 
an hour. The proprieties must be observed in Devonshire as well 
as in Belgravia. Mrs. Chevenix was taking a constitutional with 
Diana close at hand, while Elizabeth and the lordling were strolling 
along the garden walks, and making the circuit of the orchard. The 
dowager had also hobbled out by this time, with Mr. Luttrell in 
attendance upon her, not too well pleased at being cut off from the 
sweets of his afternoon nap. 

‘I might as well be catechising the children as doing this,’ he 
thought dolefully. But there is an end of all social self-sacrifice, 
and the lumbering old yellow chariot came grinding over the carriage 
drive at last, whereupon Lady Paulyn declared that she must go. 

‘I am sure we have had a vastly agreeable visit,’ she said, wag- 
ging her ancient head graciously, and softening at her departure with 
a grateful recollection of that toothsome vol-au-vent; ‘you must 
all come and dine with me one of these days.’ This was a vague 
kind of invitation, which the Luttrells had heard before; a shadowy 
coin, wherewith the dowager paid off small obligations. 

‘ Yes, mother,’ cried Lord Paulyn eagerly; ‘ you'd better ask 
Mr. Luttrell and the young ladies, and—er—Mrs. Chevenix to dine 
with you some day next week, while I’m at Ashcombe, you know. 
It’s deuced dull there unless we’re lucky enough to get nice people. 
What day will suit you, eh, Mr. Luttrell ?” 

‘ Hilda shall write Miss Luttrell a little note,’ said the dowager 
graciously ; ‘ Hilda writes all my little notes.’ 

‘Notes be hanged!’ exclaimed Lord Paulyn ; ‘ why not settle it 
now? You are not going to give a party, you know; you never do. 
Come, Luttrell, name your day for bringing over the young ladies. 
There’ll be nobody to meet you, unless it’s Chapman, the Ash- 
combe parson, a very good fellow, and an uncommonly hard rider. 
Will Thursday suit you? that’s an off-day with me. You might 
come over to luncheon, and do the family pictures, if you care about 
that dingy school of art ;—couldn’t you?’ this to Elizabeth. 

‘The Miss Luttrells have seen our picture-gallery, Reginald,” 
said the dowager. 

‘ Well, never mind, they can see it again. I know those old 
portraits—a collection of ancient mugs—are not much worth look- 
ing at; but in the country, you know, one must do something ; it’s 
a good way of getting through a winter’s afternoon. And I can 
teach you bezique, if you don’t know it’—this to the damsels gener- 
ally, but with a special glance for Elizabeth. ‘ We’ll say Thursday 
then, at two o’clock ; and mind, we shall expect you all, sha’n’t we, 
mother ?’ 

He hoisted her into the chariot before she could gainsay him, 
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and in a manner extinguished her and any objection she might have 
been disposed to offer. 

‘What a charming young man!’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, as 
the chariot rumbled away, after very cordial adieux from the Vis- 
count, and a somewhat cold leave-taking from Hilda Disney. ‘So 
frank, so easy, so unassuming, so utterly unconscious of his posi- 
tion ; one would never discover from his manner that he was one of 
the richest noblemen in England, and that the Paulyns are as old a 
family as the Percys.’ 

‘I don’t see any special merit in that,’ said Mr. Luttrell, laugh- 
ing; ‘a man can hardly go about the world labelled with the amount 
of his income, or wear his genealogical tree embroidered upon the 
back of his coat. The young fellow is well enough—seems good- 
natured and friendly ; but I cannot say that the manners of the pre- 
sent day impress me by their elegance or their polish, if I am to 
take Lord Paulyn as a fair sample of your modern fine gentleman.’ 

‘The fine gentleman is as extinct as the megatherium, Wilmot; 
he went out with high collars and black-satin stocks. The qualities 
we appreciate nowadays are ease and savoir-faire. If poor George 
the Fourth could come to life again, with his grand manner, what an 
absurd creature we should all think the first gentleman of Europe !’ 

‘Iam sorry for our modern taste, then, my dear,’ answered the 
Vicar ; ‘but as Lord Paulyn seems inclined to be civil, I suppose 
we must make the best of him. I wish he’d spend more of his 
time down here, and keep up the old house as it ought to be kept, 
for the good of the neighbourhood.’ 

‘O you blind old mole !’ thought Mrs. Chevenix, as Mr. Luttrell 
retired to his den; a little bit of a room at the end of the house, 
with a latticed window looking down upon the sloping orchard; a 
window that faced the western sun, and warmed the room pleasantly 
upon a winter afternoon. There was a tiny fireplace in a corner; a 
capacious arm-chair ; a writing-table, at which the Vicar hammered 
eut his weekly sermons when he treated his congregation to a new 
one; a battered old bookcase, containing a few books of reference, 
and Mr. Luttrell’s college classics, with the cribs that had assisted 
him therewith. Here he was wont to slumber peacefully on a Sab- 
bath afternoon until Blanche brought him a cup of strong tea, and 
told him it was time to think about evening service. 

Mrs. Chevenix ensconced herself in her favourite chair by the 
drawing-room fire, with a banner-screen carefully adjusted for the 
protection of her complexion, and sat for a long time slowly fanning 
herself, and meditating on the events ofthe day. That Lord Paulyn 
was impressed by her niece’s beauty—in modern phraseology, hard 
hit—the astute widow had no doubt ; but on the other hand he might 
be a young man who was in the habit of being hard hit by every 
pretty girl he met, and the impression might result in nothing. Yet 
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that invitation to Ashcombe, about which he had shown such eager- 
ness, indicated something serious. It might be a question of time, 
perhaps. Ifthe young man stayed long enough in the neighbourhood, 
there was no saying what brilliant result might come of the admira- 
tion which he had exhibited to-day with such a delightful candour. 

‘ How very odd that you should never have seen Lord Paulyn be- 
fore, Blanche !’ said Mrs. Chevenix to her youngest niece, who was 
sitting on the hearth-rug making believe to read a volume of Sunday 
literature. 

‘It’s not particularly odd, auntie, for he very seldom comes 
here ; and when he does come—about once in two years perhaps— 
it’s only for the hunting. I never saw him in church before to-day, 
that I can remember.’ 

‘ But it is still more strange that I should never have heard you 
speak of his mother.’ 

‘O, she’s a stingy old thing, and we don’t any of us care for 
her. We only see her about twice a year, and there’s no reason 
we should talk about her. She’s an uninteresting old party.’ 

‘ My dearest Blanche, ease of manner is one thing, and vulgarity 
is another; I wish you would bear in mind that distinction. Party, 
except in its legal or collective sense, is a word I abhor ; and a girl 
of your age would do well to adopt a more respectful tone in speak- 
ing of your superiors in the social seale.’ 

‘I really can’t be respectful about old Lady Paulyn, aunt. We 
had a housemaid from Ashcombe; and, O, the stories she told me 
about that dreadful house! They’d make your hair stand on end. 
I wonder what they'll give us for dinner next Thursday. Barley- 
broth perhaps, and boiled leg of mutton.’ 

‘ Blanche, I beg that you will desist from such flippant chatter. 
Lady Paulyn may be eccentric, but she is a lady whose notice it is 
an honour to receive. Do you know how long Lord Paulyn usually 
stays at Ashcombe ?’ 

‘ He doesn’t usually stay there, aunt. He has been there once 
in two years, as far as I know; and has. stayed for a fortnight or 
three weeks. I’ve heard people say that he cares for nothing but 
horses, and that he spends his life in going from one race-meeting 
to another.’ 

‘ A thorough Englishman’s taste,’ said Mrs. Chevenix approv- 
ingly. Ifshe had been told that he was an amateur house-breaker, 
or had a passion for garrotting, she would have hardly blamed his 
weakness. ‘ But I have no doubt he will give up that sort of thing 
when he marries.’ 
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CuHapter IX. 


‘ The burden of sweet speeches, Nay, kneel down, 
Cover thy head, and weep ; for verily 
” These market-men that buy thy white and brown 
In the last days shall take no thought for thee. 
In the last days like earth thy face shall be, 
Yea, like sea-marsh made thick with brine and mire, 
Sad with sick leavings of the sterile sea. 
This is the end of every man’s desire.’ 


Tue Vicar had fully expected to receive one of Miss Disney’s 
little notes postponing the dinner at Ashcombe, so foreign was it 
to the manners and customs of the dowager to extend so much 
hospitality to her neighbours; but instead of the little note of post- 
ponement there came a little note ‘to remind;’ and, as Mr. 
Luttrell observed, with an air of resignation, there was nothing for 
it but to go. 

Then came a grand consultation as to who should go. It was 
not to be supposed that Mr. Luttrell could enter society, even in the 
most friendly way, with five women in his wake. Gertrude at once 
announced her indifference to the entertainment. It was Thurs- 
day, and on that night there was an extra service and a sermon at 
St. Clement’s. She would not lose Mr. Forde’s sermon for the 
world. 

‘And I should think you would hardly miss that, Lizzie,’ she 
said, ‘since you have become so stanch a Forde-ite.’ 

But on this Mrs. Chevenix protested vehemently that Elizabeth 
must go to Ashcombe. She had been especially mentioned by the 
Viscount. He was to teach her bezique. 

‘I know all about bezique already, and I hate it,’ Elizabeth 
answered coolly ; ‘but I should like to see a dinner at Ashcombe. 
I want to see whether it will be all make-believe, like the Barmecide’s 
feast, or whether there will really be some kind of food upon the 
table. My impression is, that the dinner will consist of a leg of 
mutton and an épergne.’ 

It was decided therefore, after a little skirmishing between the 
sisters, that Elizabeth and Diana should accompany Mr. Luttrell 
and Mrs. Chevenix to Ashcombe, and that Gertrude and Blanche 
should stay at home. The vicarage wagonette, which had a mov- 
able cover that transformed it into a species of genteel baker’s cart, 
would hold four very comfortably. The Vicar could afford to absent 
himself for once in a way from the Thursday-evening service, which 
was an innovation of Mr. Forde’s. 

The appointed day was not altogether unpropitious, but was 
hardly inviting : a dull dry winter day, with a gray sunless sky and 
a north-east wind, which whistled shrilly in the leafless elms and 
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beeches of the wide avenue in Ashcombe Park as the vicarage wagon- 
ette drove up to the house. 

Ashcombe Park was a great tract of low-lying land, stretched at 
the feet of a rugged hill that rose abruptly from the very edge of the 
wide lawn on one side of the house, and overshadowed it with its 
gaunt outline like a couchant giant. The mansion itself was a tri- 
umph of that school of architecture in which the research of ugliness 
seemed the directing principle of the designer’s mind. It was a 
huge red-and-yellow brick edifice of the Vanbrugh school, with a 
ponderous centre and more ponderous wings, long ranges of narrow 
windows unrelieved by a single ornament; broad flights of shallow 
stone steps on each side of the tall central door, a garden-door in 
each wing, an inner quadrangle, embellished with a hideous eques- 
trian statue of some distinguished Paulyn who had perished at 
Malplaquet : a house which, in better occupation and with lighter 
surroundings, might not have been without a certain old-fashioned 
dignity and charm of its own peculiar order, but which in the posses- 
sion of Lady Paulyn wore an aspect of depressing gloom. 

There were some darksome specimens of the conifer tribe in huge 
square wooden tubs upon the broad gravelled walk before the prin- 
cipal front; but there was no pretence of a flower-garden on any 
side of the mansion. Lady Paulyn abjured floriculture as a foolish 
waste of money. The geometrical flower-beds in the Dutch garden, 
that had once adorned the south wing, had been replaced by a flat 
expanse of turf, on which her ladyship’s sheep ranged at their plea- 
sure; the wide lawn before the grand saloon—a panelled chamber 
of fifty feet long, with musical instruments and emblems painted 
on the central panels— was also a pasture for those useful animals, 
who sometimes looked in at the open windows while Lady Paulyn 
and Hilda sat at work within. 

Lord Paulyn was pacing the walk by the conifers as the wagon- 
ette drove up, and flew to assist the vicarage man-of-all-work in his 
attendance upon the ladies. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve all come,’ he exclaimed, as he handed out 
Elizabeth, apparently unconscious of the absence of her two sisters. 
‘ Very good of your father to bring you to such a dismal hole. I 
sometimes wonder my mother and Hilda don’t go to sleep for a hun- 
dred years like the girl in the fairy tale, from sheer inability to get 
rid of their time in any other way. But they sit and stitch, stitch, 
stitch, like a new version of the Song of the Shirt, and write letters 
to distant friends, the Lord knows what about. Here, Treby, take 
care of the ladies’ wraps, will you,’ to a doddling old man in a 
shabby black suit, who was my lady’s butler and house-steward, 
and was popularly supposed to clean the knives and fill the coal- 
scuttles in a cavernous range of cellars with which the mansion was 
undermined. 
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The Viscount led the way to the drawing-room, or saloon—that 
spacious apartment with the flesh-coloured panelling which had been 
originally designed for a music-room. It was a stately chamber, 
with six long windows, and two fire-places with high narrow mantel- 
pieces, upon each of which appeared a scanty row of tiny Nankin 
tea-cups. Scantiness was indeed the distinguishing feature of the 
Ashcombe furniture from garret to cellar, but was perhaps more 
strikingly obvious in this spacious apartment than in any other 
room in the house. A faded and much-worn Turkey carpet covered 
the centre of the floor—a mere island in an ocean of bees-waxed oak ; 
a few spindle-legged chairs and tables were dotted about here and 
there ; two hard-seated couches of the classic mould — their frames 
rosewood inlaid with brass, their cushions covered with a striped 
satin damask, somewhat frayed at the edges, exhibiting traces of 
careful repair — stood at a respectful distance from each fireplace ; 
and one easy-chair, of a somewhat more modern manufacture, but 
by no means a choice or costly specimen of the upholsterer’s art, 
was drawn close up to the one hearth upon which there burned a 
somewhat meagre pile of small wood, the very waste and refuse of 
the timber-yard. Lady Paulyn was seated in this chair, with a little | 
three-cornered shawl of her own knitting drawn tightly round her 
skinny shoulders, as if she would thereby have eked out the spar- 
ing supply of fuel. Miss Disney sat at one of the little tables re- 
mote from the fire, copying a column of figures into an account- 
book. Both ladies rose to receive their guests, but not with any 
rapturous greeting. 

‘ Very good of you to come all this way to see a quiet old woman 
like me,’ said the dowager, as if she had hardly expected them, in 
spite of Hilda’s note ‘ to remind.’ 

‘Why the deuce don’t you have a fire in both fireplaces in such 
weather as this, mother ?’ the Viscount demanded, shivering, as he 
placed himself on the centre of the hearthrug, and thus extinguished 
the only fire there was. 

‘I never have had two fires in this room, Reginald, and I never 
will have two fires,’ replied the dowager resolutely. ‘ When I can’t 
sit here with one fire, I shall leave off sitting here altogether. I 
don’t hold with your modern luxurious habits.’ 

‘ But it must have been an ancient habit to warm this room a 
little better than you do, or it would hardly have been built with two 
fireplaces,’ said Lord Paulyn. 

‘That, I imagine, was rather a question of architectural uni- 
formity,’ replied the dowager. 

‘ There’s the luncheon-gong,’ said her son. ‘ Perhaps we shall 
find it a little warmer in the dining-room.’ 

There was a good deal of ceremony at Ashcombe, considering 
the scantiness of the household; and Lady Paulyn took no refresh- 
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ment that was not heralded by beat of gong. Her little bit of roast 
mutton, or her fried sole and skinny chicken, cost no more on ac- 
count of that majestic prelude, and it kept up the right tone, as my 
lady sometimes observed to Hilda. The luncheon to-day, though 
quite a festive banquet in comparison with the silver biscuit-barrel 
and mouldering Stilton cheese which formed the staple of the daily 
meal, was not too bountiful a repast. There was a gaunt piece of 
ribs of beef, bony and angular, as of an ox that had known hard 
times, at one end of the long table; a melancholy-looking roast 
fowl, with huge and scaley legs, whose advanced age ought to have 
held him sacred from the assassin, and who seemed to feel his iso- 
lated position on a very large dish, with a distant border of sliced 
tongue, lemon, and parsley. There were two dishes of potatoes, 
fried and boiled; there was a little glass dish of marmalade, that 
was made quite a feature of on one side of the board; and a similar 
dish containing four anchovies reposing in a grove of-parsley, which 
enlivened the other side. There was an artistic preparation of beet- 
root and endive on a centre dish, and two ponderous diamond-cut 
cellery glasses; these, with a pickle-stand or two, and a good deal 
of splendour in the way of cruets, gave the table an air of being quite 
liberally furnished. 

The meal was tolerably cheerful despite a certain toughness and 
wooden flavour in the viands. Mr. Luttrell pleaded his sworn enmity 
to luncheons as an excuse for not eating anything; and conversed 
agreeably with the dowager, who had brightened a little by this 
time, and seemed determined to make the best of things. Lord 
Paulyn sat between Mrs. Chevenix and Elizabeth, and had a good 
deal to say for himself in one way and another. He was enchanted 
to hear that Elizabeth was to have a season in town next year. 

‘You must come to me for the Oxford and Cambridge, mind, 
Mrs. Chevenix,’ he said. ‘I always charter a crib—I beg you par- 
don—take a house on the river for that event. I thought Miss 
Elizabeth would never consent to be buried alive down here all her 
days. She isn’t like my mother and Hilda. It suits them very 
well. There’s something of the fossil in their composition, and a 
century or so more or less in a pit doesn’t make any difference to 
them. I’m so glad I shall see you in town next year.’ 

This to Elizabeth, and with an extreme heartiness. He could 
hardly behave like this to every pretty girl he met, Mrs. Chevenix 
thought ; it must mean something serious ; and in the dim future she 
beheld herself allied to the peerage, through her niece, Lady Paulyn. 

He seemed very glad when luncheon was over, and he could 
carry off the two young ladies to see the family portraits. 

‘ You won’t care much about that kind of thing, I daresay,’ he 
said to Mrs. Chevenix, not caring to be troubled with that matron’s 
society ; ‘you'd rather stop and talk to my mother.’ 
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‘There is nothing would give me more pleasure than a chat 
with dear Lady Paulyn,’ simpered aunt Chevenix, inwardly shud- 
dering as she remembered her vain attempt to interest that inexor- 
able dowager; ‘but my brother Wilmot seems to have a great deal 
to say to her, and if I have a passion for one thing above another, it 
is for family portraits, especially where the family is ancient and dis- 
tinguished like yours.’ 

‘O, very well, you can come, of course. I'll show you the old 
fogies; my grandfathers and great grandfathers, and all their brother- 
hood and sisterhood.’ 

‘Miss Disney will accompany us, of course,’ said Mrs. Chevenix, 
smiling graciously at Hilda, who sat opposite to her, very fair to 
look upon in her waxwork serenity. 

‘O, Hilda knows the pictures by heart. She’d rather sit by the 
fire and spin; or go on with those everlasting accounts she is always 
scribbling for my mother.’ 

‘I will come if you like, Mrs. Chevenix,’ replied Hilda, ignoring 
her cousin’s remark. 

The party of exploration, therefore, consisted of the three dam- 
sels, Mrs. Chevenix, and Lord Paulyn; a party large enough to 
admit of being divided—a result which aunt Chevenix had laboured 
to achieve. Lord Paulyn straggled off at once with Elizabeth through 
the long suite of upper chambers, with deep oaken seats in all the 
windows—Hampton Court on a small scale—leaving Hilda to play 
cicerone for Mrs. Chevenix, and Diana, whom her aunt contrived 
to keep at her side; thus leaving the coast clear for those other 
two, whose careless laughter rang gaily through the old empty 
rooms. Merciless was the criticism which those departed Paulyns 
suffered at the hands of their graceless descendant and Elizabeth 
Luttrell. The scowling military uncles, the blustering naval uncles, 
the smirking grandmothers and aunts, with powdered ringlets mean- 
dering over bare shoulders, or flowing locks and loose bodice of 
the Lely periéd. Lord Paulyn entertained his companion with scraps 
of family history ; their mesalliances, extravagances, and other mis- 
deeds, which did not tend to the glorification of that noble race. 

But Reginald Paulyn did not devote all his attention to his 
duties as cicerone. He had a great deal to say to Elizabeth about 
himself and his own affairs; and a great many questions to ask about 
herself, her likings, dislikings, and so on. 

‘I’m sure you’re fond of horses,’ he said; ‘a girl with your 
superior intellect must be fond of horses.’ 

‘I did not know that taste was a mark of superior intellect; I 
may have a dormant passion for horse-flesh, certainly, but you see it 
has never been developed. I can’t go into raptures about Toby, 
that big horse you saw in the wagonette. I used to be very fond of 
Cupid, a pony that Blanche and I rode when we were children; but 
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unfortunately Cupid grew too small for me, or at least I grew too 
big for Cupid, and papa gave him away. That is all my experience 
of horses.’ 

‘ Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the Viscount, with a distressed air. 
‘It seems a burning shame that a girl like you should get so little 
out of life. Why, you ought to have a couple of hunters, and follow 
the hounds twice a week every season; it would be an introduction 
‘to a new existence. And you ought to have a pair of thorough-bred 
ponies, and a nice little trap to drive them in.’ 

Elizabeth laughed gaily at this suggestion. 

‘A clergyman’s daughter with her own hunters and pony car- 
riage would be rather an incongruous person,’ she said. 

‘But you’re not going to be a clergyman’s daughter all your 
life. When you come to London you'll see things in a very different 
light.’ 

‘London,’ repeated Elizabeth, with a little sigh. ‘ Yes, I think 
I should like that kind of life; only the poor old home will seem 
ever so much more dismal afterwards. I sometimes fancy I could 
bear it better if there were not quite so many Sundays. The week- 
days would go drifting by, and one would hardly know how long the 
dreary time was, any more than one counts the hours when one is 
asleep. But Sunday pulls you up sharply with the reflection— 
‘«* Another empty week gone ; another empty week coming!” A day 
of rest, too, after a week of nothingness. What a mockery!’ 

‘Sunday is a bore, certainly,’ said the Viscount. ‘People are 
so dam prejudiced. If it wasn’t for Tattersall’s, and the Star-and- 
Garter—a rather jolly dinner-place near town, you know—Sunday 
would be unbearable. But I wouldn’t worry myself about coming 
back to Hawleigh after you’ve had a season in town, if I were you. 
Sufficient for the day, you know, as that fellow Shakespeare says. 
In the first place, it’s a long way ahead; and in the second, you may 
never come back at all. Who knows ?’ 

They were sitting in one of the deep old window-seats, waiting 
for Mrs. Chevenix and the two young ladies; that diplomatic person 
having contrived to ask Hilda so many questions about the pictures, 
and to be so fascinated ever and anon by glimpses of that flat waste 
of verdure called the park, as to detain her party for some time by 
the way, thus affording Elizabeth and the Viscount ample leisure 
for their téte-a-téte. They were sitting side by side in one of the 
windows; Elizabeth with her head resting against the ponderous 
shutter, the golden-brown hair melting into the rich-brown of the 
polished oak, the heavy eyelids drooping lazily over the dark-blue 
eyes, the whole face in a half listless repose. Very different would 
have seemed the same face if Malcolm Forde had been her com- 
panion—radiant with a light and life whose glory Reginald Paulyn 
was destined never to behold. 
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‘ You can’t tell what’s in the future, you see,’ said the Viscount, 
looking curiously at the tranquil face opposite him. ‘Suppose I 
were to tell your fortune—eh, Miss Luttrell ?’ 

‘I should have to cross your palm with a piece of gold, perhaps, 
and I’m sure I haven’t any.’ 

‘Never mind the gold. Shall I tell you your fortune ?’ 

‘I have no great faith in your prophetic power.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that if you saw my betting-book. I have 
not been out in my calculations three times since the Craven 
meeting.’ 

‘ But that is quite another matter; you have some solid ground- 
work for your calculations there, and here you have none.’ 

‘Haven’t I? Yes, I have; only you'd be offended ifI were to 
tell you what it is. I must have your hand, please—no, the left,” 
as she offered him the right with a somewhat reluctant air. ‘ Yes, 
in this pretty little pink palm I can read a great deal. First and 
foremost, that it will be your own fault if ever you go back to Haw- 
leigh parsonage as Miss Luttrell; secondly, that you can have as 
many hunters as you like at your disposal next winter; thirdly, 
that it will be your own fault if you have not your pony-carriage 
and outriders for the park in the following spring. That’s my pro~- 
phecy. Of course it will depend in a considerable measure upon 
yourself whether I prove a true prophet.’ 

Elizabeth’s heart beat a little faster as Lord Paulyn released 
her hand, with just the faintest detention of those slim fingers in 
his strong grasp. Was not this the very realisation of her brightest, 
fondest dreams of earthly glory? Rank and wealth, fashion and 
pleasure and splendour, seemed, as it were, flung into her lap, like a 
heap of gathered roses, without trouble or effort of her own to com- 
pass their winning ; prizes in life’s lottery that she had only thought: 
of in a far-off way, as blessings which might come to her sooner or 
later, if fortune were kind—but prizes that she had thought of very 
much and very often—to be cast thus at her feet ! For, although the. 
Viscount had not in plain words offered her his hand and fortune, 
there was a significance in his tone, an earnestness in his looks, that. 
made his speech almost a preliminary offer—a sounding of the 
ground, before taking a bolder step. 

She gave a little silvery laugh, which seemed a sufficient reply 
to Lord Paulyn’s vaticination. 

Even in that moment, with a vision of boundless horses and 
carriages, country seats and opera-boxes, shining before her ; dazzled 
with the thought of how grand a thing it would be to win the posi- 
tion she had talked of winning in her wildest, most insolent moods ; 
to prove to Gertrude and Diana, and all the little world which 
might have doubted or disparaged her, that she was indeed a 
superior creature, marked out by destiny for a splendid caréer— 
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even amid such thoughts as these, there came the image of Malcolm 
Forde, a disturbing presence. 

‘ Could I bear my life without him?’ she thought; ‘ could I ever 
put him quite out of my mind ?’ 

All her worldly longings, her ignorant yearning for the splendours 
of this world, seemed hardly strong enough to weigh against that 
foolish passion for a man who had never professed any warmer re- 
gard for her than for the most commonplace of young women in 
his congregation. 

‘If he loved me, and asked me to be his wife, should I be 
foolish enough to marry him, I wonder?’ she thought, while Lord 
Paulyn’s admiring gaze was still rooted to her thoughtful face ; 
‘would I give up every pleasure I have ever dreamed about for his 
sake ?’ 

The Viscount was happily unconscious of the turn which his 
companion’s thoughts had taken. He fancied that it was his own 
suggestive remarks which had made her thoughtful. 

‘I fancy I hit her rather hard there,’ he said to himself. ‘I 
don’t suppose it will ever come to anything, and I’ve made my 
book so as to hedge the matrimonial question altogether; but if 
ever I do marry, that’s the girl I'll have for my wife. Not a six- 
pence to bless herself with, of course—and there are no end of 
young women in the market who'd bring me a hatful of money— 
but a man can’t have everything, and a girl who’d been brought up 
in a Devonshire parsonage wouldn’t be likely to have any extrava- 
gant notions calculated to ruin a fellow.’ 

By which sagacious reflection it will be seen that the Viscount 
was not without the Paulyn virtue of economy. 

Hilda’s calm presence appeared anon upon the threshold of the 
open door, leading the way for the others; and this being the last 
of the state rooms, the Viscount’s opportunities came to an end. 
He was hardly sorry for this, perhaps, having said already rather 
more than he wanted to say. ‘But that girl is handsome enough 
to make any fellow lose his head,’ he said to himself, by way of 
excuse for his own imprudence. 

Miss Disney surveyed the two with a thoughtful countenance. 
‘I hope you have been entertained with the pictures, Miss Eliza- 
beth,’ she said, with the faintest possible sneer; ‘I had no idea that 
Reginald was so accomplished a critic as to keep you amused all 
this time.’ 

‘ We haven’t been looking at the pictures or talking of the pic- 
tures half the time,’ replied Elizabeth coolly. ‘ You don’t imagine 
one could interest oneself for an hour with those dingy old por- 
traits. We have been talking of ourselves—always a most delight- 
ful subject.’ 

Miss Disney smiled a wintry smile. 
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‘Then if we have done with the pictures, we may as well go 
back to my aunt,’ she said. 

‘O, hang it all,’ exclaimed Lord Paulyn, looking at his watch, 
a bulky hunter that had been over more five-barred gates and bull- 
finches than fall to the lot of many time-pieces, ‘there’s an hour 
and a half before dinner; we can’t shiver in that Siberian drawing- 
room all that time. Put on your wraps, and come for a walk in the 
park, and I’il take you round to the stables and show you my 
hunters.’ 

Anything seemed preferable, even to aunt Chevenix, than that 
dreary drawing-room with its handful of fuel; so the ladies clad 
themselves in shawls and winter jackets, and sallied out with Lord 
Paulyn to inspect his domain. 

There was very little to see in the park—a vast expanse of flat- 
ness dotted about by some fine old timber; a young plantation of 
sycamore and poplar—the dowager affected only the cheapest kind of 
timber—here and there, looking pinched and poor in its leaflessness, 
protected by a rugged post-and-rail fence, with Lady Paulyn’s initials 
branded upon every rail, lest midnight marauders should plunder her 
fences in their lawless quest for firewood. It was all very sombre 
and dreary in the early November twilight, and the black moorland 
above them took a threatening aspect, as of a sullen giant meditat- 
ing some vengeance against the house of Ashcombe, which had lain 
a vassal at his feet so long. 

‘I would rather have the humblest cottage perched up yonder 
on the summit of that hill,’ cried Elizabeth, pointing to the dark 
edge of the moor, behind which the faint yellow light was fading, 
‘than this grand house down here; there’s something stifling in 
the atmosphere.’ 

‘You'd find it uncommonly cold up yonder in the winter,’ re- 
plied the Viscount in his practical way; ‘ and Ashcombe wouldn’t 
be half a bad place if it was properly kept up, with about six times 
the establishment my mother keeps. But she has her whims, poor 
old lady, and I’m bound to give way to them as long as she’s mis- 
tress here.’ 

‘How good of you!’ said Hilda; ‘ how very good of you, to 
allow my aunt to deprive herself of luxuries and pleasures in order 
that you may be the richest man in the county !’ 

‘You needn’t indulge your natural propensity for sneering, at my 
expense, Miss Disney,’ replied Lord Paulyn rather savagely. ‘It 
amuses my mother to save money, and I let her do it. Just as I 
should let her keep a roomful of tame cats if she had a fancy that 
way. I don’t think your position in the family is one that gives 
you a right to criticise my conduct.’ 

The fair transparent face flushed faintly for a moment, but Miss 
Disney vouchsafed no answer; and Diana Luttrell plunged valour- 
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ously into the gap with an eager demand to see the hunters before 
it grew quite dark. 

‘ Very proper indeed,’ thought Mrs. Chevenix; ‘that kind of 
young woman requires a good deal of putting down. I never like 
these dependent cousins about a young man—especially if they 
happen to be good-looking.’ 

She glanced at Miss Disney, a slim graceful figure of about 
middle height, dressed in a shabby black silk gown, but with a cer- 
tain elegance and style that was independent of dress. A fair deli- 
cate face, from whose thoughtful calm the Chevenix eye could dis- 
cover very little. She had only a general impression that these quiet 
young women are of all others the most dangerous. 

They went to the stables to see Lord Paulyn’s horses; and Mrs. 
Chevenix had to endure rather an uncomfortable quarter of an hour 
going in and out of loose boxes, where satin-coated steeds with 
fiery eyes jerked and champed and snorted at her with malignant 
intentions, or seemed so to champ and snort; but she bore it all 
with a lamb-like meekness; while Elizabeth patted the velvety 
noses of these creatures with her ungloved hand, and brushed fear- 
lessly against their hind legs in a manner that went far to confirm 
the Viscount’s belief in her vast superiority to the common order 
of women. _Not that Hilda Disney showed any fear of the horses. 
She was as much at home with them as if they had been so many 
lap-dogs, and they seemed to know and love her, a fact which Mrs. 
Chevenix marked with a jealous eye. 

‘Love me, love my dog,’ she thought ; ‘ some people begin by 
loving the dog.’ r 

It was dark when they left the great gloomy quadrangle where 
the long row of loose boxes had the air of so many cells for solitary 
confinement, and Miss Disney conducted them to one of the nu- 
merous spare bedrooms to readjust their toilets for the evening, a 
bedroom which was spare in every sense of the word: sparely fur- 
nished with an ancient four-poster and half a dozen grim high- 
backed chairs, a darksome mahogany dressing-table, a tall narrow 
looking-glass which was a most impartial reflector of the human 
countenance, making every one alike hideous; sparely lighted with 
a single candle in a massive armorial-emblazoned silver candlestick. 
Here Hilda left them to their own devices. There was no offer of 
afternoon tea, and Diana yawned dismally as she cast herself upon 
one of the high-backed chairs. 

‘ How I wish it was over!’ she exclaimed ; ‘I don’t think I ever 
had such a long day. It’s all very well for Lizzie, she has Lord 
Paulyn to flirt with, and I suppose it’s rather nice to flirt with a 
Viscount. But Miss Disney is really the most un-get-on-able-with 
girl that it was ever my misfortune to encounter.’ 

‘Miss Disney is a very clever young woman, my dear, for all 
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that,’ replied Mrs. Chevenix mysteriously; ‘rely upon it, she has 
her own views about her position here.’ 

‘You mean that she would like to marry her cousin, I suppose,’ 
said Elizabeth. * 

‘I mean that to do that is the sole aim and object of her life,’ 
replied Mrs. Chevenix with conviction, ‘but a design in which she 
will not succeed.’ 

‘ You’re so suspicious, auntie,’ said Elizabeth carelessly. ‘ Aren’t 
we to have any more candles? O, dear me, what a dreadful old 
place this is!—something like those goblin castles one reads of in 
German legends, where there. are a number of huge ancient rooms 
and only one old steward, and where a traveller begs a night’s 
shelter, and is half frightened to death before morning.’ 

The dinner, which Elizabeth had looked forward to seeing as a 
kind of natural curiosity, was of a somewhat shadowy and Barmecide 
order, like the pale wraith of some decent dinner that had died and 
been buried a long while ago. There was Julienne, that refuge of 
the destitute in soups, a thin and vapid decoction, with a faint flavour 
of pot-herbs and old bones; there was filleted sole a la maitre d’hotel, 
with a good deal more sauce—a compound of the bill-sticker or 
paste-brush order—than sole. There was curry, that rock of 
shelter for the distressed cook—a curry which might have been veal 
or rabbit, or the remains of the ancient fowl that had graced the board 
at luncheon ; and there were patties also, of a somewhat flavourless 
order, patties that were curiously lacking in individuality. The 
joint is a more serious thing, and the cook, feeling that her art was 
here unavailing, came to the front boldly with a very small leg of 
Dartmoor mutton, which gave place anon to a brace of pheasants, 
the victims of Lord Paulyn’s gun. The sweets were various pre- 
parations of a gelatinous and farinaceous order, stately in shape and 
appearance, and faintly flavoured with Marsala, or essential oil of 
almonds. The dessert consisted of biscuits, and almonds and raisins, 
a dish of wintry apples, and another of half-ripened oranges, and 
some fossil preparations of crystallised fruit, which looked like heir- 
looms that had been handed down from generation to generation of 
the Paulyns. This banquet—served with a solemn air, and a strict 
observance of the proprieties, by the ancieht man-of-all-work and a 
puritanical-looking parlour-maid, who evidently had the ancient un- 
der her thumb, and who gibed at him and scolded him ever and anon 
in the retirement of the sideboard—was a somewhat dreary meal ; 
but Lord Paulyn had Elizabeth on his left hand, and found plenty 
to talk about with that damsel while the barren courses dragged 
their slow length along. Mr. Luttrell, to whom a good dinner was 
the very mainstay of existence, sought in vain to satisfy his appetite 
with the insignificant morsels of provision that were handed him by 
the ancient serving-man; nor was he able to console himself for the 
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poverty of the menu by a desperate recourse to the bottle; for the 
vintages which the ancient doled out to him were of so thin and 
sour a character, that he was inclined to think the still hock was 
more nearly related to the dowager’s own peculiar brand of cider 
than that lady would have cared to acknowledge. He ate his din- 
ner, however, or made believe to eat, with a cheerful countenance, 
heroically concealing the anguish that gnawed him within, and did 
his best to make himself agreeable to Lady Paulyn, who was a 
strong-minded old woman, read every line of the Times newspaper 
daily, and was up in all the ins and outs of the money market, 
being much given to the shifting of her investments, and to cau- 
tious little speculations and dabblings on her own account. The 
Vicar, who had never had a sixpence to invest, found it rather up- 
hill work to discuss foreign loans, Indian irrigation companies, and 
American railways with this astute financier, and was glad when 
the conversation drifted into a political channel, when the dowager 
proclaimed herself an advanced liberal, with revolutionary notions 
about the income-tax. 

He was hardly sorry when they all left the table together, after a 
small ration of very indifferent coffee had been served out by the 
ancient, ‘ in the nice friendly continental fashion,’ as the dowager re- 
marked with a sprightly air, and he found a quiet little dark corner 
in the drawing-room—dimly illumined with two pair of sallow-com- 
plexioned candles, which gave a sickly light, as ifjust recovered from 
the jaundice—where he sank into a peaceful and soothing slumber, 
while Lady Paulyn played fox-and-geese with Mrs. Chevenix, who 
was enraptured by this small token of favour from the dowager. 
Lord Paulyn insisted upon playing bézique in a remote corner with 
Elizabeth, leaving Diana and Hilda to languish in solitude on one 
of the Grecian couches, Diana making feeble little attempts at con- 
versation, which Miss Disney would neither encourage nor assist. 

Bézique, which neither of the players cared about playing, af- 
forded a delightful opportunity for flirtation, in a shadowy corner, 
where the four languishing candles made darkness visible; and it was 
an opportunity which Lord Paulyn contrived to make the most of. Yet 
he was careful, withal, not to commit himself to anything serious. 
There was always plenty of time for that kind of thing, and he had 
some years ago made up his mind never to marry, unless marriage 
should offer itself to him backed by very substantial advantages in 
the way of worldly wealth. But this girl, this country parson’s 
daughter, had attracted and fascinated him as no other woman had 
ever done. He had, indeed, from his boyhood cherished an anti- 
pathy to feminine society, preferring to take his ease in a public bil- 
liard-room or a stable-yard, rather than to sacrifice to the graces of 
life in a drawing-room or boudoir. He was not in the least degree 
like that typical Frenchman of modern French novels who spends 
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his forenoon in arraying himself like the lilies of the field, and then 
sallies forth, combed and curled and perfumed, to languish in the 
boudoir of the young Marquise de la Rochevielle till dinner-time, 
and after dining elaborately at the Café Riche, repairs to the side- 
scenes of some easy-going theatre, to worship at the shrine of Made- 
moiselle Battemain the dancer ; thus employing his life from morn 
till midnight in the cultivation of the tender passion. 

Not often did Reginald Paulyn meet with a woman whose society 
he considered worth having; but there was in Elizabeth’s manner 
something that charmed him almost as much as her beauty. She 
was so perfectly at her ease with him; showed at times an insolent 
depreciation of him, which was refreshing by its novelty ; received 
his adulation with such an air of divine right, that he felt a delight- 
ful sense of security in her society. She was not trying to captivate 
him, like almost all the other young women of his acquaintance. Her 
mind was not filled to the brim with the one fact that he was the 
best match of the season. 

‘Do you think your father would let you ride,’ he asked, ‘if I 
were to put a couple of horses at your disposal, and a steady-going 
old groom I’ve got down here, who'd take no end of care of you ?’ 

‘I am quite sure papa would not; and even if he would, I have 
no time for riding.’ 

‘No time! Why, what can you find to occupy you down 
here ?’ 

‘I have my poor people to visit.’ 

‘ What !’ exclaimed the Viscount, with a look of mingled disgust 
and mortification. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you go in for that 
kind of thing ? I thought your eldest sister did it all.’ 

‘I don’t see why my sister should have a copyright in good works.’ 

‘No; but, really, I thought it was quite out of your line.’ 

‘Thanks for the compliment. But you see, I am not quite so 
bad asI seem. I have taken to visiting some of papa’s poorer parish- 
ioners lately, and I have found the work much pleasanter than I fan- 
cied it would be.’ : 

‘O, you have taken to it lately,’ said Lord Paulyn, with a 
moody look. ‘I suppose it was that tall curate who put it into 
your head.’ : 

‘Yes; it was Mr. Forde who first awakened me to a sense of 
my duty,’ replied Elizabeth fearlessly. 

‘ How long has he been here, that fellow ?’ 

‘ What fellow ?’ 

‘The curate.’ 

‘Mr. Forde has been with us nearly two years.’ 

After this the conversation languished a little, while Lord Paulyn 
meditated upon the possibilities with regard to Miss Luttrell and 
her father’s curate. She had flashed out at him so indignantly just 
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now, as if his disrespectful mention of this man were an offence to 
herself. He determined to push the question a little closer. 

‘I daresay he’s a very decent fellow,’ he said; ‘ but I could 
never make much way with that kind of man. They seem a distinct 
breed somehow, like the zebra. However, I’ve no doubt he’s a well- 
meaning fellow. I thought he seemed rather sweet upon your eldest 
sister.’ 

Elizabeth gave a little scornful laugh. 

‘Mr. Forde is not sweet upon any one,’ she answered ; ‘he is a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedec; or after a more 
severe order, for I believe that matrimony was not forbidden to that 
ancient priesthood. Mr. Forde sets his face against it.’ 

‘An artful dodge upon his part, perhaps,’ said the Viscount 
doubtfully. ‘I daresay he is lying in wait for a wife worth having.’ 

His keen eyes surveyed Elizabeth’s face with a searching gaze, 
but could not read the mystery of that splendid countenance. He 
would have gone on talking about the curate, but she checked him 
with an authoritative air. 

‘I wouldn’t trouble myself to discuss Mr. Forde’s inclinations, if 
I were you,’ she said; ‘ you have confessed your inability to sympa- 
thise with that kind of person. He is a very noble-minded man, 
who has marked out a particular line of life for himself. There is 
nothing in common between you and him.’ 

‘ Candid,’ said the Viscount with a careless laugh, ‘ but not com- 
plimentary. No, I don’t suppose my line of life is what you’d call 
noble-minded ; but I mean to win a Derby before I die ; and I mean 
to win something else too’— this with the bright red-brown eyes full 
upon her face—‘ if I make up my mind to go in for it.’ 

The wagonette was announced at this juncture, and Mr. Luttrell 
awoke from refreshing slumbers to gather his womankind around 
him and depart from the halls of Ashcombe, rejoicing in his soul at 
this release. 

‘ Thank goodness, that’s over!’ he exclaimed, as he settled him- 
self in a corner of the wagonette, half smothered by his sister’s 
ample draperies and Cashmere shawl; ‘and if ever Lady Paulyn 
catches me trusting myself to her hospitality again, she may give 
me as miserable a dinner as she gave me to-day.’ 

‘Upon my word, Wilmot, I believe you are the most short- 
sighted of created beings,’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, with a pro- 
found sigh. 

‘It would have required an uncommonly long sight to see 
anything fit to eat at that dinner,’ answered Mr. Luttrell. ‘ Supper 
is a meal to which I have a radical objection ; but ifthere’s anything 
edible in the house when we get home to-night, I shall be strongly 
tempted to submit my digestion to that ordeal.’ 

‘I’m sure I could eat half a barrel of oysters,’ exclaimed Diana 
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with a weary air. ‘I never went through such a day in my life. It’s 
all very fine for Aunt Chevenix and Lizzie to be puffed’ up with the 
idea of having made a conquest, but anybody can see that Lord 
Paulyn is a professed flirt, and that his attentions are as meaningless 
as they can be.’ 

‘ These are questions,’ said Aunt Chevenix with dignity, ‘ which 
time alone can solve. I think we have had an extremely pleasant 
day, and that Lady Paulyn is a woman of wonderful force of charac- 
ter. Eccentric I admit, and somewhat close in her domestic arrange- 
ments—I’m afraid my cap was on one side all the evening, from the 
inadequacy of light on the toilet-table when I dressed for dinner 
—pbut a very remarkable woman.’ 

‘That’s a safe thing to say of anybody, aunt,’ replied Elizabeth. 
‘Mrs. Brownrigg, who starved her apprentices to death, was a remark- 
able woman.’ 





THE SERVANTS’ HALL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORD LYNN'S WIFE,’ ‘LADY FLAVIA,’ ETC. 


Tue long panorama of Abraham’s march across the plains of Meso- 
potamia winds itself out before us; the heavy herds of lowing oxen, 
the white masses of sheep cropping the short sweet grass of the 
desert, the camels with their snaky necks and noiseless tread, the 
household goods and gear removed with painful toil from camp to 
camp, these we can see well. But ofthe ‘ young men and maidens,’ 
of the herdsmen who tended the cattle, of the damsels who filled tall 
pitchers at the sandy wells, and churned fresh milk into the rough 
butter of Araby the Blest, who baked dhourra or millet cakes on the 
griddle, and kindled fires with the dried thorns of the wilderness, we 
know little indeed. 

Servants, as we first find them depicted in the chronicles which 
have left to us all-abiding descriptions of the patriarchal ages, were 
never wholly free. “Most, or many, of the satellites of some mighty 
lord of flocks and herds, such as Abraham was, were slaves pure and 
simple. Hagar, the ‘ bondswoman,’ with her romantic history, and 
her son’s heritage of wild independence—the spear and saddle of the 
Bedouin—furnishes the most invaluable illustration of the former 
type. Many of those who did the bidding of my lord the Sheikh were 
his very absolute property, just as the cows, the goats, and the sheep 
were. But there were others, and those probably the best and 
brightest of the great migratory family wending its way across Asian 
plains, who had never been bought and sold for money. But they 
had sold—or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that they had 
apprenticed—themselves. Jacob, in his long voluntary servitude— 
first recompensed by the gift of Leah, secondly paid by the conces- 
sion, long delayed, of Rachel as the wife of the long-enduring lover— 
is an example of the second phase of servitude. But Jacob himself 
was, by the consequences of his agreement, not free. His heathen 
father-in-law was for the time being his master and his creditor, and 
the link between the two was not one to be readily snapped. 

When the absurd purists of the French Revolution set down 
among the glorious principles of 1789 the axiom, since applauded in 
America, that ‘all men are born free and equal,’ they were as far 
from the truth as if they had denied that two and two make four. It 
is very seldom that we can predicate of any two men that they are 
exactly equal. In weight of muscle, in weight of brain, in superior 
conditions of health, temper, opportunity, one will surely bear the 
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bell. And as for freedom of the congenital kind, where are we to 
look for it? Associations, cradle-environing circumstances, are 
potent to produce an effect everywhere. The groove in which we 
are to run is ready hollowed for most of us before we cut our earliest 
teeth. It may generally be safely said that the squire’s son will 
take an early interest in guns and ponies, and that little hook-nosed 
Aminadab, in the Minories, will in his tenderest years lend half- 
pence at usurious interest, and execute writs of fieri facias against 
the oyster-grottoes and toys of his juvenile companions. The em- 
ployers of labour, and those who supply the want, are almost desig- 
nated from the beginning. 

Domestic servitude has rarely, in any age of the world’s history, 
presented the repulsive features of the plantation slavery, the gang 
system, which Greeks and Romans began, and which we men of 
Christendom—Spaniards, Dutch, English—worked out to the bitter 
end in our sugar-fields and cotton haciendas of Peru, Mexico, and 
the Western Indies. That system had its mainspring in the draw- 
ing of great profits from fertile estates tilled by profuse slave labour 
enforced by cruel penalties—of the use, in fact, of human cattle 
goaded and tamed by the whip. At great cost of life, of pain, and 
of anxious supervision, this benevolent theory has commonly realised 
its end in the form of large profits. But no one of any country or 
creed has ever sought to regulate his household according to the 
model of a Jamaica or Brazilian—or possibly a Campanian—slave- 
worked estate. Men—even tyrants—like to see smiling faces 
about them, are averse to signs and sounds of sufferings, and prefer 
to be at least ostensibly in the good graces of the men and women 
whom they encounter a dozen times a day. Rely on it, that Nero 
was good to his slaves, and Domitian gracious to his freedmen; that 
the maddest wretch who ever abused the purple and the diadem, 
from Paul of Russia to Theodore of Abyssinia, desired the goodwill 
of those who lived under his roof. The sallow captive sickening in 
some Umbrian mine, the gaunt drudge grinding in the Roman flour- 
mill, might have thought with a sigh of envy of the difference be- 
tween their lot and that of the fat smooth-skinned slaves within my 
lord senator’s gates, insolent jovial beings on whose plump necks 
the yoke of bondage sat very lightly. 

The old principle exacted some steady standpoint, some fixity of 
tenure, in the relations between man and master, between maid and 
mistress. That Jeames or John Thomas should give a month’s 
warning, that Mary Anne should better her condition by migrating 
to a region of higher wages or ampler perquisites, would have 
seemed a preposterous hypothesis to our forefathers, whether Jew or 
Gentile, Roman or Teuton. The masters and mistresses of the dead- 
and-buried ages were tenacious in their hold of those who did their 
bidding. Long terms of service, stringent agreements resembling 
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indentures of apprenticeship, were the rule in old days. And these 
were interpreted in case of need by judges and justices who had 
scant sympathy with insubordinate feeling. 

The favourite servant of the classic epoch—and he seems to have 
merited his master’s kindness—was the freedman. The picked and 
chosen man who had been lifted out of the great slough of slavery 
appears to have stood stoutly by his master. Mighty Pompey, alone 
in the fatal boat with his freedman; Nero, bleeding to death under 
self-inflicted wounds in the hut which his freedman alone had shared, 
prove how tough was the tie of gratitude between the lord and the 
emancipated chattel. A Roman’s freedman was to him what his 
shadow was—inseparable. And the hired servant, ‘my man’ of 
the middle ages, was, during the term of his hire, nearly as trust- 
worthy. When the old Dane sea-king Buy threw himself from the 
enemy’s deck into the gray waves of the Baltic, crying to ‘all Buy’s 
boys to go overboard,’ several gallant lads obeyed the summons to 
a watery grave. Buy was their captain and leader, and it was for 
them to follow him — even overboard. The hire being paid, the 
work must be done. 

The relations of master and servant, as understood during the 
feudal epoch, are admirably illustrated in the well-known Scottish 
ballad of ‘Edom O’Gordon.’ The unfortunate lady of the castle, 
hard beset in her burning stronghold by the followers of the robber 
chief, recognises a former retainer among the most active of the be- 
siegers, and thus accosts him : 

‘Wae worth my while! my man John, 
I paid ye well your hire ; 
Why pull ye down the chimney wall 
Lets in to me the fire ?’ 


And the reply of the ex-servant is characteristic : 


‘ Ye paid me well my hire, ladie, 
Ye paid me well my fee ; 
But now I'm Edom o’ Gordon’s man— 
Maun either do or dee!’ 


Dugald Dalgetty himself, type of all Free Lances and roving 
adventurers, could not more succinctly have expressed the loyalty, 
absolute while it lasted, which was based on a regular engagement 
and a stipulated wage. 

Shakespeare’s servants, to whatever date the action of the play 
may be assigned, are essentially the servants of a time of transition 
from old fashions to new, such as the Elizabethan era undoubtedly 
was. Thus in King Lear we have the noble example of fidelity set 
by Gloster’s servant, who fights and dies to save his aged master’s 
eyes from being torn out by the wicked accomplices of the king’s 
unnatural daughters. In other plays we have ‘good old Adam’ 
spending the remains of his strength in journeying with the outcast 
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son of his beloved lord; we have Bardolph’s wish to be with his 
master Falstaff, just deceased, even at the price of eternal misery ; 
and many another pattern of unreasoning canine trust and truth. 
But, then, we see other instances of roguish timeserving ; while, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff’s discharged followers, Nym 
and Pistol, are malignant as well as mutinous, spiteful as well as de- 
void of gratitude for the useful protection and capricious kindness of 
the fat knight. As a rule, the balance, as held by Shakespeare, 
preponderates greatly in favour of the good qualities of those in a 
servile position. The poor knave, who might very possibly lie and 
filch on his own account, would commonly stand up stoutly for his 
master with wits and tongue, with sword and buckler; would bear 
a beating from him or for him, and was ready to help him with un- 
questioning obedience in no matter what enterprise, for good or ill. 

What may be called the commercial servant—the man or maid 
who exchanges a certain commodity entitled skilled labour for an- 
other commodity known as money — he or she is as purely a pro- 
duct of modern times as is the Social Science Congress. The old 
names of servant and master exist, but they are hollow shams; poor 
feeble echoes of the old realities for ever dead and gone. Jeames 
or John Thomas, an independent citizen, who consents to put on 
livery for high wages, is too well aware that he is of the same ‘ flesh 
and*blood’ as his employer to entertain any romantic illusions as to 
the latter. His soul does not wear plush and hair-powder, what- 
ever he may do in the body; and the heraldic device on his buttons 
is simply to him some monstrous beast, not the sacred griffin or 
wyvern, for the honour of which the stanch hangers-on of noble 
houses used to handle steel blade or oaken cudgel with equal readi- 
ness. Nor are the Abigails of our day quite such picturesque ex- 
amples of stubborn fidelity as were their great great-grandmothers. 
When the goods of Colonel Francis Charteris were seized by war- 
rant of the court that condemned him, in 1728, the servants in his 
town-house stood a siege against the inefficient police of the day ; 
and a woman, bolder than the men, actually discharged a pistol 
among the beadles and constables as they forced an entrance. Writs 
of fi-fa may now be executed within the Bills of Mortality without 
the sheriff's satellites having to apprehend a rescue from some Ty- 
burnian housemaid armed with a revolver. 

It is hardly wonderful that servants, considered simply as such, 
have been steadily falling off in the qualities of subordination and 
attachment ever since they began to be free. The merits of an 
ideal servant are perhaps incompatible with the character of a free- 
man conscious of his liberty. Dogged faithfulness, obstinate affec- 
tion, docile obedience, have come to be regarded as the attributes of - 
a spaniel rather than of a human being, whether hired or not. The 
whole tendency of progress and legislation has for ages tended to 
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sap the prestige of superior station, and to equalise the practical, if 
not the titular, distinctions of rank. The intercourse too between 
servant and master, between maid and mistress, was formerly of a 
nature so familiar, frequent, and unrestrained, that we can hardly 
realise the intimate acquaintance with each other’s circumstances 
and feelings which high and low possessed. The John Thomas of 
old times had his memories of many journeys in which he and his 
master shared hardships and dangers from highwaymen and floods, 
from tavern brawlers and marauding soldiery. They had floundered 
in company through quagmires, forded rivers, been lost on moorland 
roads, occasionally fought side by side, and often arrived together, 
exhausted and mire-stained, on foundered nags, at some welcome 
hostelry. The lady too was used to sit among her maidens for long 
hours as they plied the spinning-wheel, and she knew every ballad 
they could sing, every story they could tell, and the names of their 
little brothers and of their rustic sweethearts were no mystery to her. 
There was not then the great gulf which education, refinement, 
and changes political and social, have hollowed out between those 
who command and those who serve. 

To reduce the connection implied in domestic servitude to a dry 
bargain is certainly to eliminate some of the most valuable features 
of the old system. The ancient arrangement was not one-sided. 
The servant’s fidelity was repaid by protection, more needed in un- 
settled times than it now is, by much rough kindness, and by re- 
gard for his comfort in helpless old age. We are somewhat disposed. 
now to sneer at almshouses; yet when it was common to found such 
institutions, hundreds of worn-out domestics saw in them a snug 
retreat into which they were no more ashamed to be inducted than 
is Dr. Rectangle to receive the emoluments of his Fellowship. 
Still more common was it for a manor-house to contain, as an inte- 
gral and necessary portion of its garrison, a number of pensioners, 
superannuated servants, whose claim to a chamber in some loft or 
turret, to a settle by the kitchen fire, and to a share of the corned- 
beef and barley-bread, none could dispute. The notion of a contract 
terminable at the will of either party, and which implies no obliga- 
tion on either side, would have been strange to our ancestors in the 
days of trunkhose and farthingales, or even in the later age of ruf- 
fles and periwig. 

We have all grown more decorous, and perhaps more virtu- 
ous, than were the generations that preceded us; and it is certain 
that the modern footman, the Mary Ann of the present day, and 
the contemporary butler, compare very favourably in respect to their 
general conduct with the Wills and Mollies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Beyond their affection for their employers, 
those gentlemen’s gentlemen and ladies’ own women seem to have 
had little good in them. That they were insolent to strangers of 
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inferior condition to that of their masters, that they were fond of 
drink, brawling, and riotous living, a very slight acquaintance with 
English literature suffices to show. That they were rapacious to a 
shameless extent, and that a visitor’s fees nowadays to his friend’s 
servants are as nothing when contrasted with the amount of vails 
that were formerly extorted from a guest’s pocket, is also undeni- 
able. There were many poor gentlemen with perhaps a foot planted 
on the lowest step of the professional ladder that was to be climbed 
ere they could scale the enchanted tableland where woolsacks and 
mitres, and high commands, civil and military, awaited them, who 
must have groaned as they put on the new tie-wig and the cravat 
of spotless lace, and ordered the chairmen to bear them to the 
stately portals of some noble patron who had asked them to dinner. 
It was not of my lord, with his blue ribbon and glittering star; not 
of my lady, in brocade and diamonds ; not of the company of minis- 
ters, and generals, and wits, and duchesses, that poor Dick Brief- 
less, or the Reverend Laurence Silverspeech, was afraid. Those of 
whom he stood in awe were the terrible gang of gorgeous harpies, 
the dreaded band of chartered brigands in livery, to whom he must 
pay blackmail before he could cross the entrance-hall and get safe 
into his sedan once more. Ruefully had he counted the few guineas 
in his lean purse, and anxiously had he considered the relative im- 
portance of the obtrusive leviers of tribute. There were the under- 
lings whom a crown would propitiate ; but there were others who 
would have been insulted by the proffered silver, and whose out- 
stretched palms would close on no meaner metal than gold. Com- 
pliance was not optional. The impertinence of a disappointed 
lackey might indeed be endured, but few cared to be put under the 
ban, so to speak, of the servants’ hall, to have the great man denied to 
them when they called, to incur the awkward consequences of mislaid 
letters and cards intercepted, to meet in other illustrious vestibules 
the scowling faces of a hostile troop of menials. The victims rarely 
resisted, but the sacrifice was no light one. 

‘A few more such dinners,’ says poor Dick, as he retires to his 
gaunt chambers in the Temple, to exchange his gold-laced coat and 
buckled shoes for dressing-gown and slippers; ‘a few more such 
dinners, and unless my lord gets me the place, I am ruined.’ 

In insolence, audacity, and extravagance, the French pre-revo- 
lutionary lackeys eclipsed our own. Compared with Jasmin, Lafleur, 
and Bourgogne, swaggering and throwing dice in the antechamber of 
some French marquis and boon companion of the Regent, even the 
London footman of the eighteenth century was a model of steadi- 
ness. No English parliament ever interrupted its graver labours to 
pass acts against the heroes of the shoulder-knot, whereas the par- 
liament of Paris—such as it was—and the more potent King of 
France and Navarre, promulgated endless edicts and decrees to re- 
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press the impudent contempt for law and order, of which the valet- 
aille of the great nobles set so pernicious an example. The ser- 
vant of whom Addison relates that he strutted about London in the 
best uniform of his master, an officer in the Guards, and had the 
ill-luck to encounter the captain himself, deserved, if readiness of 
wit be really Gallic, to have been a Frenchman. For he made no 
useless effort to avoid his master, but walking across the street and 
bowing affably, he said, ‘ Sir, Iam sure you have too much respect 
for yourself to cane me in this honourable habit ;’ and by his defer- 
ential effrontery earned his forgiveness. Italian, Hungarian, and in 
some cases French households are still regulated on the old plan of 
English management which sounds so oddly in the mouth of Master 
Slender, ‘I keep but three men and a maid. . . . What matters, I 
live as a poor gentleman should.’ This disproportion between the 
sexes, as regarded domestic employment, was once as common in 
England as it now is in Italy, Hungary, or Russia. Throughout 
the greater part of Continental Europe men cook and sweep, make 
beds and dust the French clocks and Sévres vases on the chimney- 
piece, while poor Phillis, anything but neat-handed, devotes her 
energies to the scouring of stone floors and the burnishing of copper 
stewpans. East of the Danube, indeed, we begin to find something 
oriental in the style of the larger households. A Russian or Walla- 
chian boyard, a Magyar magnate, is probably ignorant of the precise 
numbers of his retinue, and certainly needs not to distress himself 
about the necessity of providing bedrooms in adequate amount for 
those who do his bidding. In summer these easily contented peo- 
ple sleep on the floors of the long corridors, or lie coiled up like dogs 
on the reed mats of the verandah, ready to spring up in a moment 
at their lord’s summons. In winter they huddle and crowd into 
small stove-heated apartments, the atmosphere of which would be 
intolerable to us, and there doze and dream in a state of simmering 
satisfaction. It costs little, in a land of plenty like the Banat, or 
South Russia, to feed an army of domestics, and in a sort of slo- 
venly somnambulistic fashion they perform their duties, while it no 
more enters into their heads to dispute the commands of their master 
than to cavil at the ordinances of the Church. 

Far other is the spirit in which the American help executes 
orders. The strong national tendency to argue the point is in this 
case aggravated by the remembrance that domestic service is of it- 
self a kind of petty treason against the doctrine of equality, and not 
even dollars will purchase unquestioning submissiveness from free- 
born natives of the great Republic. The rapidity with which the 
Irish waiters and chambermaids of a New-York hotel imbibe theories 
of democratic fraternity has astonished many travellers, while even 
the negroes are considered as less polite and efficient attendants 

than they once were. There is probably some residuum of truth in 
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the sweeping statement that the civility of a class or of a race is in 
an inverse ratio to the amount of liberty which it enjoys. Good 
manners, if by them we understand courtesy and a desire to please 
those of superior station, are too delicate plants to endure the at- 
mosphere of freedom, and even the Neapolitan lazzarone, whose old 
motto it was that cringing and sugared words were cheap to buy and 
dear to sell, has ceased to bestow on Mr. Cook’s contract tourists 
the high-flown title of Excellency. The West-Indian negro formerly 
made a most valuable servant, kind, patient, faithful, loving his 
master’s children, proud of the trust reposed in him, and willingly 
exchanging the blue skies and balmy air of the Antilles for the moist 
climate and gray clouds of our country, rather than accept freedom 
and a pension in his native island. But these were unquestionably 
the virtues of a slave, not of a human being with a full sense of 
human rights and responsibilities, and we must not be surprised if 
we now find Quashee self-assertive, and very little inclined to defer 
to the aristocracy of a white skin. 

In Eastern, and especially in Indian households, the principle 
of the division of labour has been pushed to its extremest pitch. 
It is difficult, without actual experience, to conceive a state of things 
in which the water-carrier would be insulted by an order to sweep 
the floor, and where washerman and watchman would under no cir- 
cumstances be bribed to pull a punkah, pitch a tent, or beat a carpet. 
This curious adherence to antique custom naturally entails the en- 
listment of a regiment of followers, but in a land where a few shil- 
lings monthly will furnish each servant and his family with rice and 
ghee, currie and jowaree cakes, this tax on the purse of the em- 
ployer is not very severe. In Ceylon a few domestics perform the 
work, at somewhat higher wages, of treble their number on the 
mainland, and a Chinaman is ready to turn his hand, with equal 
adroitness, to any description of labour. Perhaps one of the most 
redeeming features of Mahometan society is the paternal care and 
gentleness with which servant and slave, bond and free, are alike 
treated by the turbaned chiefs of households. ‘The servant,’ ac- 
cording to the Arab proverb, ‘is a child,’ and he has certainly no 
cause to complain of ill-usage. The whole current of religious be- 
lief and of public opinion is in favour of indulgent consideration for 
dependents, and the black idolater, hunted down by slave-traders in 
the far Soudan, is at once welcomed as a member of a Turkish 
family, on the one condition of conformity to Islam. It was the 
firmness with which Christian captives in Barbary adhered to their 
own faith, that caused the horrors of Algerine slavery, long since 
passed away. 

Domestic service has never, not even in classic days, presented 
quite so favourable an aspect in towns as in those country-houses 
which seem the native homes of a large-handed and warm-hearted 
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hospitality. It was at the genial season of Christmas, in especial, 
that the finer features of old English life were seen at their best. 
For the time being, the lord and lady of the manor seemed more than 
squire and dame, and rather resembled a king and queen on a small 
seale, exercising the blameless functions of a beneficent royalty in 
their little village world. There was welcome for all, forgiveness for 
petty faults—for was it not Christmas ?—tenderness towards the sick 
and the afflicted, the needy, the widow, and the orphan, for the 
same sweet reason. Then blazed the Yule Log; then glistened in 
the ruddy firelight the great silver flagons of spiced wine, the tank- 
ards of mulled ale, the goblets of crimson Burgundy and golden sack 
and sherries from vineyards of sunny Spain. The dinted armour on 
the walls, the ancient halberds and swords and helmets, were half 
hidden by the shining greenery and scarlet berries of the festal 
holly. High in mid-hall swung, with its white waxen berries and 
leaves ofta tender green, a mighty bough of the mystic mistletoe. 
Presently would come the feast, culminating in the solemn bearing- 
in of the boar’s head on a monstrous dish of burnished silver; and 
healths were drunk and songs were sung, and presently the tables 
and benches were cleared away to leave room for the Lord of Mis- 
rule and his sportive train, for mimes and mummers, for dancing 
and antique sports and innocent mirth that should go on till deep 
into the night, rich and poor, high and low, linked for the time in 
one commonwealth of harmless hearty enjoyment around the glow- 
ing embers of the Yule Log. 

Manners, and the feelings and circumstances whence manners 
spring, have changed since all this intermingling of ranks and classes 
took place; but there are still ‘ cakes and ale’ in the land, and some 
echo of the old Yule revelry lingers among us, most of all in such 
great country houses as are still tenanted at Christmas by resident 
owners. Bounty and hospitality, though pruned, it may be, of their 
primitive exuberance, are by no means dead among us in England ; 
and the poor are fed and warmed, and friends are entertained, and 
the church is a bower of shining spear-like leaves and red berries 
that flash back the wintry sunshine as coral itself might do; and 
within the great house, as in the poorest homes in the parish, holly 
gleams, and the mistletoe is hung conspicuously aloft ; but probably 
the most genuine mirth, the keenest enjoyment of the season, and 
the most faithful reproduction of the merry-making of the days of old, 
is to be found on Christmas-eve in the servants’ hall. 











AVE! ET VALE! 


dn Wemoriam Amatz 


Hart! anp Farewetu! Such is the frail condition 
Of earthly intercourse! We meet to part. 
Joy perishes in rapture of fruition : 
Alas! my heart! 
The flowers we gather wither in the grasping ; 
On Beauty’s cheek no fadeless lilies dwell ; 
The hand we clasp grows throbless in the clasping ; 
Hail and farewell ! 


Hail! and farewell! The smile of welcome beameth 
Brief as effulgent upon lovers’ lips. 
In hope exultant youth but little dreameth 
; Of hope’s eclipse ; 
Nor cares to think that Time, who looks so radiant, 
Is disenchanting Fancy’s magic spell, 
To dust dissolving all her fairy pageant : 
Hail and farewell ! 


Hail! and farewell! ’*Tis thus each short-lived pleasure 
Fades from our vision like a phantom wan ; 
We turn to gaze upon our new-found treasure, 
And, lo! ’tis gone! 
Mid the delights that we most keenly covet 
Still are we startled by fond Memory’s knell, 
Ave! et vale! O, my heart’s beloved, 
Hail! and farewell! 





CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, A.B. 
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THE CLERK’S DAUGHTER 


BY A. G. P., AUTHOR OF ‘MY FIRST LOVE,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I, Music IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Ir was a little church half-hidden by tall spreading solemn trees, 
half-clad from western tower to chancel walls with ivy that had 
glistened and rustled and clung fast through many generations; a 
church, the unexpected sight of which, standing in the midst of its 
quiet graveyard, stirred up thoughts something in unison with itself 
in hearts not often given to matters holy. And the time was a 
sweet September evening, the end of one of those delicious days, 
farewells to summer time, so calm, so absolutely peaceful, that the 
twilight and the gray old church, the soft rustle of the leaves. and 
the light haze over the low-lying fields, made one feel as if such a 
scene and such an hour would surely rest in one’s memory for ever. 

Within, the church felt cold and chilly, and looked ghostly 
enough, lighted only by two or three candles on or about a small har- 
monium. Here sat a woman playing hymn tunes; she was the Vicar’s 
wife, but as we have nothing to tell of her except that she loved the 
work at which she was employed, and played very sweetly, we will 
pass her by, and tell of her choir, as they stood clustered about her 
for their evening practice. 

A blacksmith and his assistant were foremost among the men, 
always excepting the clerk himself, whose talents, as he himself 
was often heard to say, were something out of the common way as 
far as music was concerned. The blacksmith held the same opinion 
of himself, and the blacksmith’s young man of himself, so did one 
or two other members of the party of themselves, and this occa- 
sionally led to a little jarring among them. Musical amateurs are 
not noted for a low estimate of their individual powers as a rule; 
people who are not musical are often spiteful enough to call them 
abominably conceited; but our particular choir were friendly enough 
in a general way, and did not often express an unfavourable opinion 
of each other, except at such high feasts as Christmastide, when 
anthems and part-singing roused emulation among them, and unu- 
sual beer caused each man to open his mind to his neighbour. 

On this September evening the calm without penetrated within. 
Chant followed chant, and hymn followed hymn, while by degrees 
there joined in a clear voice, at first tremulous, then steadier, and 
very sweet throughout. That girlish voice without effort seemed to 
rise above the others, and, at last, led them all, while the Vicar’s 
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wife stayed her own singing to listen to the full rich notes, as with 
a perfect expression, such as no master, no training could ever im- 
part, the girl went on, 


‘ Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die.’ 


They all stopped then, and as every one seemed to be looking at the 
stranger, Simon, the clerk, drew her forward, saying as he did so 
to Mrs. Fairly, ‘My daughter, ma’am; with your good leave she’ll 
join us now she’s come home for good!’ and that lady having signi- 
fied her assent without remark, Simon went on to say ‘ that his girl 
. had his family’s talent to a remarkable extent, and if he might be 
so bold as to say it, if Mrs. Fairly was planning of anthems for 
Christmas and wanted a female solo, Lottie was the girl to take it, 
with him (Simon) to chime-in in the middle, and the rest on ’em 
(in a patronising sort of way) to come up at the end.’ Mrs. Fairly 
listened, and smiled, but what she might have said was cut short 
by the advance of some figures from the dark western end of the 
church—two men in shooting dress, and a lady with them, who 
broke out into praise of the singing they had just heard. 

The choir drew back, but one of the new-comers, Mr. Ealing, 
the new tenant of the Hall close by, began chatting in a good- 
tempered way with the men, while his companion scanned the faces 
of the girls, as if looking out for the one who had charmed them 
all. It was easily found, for Simon had left her standing by the 
harmonium ; and there, in much shy confusion, with the light of 
two candles flaring full upon her face, she still stood. I don’t think 
any one would call her positively pretty, but she had a fair skin, 
large rather sad-looking gray eyes, and much wavy chestnut hair, 
that seemed in the flickering light to be streaked with gold. 

Twenty years before, Simon’s first wife, her mother, had died, 
and that mother’s friends had taken the little one to their own home 
when Simon had brought a new wife to his hearth. Simon was a 
wise man in some ways, and perhaps felt that his one little first- 
born might have fared roughly with the brood of boys with which 
his house was soon filled, so he left her where she was till his boys 
were scattered about in the world, and his second wife laid by the 
side of his first, and then he fetched her back to his own roof, to 
stay with him, said he, the rest of his days. He loved this one 
girl of his very much, after his own fashion, and his pride in her 
was unbounded. Through many years his habit had been to 
trudge off to the village, eight miles distant, where his child lived, 
after the two services were over on Sundays, just for a look at her, 
and then off home again, something happier in his mind for the 
sight; and though while his second wife lived he never had Lottie 
home with him, he sang her praises so constantly that all his neigh- 
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bours seemed to know ‘that girl of Simon’s’ as well as if she had 
been brought up among them. 

So Simon listened with delight as the gentlefolks praised his 
girl’s singing, and was quite ready to say ‘ Yes’ to Mrs. Ealing’s re- 
quest that Lottie should go up to the Hall and sing to them (‘ hymns, 
even, if she knows nothing else,’ the lady added condescendingly) 
after dinner that same evening. But Lottie said ‘No,’ and said it 
so determinedly, and seemed so distressed when they pressed her to 
go, that her father answered her frightened appealing glance at him 
by siding with her after all, and, thanking Mrs. Ealing kindly for 
the honour, hoped his girl would pluck up courage some other time. 

‘Not that I will though, father,’ she said, as, after seeing the 
rest leave the church, they locked the doors and went homeward 
through the still evening air. ‘Why should I go among the likes 
of them? Happen there’d be some other ladies there as might only 
laugh at me; for if I do sing out louder than the rest, it’s only be- 
cause I forget what I am doing, once I get off.’ 

‘It’s because it’s nature to you to do it, my dear,’ said her 
father. ‘ When I was young, and your aunt Judith was young, and 
your two uncles as got lost going foreign was young, and us all used 
to set off singing at Witton church, the t’other folks would stop 
their breaths to listen to we! Ben hollered a bit sometimes, when 
he come to anything about the wind or stormy waves, or parts of 
that kind; but, then, Ben he was bass, and for my part I always 
think bass men do holler; but when we kep’ him down it were right 
fine: and so, you see, your voice ain’t neither praise nor blame to 
you, because you can’t help having of it.’ 

So Lottie, who was as good a girl as ever breathed, and as in- 
nocent as the buttercups and daisies that she played among when 
she was a little child, thanked her good fortune that she had escaped 
any such trial as had been offered her, and sang her old-fashioned 
songs taught by her old-fashioned aunts very sweetly to her father 
after they had finished their homely supper of bread-and-cheese and 
(must it be confessed ?) onions. 

‘Good-night, father,’ she said at last; ‘I wonder if the fine 
folk yonder will have done their dinner by the time I get to bed!’ 

‘No, nor yet by the time you get to sleep either, Lottie,’ said 
he; ‘ they get their dinners now an hour or so after poor folks get 
their suppers. However, if it pleases them so to do, it’s no concern 
of ours. Good-night.’ 

Perhaps that was the very last night Lottie went to bed light- 
hearted and free from care. How good it is that we know nothing 
of what is coming to us, and can never tell even what the next day 
will bring to us! Could Lottie have seen forward into the coming 
months, her sleep that night had been less sound and her prayers 
perhaps something longer. 
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Cuapter II. 
AMONG THE GENTLEFOLK, 


THE next day was hot, O, so hot! Lottie, for once, felt lazy, 
and utterly disinclined to go about her work. Her father, when he 
came home at noon to dinner, said that his brickmaking that morn- 
ing (he was brickmaker, labourer, and clerk, was Simon) had plagued 
him as much as ever it could them Jews down in Egypt hundreds of 
years ago. 

‘ They were Israelites, father,’ said Lottie, whose two aunts, 
being scholars themselves, had delighted in drilling Lottie in Scrip- 
ture history, and altogether led her rather a hard life on Sundays ; 
school twice, church twice, and as nearly as possible every minute 
between filled up with religious instruction, being rather trying for 
any young person who has not a decided turn for theology or 
methodism. 

‘Well, well,’ said Simon, who, being parish clerk and proud of 
his post, did not care to be corrected on such a point, ‘if they were 
Jews they were Israelites, and if they were Israelites they were 
Jews; it comes to just the same thing. I don’t see no manner of 
good in being too particular, and I don’t think, Lottie girl, you’ve 
any call to set your father right. He went to church regular a good 
twenty year before you was born.’ 

If it hadn’t been so hot, and the air so heavy and faint, and 
Simon over-tired, I don’t suppose he would have made such a speech ; 
and I suppose it must have been the weather that made Lottie take 
it rather crossly. At any rate, they finished their meal in silence, 
and after Simon had gone off to the brickyard, and the house was 
cleared up, not quite so neatly as usual, Lottie smoothed her brown 
hair and took her work across the field in which their cottage stood, 
where, in sight of her own door, she meant to pass the afternoon. 

Under the trees life seemed pleasanter than it did indoors. The 
woods below were glorious in robes that every day grew more and 
more golden ; the healthy scent of fresh-ploughed land swept by on 
breezes that grew cooler as the sun declined ; long shadows stole 
over the field, and the very plants in the hedgerow began to look up 
again. 

Lottie was not learned. As to the influence of circumstances 
and the beauties of creation, such phrases would have had no mean- 
ing to her; but though her mind was not open to the words, her heart 
was open to the feelings, and as she sat and worked and gazed about, 
a sense of happiness came over her—a pleasure in being alive, that 
strangely enough half-filled her eyes with tears, and stirred up in 
her heart softened and tender feelings to which her untaught lips 
could never have given expression. To cloud this mood came the 
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remembrance of her father’s tired face and their silent dinner. 
‘Dear old father,’ thought the girl, ‘ how stupid I was not to try 
and please him, and me the only one that’s left him now! T'll go 
up home and make him something nice for supper. I love him 
more than all the rest, that Ido!’ ‘She gathered up her work, and 
with her hat swinging on her arm set off homeward, loitering only 
to pick blackberries off the hedge. Half singing, in her low sweet 
voice, she reached her gate, and till it was held open for her to pass 
in, never noticed that two strangers had been standing by her door, 
watching her as she came along the field—one Mrs. Ealing, the 
other the gentleman who had been with her at the church the night 
before. The former, advancing, said: 

‘Mr. Drifford was just coming across the field to call you to 
speak to me. You are the clerk’s daughter, are you not, whom we 
heard singing last night? It was so dark, though, I could scarcely 
see you then.’ 

The lady’s voice implied a compliment, for Mrs. Ealing was not 
backward to praise anything that pleased her, and Lottie looked so 
modest and fair that she would have pleased most folks just then. 

She curtsied, and didn’t speak, not knowing exactly what to say; 
so Mrs. Ealing went on : 

‘You really must come and sing to us to-night; we shall be 
nearly alone, and there will be nothing to frighten you. Mr. Drif- 
ford, who is my brother, has heard some of the best singers in the 
world, but he says your voice pleased him so much. You wonld 
like her to come, wouldn’t you, Paul ?’ 

Paul said, ‘ Yes, he should like it ;’ but he did not say it with 
particular warmth, and Lottie, who had been standing nervously 
fingering her hat and her work, began excusing herself as best she 
could, feeling in a sort of humiliating way that the gentleman did 
not care a bit about it, and why, O why, did they come to torment 
her! But when Mrs. Ealing wanted to gain such a special point 
as something fresh to amuse her, she would not easily be gainsaid ; 
so she persuaded and talked till Lottie, with a wretched conscious- 
ness that it was all much ado about nothing, gave in, and said, ‘ If 
father would take her to the Hall that evening, she’d wait upon 
them ;’ and then she fairly left her unwelcome visitors, and without 
so much as lifting her shy glance to their faces, went to hide her 
red cheeks in her own cottage. 

There she sat and pondered, forgetting her father’s supper till 
she heard his step come up the path and met his greeting. 

‘What, no supper, Lottie! Ye'll have to change a bit before 
ye’ll find a husband who'll take things as easy as your father does. 
Look here, I’ve brought some cresses up from the river ;’ and he 
tossed some dripping green bundles on the table. 

‘O, father,’ said Lottie, ‘they came again and teased me, so 
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that after all I said I would, and so I’ve got to go yonder and sing 
to them folk to-night.’ 

‘Have ye, though ?’ said Simon, secretly pleased. ‘ Well, give 
me my supper first, and then trim yourself up; you look as though 
you had been sleeping in a haystack all day, and lost your wits. I'll 
step down to the house with you and wait at the gate till you come 
back. I can go to the Fox for half an hour or so.’ 

So Lottie waited on her father, and hung about him, and did 
her best to please him, and did not wish to leave him to put on her 
Sunday gown. She loved him, for he of all things in the world be- 
longed most to her, and he was always good to her. She knew 
nothing better and wanted nothing finer than their homely ways, 
and somehow shrank from the strange people she was to meet so 
soon. But her father looked at her when she came back from tidy- 
ing herself, and told her she’d do in any company, and to be a good 
girl, and sing out for the credit of the family. A few minutes’ walk 
brought them to the Hall, and then, instead of finding herself as she 
had dreaded, in a large room full of people, and bright with many 
lights, she was shown into a room quite small for such a house, she 
thought, and scarcely lighted at all, with only a few people clustered 
in the bay-window looking at the hunter’s moon as it rose behind 
the tall trees. Here she was graciously received by Mrs. Ealing, 
who said in the most natural way in the world, 

‘I should so like to sing that first hymn we heard in the church 
last night ; if you will come with me to the piano, we will sing it to- 
gether. I know the words, so we need not have any lights.’ 

And then they began their hymn, Mrs. Ealing leaving off as soon 
as she found Lottie’s courage was returning (the truth was she had 
only learnt the first two verses that afternoon to be able to start 
her protegée), and the girl finishing that and singing another, and 
yet another, as each was named. A voice from the window asked 
if the—the— ‘ If Lottie’-—put in Mrs. Ealing. ‘ Ah, yes,’ said the 
voice, ‘ if she knew that thing out of some hymn-book or another— 
** Hark, hark, the lark,” or something of that kind;’ and Lottie, 
losing her shyness in the darkness, and in the pleasure of singing 
the words she loved, knew instantly what the owner of the voice 
meant, and began softly, 


‘ Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling.’ 
Quickly the skilful hands at the piano caught up the accompaniment, 
and through those lines that must touch many hearts, her notes, ten- 
der and sweet, rang out on to the end, 
‘ Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And life’s long shadows break in cloudless love.’ 


Then as she ceased and no one spoke, she felt her old shyness re- 
turning, and longed to get away; so, seeing close by a window which 
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opened into the garden, she bade them, country fashion, a kind 
good-night, and sped away into the cool night air outside. 

She would not stop to think whether she had been p!eased or 
disappointed till she got safe home, and forgetting in her excitement 
to go round by the gate where her father had appointed to meet her, 
she ran along by a footpath which took her by a nearer way across 
the park ; so fast she went, that when she came to the stile by the 
high-road she was out of breath, and stayed to rest, cooling her hot 
cheeks with her half-trembling hands. 

Stayed—till the perfect calm around quieted her pulse, and the 
clear silvery light made her almost shiver ; and then, as she turned a 
parting glance at the Hall, she started to see, standing very near 
her, the same gentleman who had accompanied Mrs. Ealing to her 
home that day. He said, as if his being there were the most natural 
thing possible, 

‘I will help you over the stile, and walk towards your home with 
you; it is not advisable for you to go alone.’ 

Then, when he had done as he offered, he went on,— 

‘My sister would have thanked you if you had not left so sud- 
denly. Who taught you to sing?’ 

‘No one, sir,’ said Lottie. 

‘O, no one: then I suppose you have never been taught any- 
thing else, have you ?’ 

‘Anything else !’ said Lottie, not knowing what her companion 
meant. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Drifford. ‘I mean you have never been to 
school; you have never been educated, as they call it ?’ 

‘O no, sir,’ answered the girl emphatically ; ‘I’ve never been 
taught nothing in that way.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said he ; ‘if you had been sent to school 
you would only have got some ridiculous notions that would have un- 
settled you for your proper station. I suppose you are going to 
service ?’ 

Lottie thought this questioning very queer, but though he spoke 
quickly it was kindly enough too, and after the first minute she did 
not feel afraid of him. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she answered; ‘I was meant for service, but when 
father’s wife died he brought me home from where I lived with my 
aunts, to keep his house. I hope I shall live with him as long as 
he cares to have me.’ 

I don’t know whether some fear that her father might ever bring 
a third wife home crossed her mind, but Lottie’s voice trembled. 
She stood still, and as she turned her eyes upon the stranger, he 
could see that tears were glistening in them. 

‘Is this your home ?’ he said. ‘The way seemed short. Good- 
night.’ He held out his hand, and she had no choice but to hold 
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out her own. ‘ Good-night,’ he said again, keeping it for a moment. 
‘I thank you for your songs.’ Then he dropped her hand and walked 
off, never looking back at all, nor raising his down-bent head till he 
reached the stile by the park ; there he seated himself, and lighting 
a cigar, plunged his hands in his pockets, and for a good half-hour 
puffed at it, wrapped in some thoughts of his own. Then he tossed 
away the end of the cigar, and, descending from his perch, first gave 
himself two or three impatient shakes, and then struck homewards 
across the footpath. Before he reéntered the house, where Mrs. 
Ealing had noted and was lamenting his absence, he looked up as 
though asking moon and stars to bear witness to his words, and 
said half aloud: ‘If she’s what I think her, the thing would be 
worth doing ; and by George, I’ll do it!’ 


Cuapter III. 


PAUL’S PROJECT. 


‘Do you know, my dear,’ said Mr. Ealing to his wife the next 
morning, as they stood waiting for their guests to come down to a 
twelve-o’clock breakfast, ‘I think you did a very unwise thing in 
bringing that young girl up here last night.’ 

‘ Good gracious, John, how can you say so!’ answered his wife 
rather crossly. ‘I have been congratulating myself upon the novel 


entertainment ever since I woke. Aunt Maria was quite edified ; 
it was so entirely in her way, you know, and after our all listening 
and my taking the trouble to sing too in such an orthodox pious 
fashion, she never can think us snch worldly wretches as she used 
to, any more. She goes away this afternoon, so you sha’n’t have 
another evening’s hymn-singing to bore you!’ 

It did not bore me the least,’ replied Mr. Ealing, ‘ for the 
girl sings uncommonly well, and her hymns are better worth hearing 
than the Italian rubbish one has to listen to so often after dinner ; 
but you can’t pay her for coming, and now you’ve had her just to 
suit your own purposes you won’t care to ask her up any more, and 
so I think it’s a pity you ever had her at all. I may be wrong, but 
I thought Paul seemed rather struck with her, too.’ 

‘Why, how can you talk such nonsense!’ cried Mrs. Ealing, in 
a moment roused to downright anger; ‘ Paul never saw her at all. 
He was standing at the window staring at the moon all the time 
she sang, and would as soon trouble himself about her as he would 
about a kitchenmaid.’ 

Mrs. Ealing being cross, Mr. Ealing knew from long experience 
that the best thing he could do was to hold his tongue. This he 
did accordingly, and, dropping into a chair, began to read that morn- 
ing’s paper; but it certainly passed through his mind that he had 
seen Paul stroll off through the conservatory the night before, soon 
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after Lottie left, and then strike off across the park in the direction 
that she had most likely taken. This, coupled with the remem- 
brance that he had been quieter than usual on his return, and had 
sat staring at a book of photographs, softly whistling ‘ Hark, hark, 
my soul,’ for the rest of the evening, seemed rather suspicious to 
Mr. Ealing. He was a very good-tempered man, and a very upright 
one, and it would have troubled him had he thought any mischief 
had been set going by their last night’s amusement ; but he was ac- 
customed to consider his wife much cleverer than himself, and to 
leave most matters, except those concerning money, to the control 
of her superior intelligence. He had done his duty by giving her a 
hint of what was passing in his mind, and was glad to believe that 
he had been mistaken in his fancy. 

At breakfast, aunt Maria, who was always late by reason of 
having a regular morning service and sermon read by herself in her 
own room before she descended, had nearly finished before Paul made 
his appearance. 

‘ What have you been after ?’ was her greeting to him, as he 
seated himself and looked ruefully at the half-cold viands before him ; 
‘you look as though you had been up hours ago.’ 

‘ And so I have, aunt,’ he replied. ‘I’ve always been told early 
rising was an excellent habit, but if the only result of it is to be 
cold cutlets and tepid tea, I shall give it up.—Ealing, ring the bell 
for something hot, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘ Where have you been, Paul ?’ asked his sister curiously, with 
a glance at his face, as he answered : 

‘Out in the meadows, to be sure, gathering daisies, or any other 
pastoral amusement you like to credit me with.’ 

‘Not after daisies, Paul,’ said his elderly cousin, Lucy, constant 
and uncomplaining attendant to aunt Maria ; ‘ it’s the wrong time of 
the year for them ; blackberries would be more likely. Look at your 
fingers !’ and Paul looked rather savage for an instant, as she pointed 
to his tell-tale hands, while Mrs. Ealing, remembering that Lottie 
had been picking blackberries the day before, felt a momentary fear 
steal over her; scarcely a fear though, only a feeling of annoyance 
at the possibility of her brother being so silly. 

‘ Thank you, Lucy,’ said Paul, ‘ for your reminder ; blackberries 
are very good; I never knew they were so nice till this morning. 
I think they’ve taken away my appetite, though. I won’t forget to 
wash my hands after eating them again.’ 

He pushed his plate away, and walked off out of the room. Lucy 
felt guilty of having unintentionally annoyed him, and said patheti- 
cally : 

‘O dear, how odd Paul does get! One would think there was 
some great harm in picking blackberries by his not liking to be 
found out.’ 
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‘Harm!’ said Mrs. Ealing sharply (it was a strictly family 
party round the table, and she did not trouble herself to don her 
habit of imperturbable good-humour for the benefit of her relations) ; 
‘what nonsense you talk, Lucy! You might have a little more 
consideration, when you remember how my brother has been troubled 
lately.’ 

But cousin Lucy was leaving that day, and didn’t particularly 
mind what she said, so she wound up rather spitefully with, ‘ Well, 
Paul was always rather odd, dear, and I daresay being jilted does not 
improve his temper.’ 

That was an unfortunate fact about Paul. He had been, as he 
considered, very shamefully jilted by a very pretty girl, on whom he 
had bestowed all the affection it was in his nature to spare from 
himself. I wish I could draw his character faithfully, for then there 
would be small reason to offer excuse for what will be called the im- 
probable part of my story. He was good-looking, abundantly good- 
tempered, extremely well-off, being suddenly enriched soon after 
arriving at manhood by the deaths of two uncles and two cousins ; 
@ man, moreover, of some talent and considerable artistic taste ; but 
he was a man of impulse and fancy rather than of principle, and 
possessed of an indomitable self-conceit, a conceit that overshadowed 
every better quality in his nature. That unlucky love-affair of his 
‘had soured him, and hurt him worse than he chose to have folks 
believe ; and however much he told himself that the crime of letting 
him go lay not at the door of his lady-love (‘ for, confound it,’ said 
he, ‘she must have cared for me when J loved her!’), but rather 
at that of her ambitious mother, his pride was cut to the quick by 
his dismissal, and he was just in that state of mind when men are 
apt to do desperately silly things to assert their own independence, 
‘and show how cheap they hold the opinion of the world at large. 

And the especially foolish thing that Mr. Drifford contemplated 
was marrying Lottie! In the first place, she was as unlike the 
sparkling elegant woman he had first wooed as anything that could 
be imagined, and in the next she was in herself modest and good 
and fair to look upon. And, moreover, would not (though he 
scarcely avknowledged this to himself) the gratitude and homage 
that one of her station would feel towards so exalted a lover as him- 
self be sweet to his soul, after the disappointment that still worked 
bitterness within him? The sound of her lovely voice had charmed 
him first, but it was not till he had listened dreamily in the moon- 
light while the pure young voice filled the room with melody, that 
the idea had suddenly entered his mind that this girl was sufficiently 
endowed with natural charms to do him credit as his wife, after 
due time had been allowed to educate away her superficial defects. 
A man in his state of mind might reason with himself as he did 
all night, and yet with all his reasoning would be sure to arrive at 
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that conclusion which he had predetermined. So early morning 
found him up and straying about near Burton’s cottage, and the 
first thing Lottie saw when she went to hang out her father’s 
clothes, which she had just finished washing, was a sight which 
made her start and nearly drop her moist burden, for there stood 
‘the gentleman,’ picking blackberries off the hedge, and eating them 
with apparent contentment. 

Her face was rosy from her morning’s work, but it turned rosier 
when the gentleman advanced, and after raising his hat (for should he 
not be courteous to the woman he meant to wed ?), once more offered 
his hand to meet hers, crinkled and whitened with washing as it was. 

But Paul chose to see nothing but goodness in her and her 
actions. She was industrious, he told her, to have been at work 
so early; and then her astonished reply, ‘ Why, sir, it’s past nine!’ 
amused him, and he pleased himself with noting what a pretty 
figure she had, even in her common cotton gown. He felt as though 
he must have been thinking over his plan about her for weeks 
instead of hours, and once, for an instant, felt something like a fear 
pass across his mind that the girl might possibly be hampered with 
some country swain, and so reject him. Had it not been for that 
momentary thought, I believe he would then and there have put his 
proposal before her, but he checked himself, saying mentally that 
he would be prudent (Heaven help him, ‘ prudent’!) ; and so, after 
prolonging his stay by questions about her flowers, and fruit, and 
bees, and lastly her father, he left, saying that he should return in 
the evening to speak with Simon Burton. Lottie wondered much 
after he had gone what business with her father was to bring him 
back again. Simon had heard the night before that the stranger 
staying at the Hall was Mrs. Ealing’s brother, and had not been 
over-pleased when he found who had been his girl’s companion on 
her homeward walk. 

He said nothing to reprove her, for, as she told the tale, she 
was in no way to blame; but with all his love and pride for Lottie, 
he meant, if he could, to keep her contented and honest in their own 
station, till some steady man of their own rank should wed her. No 
ambitious schemes troubled his fatherly heart, except the one of 
seeing his girl happy and keeping her near him. 

At dinner, when he came home and Lottie frankly told him what 
had happened, and whom they were to expect later in the day, he 
fully shared her perplexity, for no vision of anything so crazy as a 
bond-fide offer of marriage for his girl from one of the gentlefolks 
would ever have entered his mind. 

Work was over by five o’clock, their supper finished and cleared 
away by six, and Simon with his pipe stood outside by the gate, 
when he whom they expected came. 

Standing the other side of the gate and speaking very fast, so 
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fast that, asking his pardon, Simon had sometimes to have the words 
repeated again, Paul Drifford unfolded his plan, fully and clearly, 
down to what he had been thinking over that afternoon, namely, that 
Lottie should go at once (supposing, of course, they agreed to all he 
asked) to some lady who in a few months would teach her to make 
sundry changes of speech and trifles of that kind. ‘ Her manners,’ 
wound up Paul, ‘I never wish to see changed.’ Proud of his girl 
Simon was, but all his pride would never have aimed at anything 
like this. ‘ 

He felt so bewildered, the whole idea seemed so preposterous to 
his good sense, that at first he positively refused to listen to it ; but 
when Paul urged it on him with all the eagerness engendered by 
opposition, and begged that at least he might be allowed to put the 
matter before Lottie herself, he wavered, and agreeing to the last 
request, went slowly, and somewhat heavy-hearted, into the cottage, 
whence presently came forth Lottie. 

Lottie never had had a lover, being something too shy and re- 
served to please the young men of her own rank. Paul’s work was 
easier with her than with her father. Simon’s experience of life was 
not very large ; only numbered by years it counted nearly three times 
her own. She was not clever, but by nature both loving and trust- 
-ing; and when this man before her told her that he believed she 
had the power of making his life a happy one, no worldly knowledge 
came to her aid to warn her off the danger of giving credence to his 
words. It was not an even match of wits, even—Paul had all the 
best of it; and when Lottie had recovered from her great surprise, 
and tremblingly promised to think of it and talk to father about it, 
Paul went away fully satisfied that this time Fortune would not cross 
him. And Simon, looking at his girl’s face as she sat opposite him 
in the firelight (the evening had turned so cold), felt that henceforth 
she would be no longer his very own, and that thoughts and hopes 
of another’s love besides her father’s were entering her heart. 


CuaprTer IV. 
WARNING FOR LOTTIE, 


For many days after this Paul went to the cottage at the same 
evening hour. Other visitors had arrived at the Hall, and between 
the afternoon tea and dinner-time he could always absent himself 
without notice being taken of his doing so. Simon’s home had for- 
merly belonged to the head gamekeeper on the estate which Mr. 
Ealing had purchased, and was separated from the Hall by a long 
narrow plantation of young trees. This was the path which Paul 
always chose, though Lottie on her homeward walk had preferred the 
more circuitous high road; and along this path he went unnoticed 
evening after evening, and Simon soon grew accustomed to the sound 
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of his step and the sight of his figure as he sat talking with Lottie, 
while he stood without in the little garden, smoking his pipe, and 
wondering how it would all end. 

Paul’s second wooing went smoothly enough, for he was pos- 
sessed with the idea that he was doing a very clever thing, and with 
great contentment laid himself out to please, so who can wonder that 
he succeeded ? 

Lottie, as she emerged from her exceeding shyness, fell easily 
enough into the habit of admiring everything he said or did, and this 
unaffected flattery appealed to the weakest part of Paul’s nature. His 
satisfaction in his choice was very great, and he kept his secret care- 
fully, longing for the day when he might bring her forward as his 
wife; not so much from a desire to claim and possess her as his own, 
as from the craving he felt to show his first false love how lightly he 
dwelt on her rejection of him, how easy to him it was to replace her. 

Honestly, he never loved Lottie, though his kind words and 
gentle manners and constant thought for her comfort, and above all 
his hard pleading that instead of waiting they might be married at 
once, might have misled a wiser brain than Lottie’s, and some- 
times went far to deceive even himself. 

But Lottie and her father were determined on two points: she 
would not leave her father for any teaching in any other place, and 
till the spring she would not marry. Simon had much to do with 
her last decision, but he kept her to her word, and with that agree- 
ment Paul had to be satisfied. 

The village schoolmistress was to help the girl each day, and after 
their marriage Paul determined to take her abroad before introducing 
her among his friends. By the time this was all planned, September 
was fading into October ; the fields were ploughed far and near, and 
the brown leaves hung scantier on the trees. Cold winds and frosty 
nights brought an early autumn, and one cold starlight night Paul 
said good-bye to Lottie, for he was leaving the next day, and bade 
her look for him again by Christmas time. 

Poor Lottie! He went away happy enough. Every secret palls 
after a little time, and a plan however original cannot have the charm 
of novelty for ever. A little change would be better for them both, 
he told himself; while she, with a very heavy heart—for in her sim- 
plicity, or ignorance if you will, she had grown to love him truly— 
she took, womanlike, the weary part of the change, the waiting alone. 
Through long nights, when the wind went shrieking round their 
thatched roof, or sighing and wailing among the trees close by, she 
used to lie awake wondering whether after all she was doing right ; 
half regretting the happy contented life of only a few weeks ago, 
when she and Simon were ‘ alone together ;’ and often and often 
vexing her heart with the question that would come: ‘ Did he love 
her as much as she loved him ?’ 
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Careful as Paul had been to avoid observation in his visits to the 
cottage, his movements had not altogether escaped Mrs. Ealing’s 
eye. She was very cautious, for her experience of her brother had 
taught her that it was dangerous to intermeddle in any affair of his 
that he did not chose to name to her; but after he had left West- 
church she began to follow up her suspicions, and boldly began at 
the very source of them all. Calling on Lottie one morning, she 
found the girl sitting with a puzzled look at her table with two or 
three books before her. The moment Mrs. Ealing entered, which 
she did after the slightest possible tap at the door, excusing herself 
by saying it was so bitterly cold outside, Lottie started up, and with 
a guilty frightened look, gathered her books together. 

But Mrs. Ealing was too quick for her; she took up one, and 
said with a smile (wonderfully like Paul’s smile), 

‘A history! What, do you care for such reading as this? I 
should have thought, like most young people, you would have cared 
for something more amusing.’ 

Lottie was almost speechless, but at last—truth always came 
most natural to her—said she wanted to learn a little more than 
she knew, so she tried to read when she had done cleaning up the 
house. 

Mrs. Ealing smiled again; no one could possibly be more amia- 

“ble than she appeared to be. . 

‘ Then,’ she said, ‘ your spare time is all occupied, I suppose. 
I had been wondering whether you could not do some needlework for 
me. My maid is ill, and as I have several things that must be done 
soon (we are all going away for Christmas, and the house will be shut 
up till the summer), I should be so glad of a little help.’ 

But Lottie, whose tell-tale face spoke sudden disappointment at 
hearing the plan for Christmas, shook her head, and answered she 
was not clever enough with her needle to be of any use to Mrs. 
Ealing, and that it was only just an hour now and then she had to 
spare for—for— 

‘ For lessons,’ said her visitor. ‘ Well, if you cannot help me I 
must try elsewhere, but I remembered you were at work across the 
field the afternoon my brother and I came here’ (her quick eye noticed 
Lottie’s changing colour at her words), ‘ and so I thought you might 
be skilful at it. But I see,’ she concluded laughingly, ‘ music and 
reading you prefer ; quite young ladies’ tastes you must have !’ 

Lottie turned crimson. She felt as a wretched little mouse may 
feel when she is fully and completely within reach of the enemy’s paws. 
Something, she was certain, Mrs. Ealing knew. O, how she wished 
the lady but knew all, so that she could speak fairly out, and not 
stand there abashed and almost trembling, without an honest word 
of explanation ready to her lips ! 

But she had faithfully promised Paul to tell no one of what had 
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happened until he gave her leave; and fettered by that promise she 
had to bear as best she could his sister’s searching looks and parting 
words : 

‘ Unless you have something particular to aim at, I think it would 
be better for you to be contented with your one great gift. Your 
singing will bring you admiration enough without any little addi- 
tional acquirements such as those,’ with a slightly contemptuous 
wave of her hand towards the books ; ‘ of course I only speak for 
your good, but young girls cannot be too careful.’ And with these 
words, which had less connection with each other than with what 
was passing in her mind at the moment, Mrs. Ealing took her leave, 
smiling till she was well past the cottage, but then looking harassed 
and vexed enough. 

‘ That ever Paul should be so foolish,’ she said to herself; and 
then, as she remembered her brother’s strict notions of honour on 
some points, she bit her lip with vexation at the fear which crossed 
her mind. It is a hard thing to say of a woman, but certainly at 
that moment Mrs. Ealing would sooner have contemplated a sorrow- 
ful downfall for Lottie than she could have borne to dwell upon the 
possibility of her brother’s entertaining an honest feeling towards her. 
And that she had much to excuse her, let all those confess who have 
noticed the extreme pride with which a woman of the upper class 
regards her own family, or set, or grade of society, and also the ex- 
tremely light disfavour with which such women regard certain of 
men’s delinquencies when they come before them. Mrs. Ealing was 
just one of a class; she had no particular individuality, but enter- 
tained just the notions of the people among whom she moved ; and 
in this respect she was unlike her brother, for he delighted in hold- 
ing, or pretending to hold, decided opinions of his own; and it was 
this point in his character that caused his sister such anxiety. She 
determined to wait till nearer Christmas before deciding upon what 
to do; but meanwhile she made up her mind, in common charity 
to her brother, to cross his plans by some means, should they prove: 
to be what she suspected. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Lortte’s father shook his head when she told him of her morn- 
ing’s visitor. He would have even then had the whole business, as 
he called it, broken off, for secrecy was no part of his nature. It 
was hard to him to have his mind full of something he could not 
talk of to his friends at the Fox, and so he rarely joined the party 
there, even ofa Saturday night, but would come home and smoke in 
silence by the fireside, thinking much and speaking seldom, for the 
vision of his girl’s future gave him more trouble than pleasure. 
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Sometimes she would close her book and sit down by the hearth, 
and begin talking with him, but even that seemed different. She 
was conscientiously trying to improve herself, and when she used to 
check some expression or phrase which came readiest to her, he felt 
as though she was already getting above the homely words he had 
helped to teach her, and that his girl was slipping away from him, 
thinking of and living for another man more than for him. 

He knew she cared for her lover truly: how thankful he would 
have been had it chanced otherwise! And so he never told her half 
the anxiety that was in his mind, but grew quieter and grayer; and 
just about that time people began to call him ‘ old Simon Burton.’ 

Every week, on one particular evening, he used to trudge off to 
the post-town three miles distant, and bring Lottie her letter from 
the post-office, where, addressed to him, it was directed to be left 
till called for. It chanced one day that Mrs. Ealing, being in town, 
called for her letters herself instead of sending in the servant, and 
as the clerk stood just across the counter rapidly passing the West- 
church letters through his hands in search of hers, she distinctly saw 
one in her brother’s writing among them ; but it was not for her. 

This was in the latter part of November; and Mrs. Ealing be- 
gan to feel that if Paul’s fancy was what she dreaded, and had lasted 
all this time, the sooner something was done to put a stop to the 
matter the better. What came of this resolution we shall see. 

That very letter which her eye had glanced at brought Lottie 
tidings which sadly troubled her, though, since the morning of Mrs. 
Faling’s visit, she had been dreading the news. 

Paul wrote that he could not see her again till the early spring, 
for as his sister had determined upon leaving Westchurch for several 
months, it would be impossible for him to visit the place in her 
absence without exciting remarks that he wished to avoid. So he 
told her he thought of going abroad for the winter, and from his 
different resting-places she should hear from him from time to time. 
The letter seemed more constrained—‘ stiffer’ Lottie called it to 
herself—than his usually were; and he seemed to make more ex- 
cuses than were necessary for his sudden plan of travelling: or so 
it seemed to her, poor child; for love is very jealous. But the end 
of the letter consoled her, for he bade her make inquiries at the 
town railway-station, and she would find some books and something 
else which she must keep till he came back. 

The ‘something’ was a ring, more sparkling than anything she 
had ever seen, except the dewdrops glittering in the morning sun. 
She looked at it with truly feminine admiration, and kissed it softly, 
but she never put it on her hand. She showed it to her father, 
who examined it curiously and then shoved it away carelessly, not 
knowing its worth; and then she tied a bit of black ribbon to it 
and hung it round her neck, where thenceforth it always stayed. 
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And so the winter passed. 

The frost was long and intense: from Christmas till early March 
snow lay more or less upon the ground; and the biting cold kept 
Lottie much at home, for she was never too robust in winter time. 
Her letters came with tolerable frequency; and those who know 
upon what scanty food a young girl’s love, once planted, will feed 
and thrive, will understand how hers both throve and grew during 
all those months. 

It was early in March, and the fierce east wind was sweeping 
the very life out of evergreens that had stood up bravely through 
frost and snow, searing, and breaking, and withering them up re- 
morselessly, daring the buds on trees or hedgerows to swell and 
break through their wintry cages. Lottie stood shivering by the 
door, looking if her father was coming home to dinner—she grew 
as thoughtful for him about that time as if she had ministered to 
his wants for years and years— watching one path across the fields 
so intently that she never noticed another figure coming till it fairly 
reached her gate, and Mrs. Ealing stood before her. 

The two women looked at each other, each in a measure startled 
—Lottie by her unwelcome visitor’s sudden appearance; Mrs. Eal- 
ing by the change so short a time had wrought in Lottie. 

The warm brown tint cast by the summer sun had faded from the 
face of the latter, taking with it some of the lovely rosy colour Mrs. 
Ealing had unaffectedly admired and envied. Her features looked 
more delicate, and her gray eyes brighter and more steadfast. After 
the first moment’s surprise, she raised them unflinchingly to Mrs. 
Ealing’s, and moving from the doorway, placed a seat for her within 
the cottage, and then stood as though waiting for her to begin. 

This the lady seemed at a loss to do. At last she prefaced her 
more important conversation by explaining how it was that she had 
returned so soon, and talked rather nervously about her own many 
anxieties and Mr. Ealing’s health, to which Lottie, still standing, 
still intently gazing at her, merely said, ‘Yes,’ in a voice that 
plainly asked, ‘ What is coming next?’ at which Mrs. Ealing, go- 
ing straight to the point, said brusquely, 

‘ Lottie, what is this I hear of you and my brother Paul?’ 

She would never have said this had she not been strongly ex- 
cited and somewhat unnerved; but every feeling of pride in her 
family and love for her brother was roused, and the conventional 
smoothness and mannerism of her class broke down before the tide 
of her natural passion. 

Lottie was quieter far than she. Nothing abashed, though 
somewhat trembling, she answered, 

‘ What is it you have heard, Mrs. Ealing ?’ 

‘I have heard,’ replied her visitor, ‘enough to have made me 
inquire into the unhappy intimacy between you and—’ 
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‘Why unhappy ?’ said Lottie, still looking honestly at her. 

‘Unhappy,’ echoed her visitor, ‘in every sense! I know what 
he, my brother, has been planning; for when, unfortunately, I 
found my suspicions were correct, and he had so much involved 
himself as to encourage hopes in you of making you his wife, I so 
far braved his anger as to write to him and entreat him to reflect 
on what he was doing.’ 

‘ And he answered ?’ said Lottie. 

‘ He answered by telling me plainly the whole of his mad scheme,’ 
said Mrs. Ealing. ‘But, Lottie,’ she went on eagerly, ‘ I implore 
you to listen to me as you value your happiness and his—to listen 
to me while I show you what wretchedness such a marriage would 
bring you both.’ 

Lottie’s hands turned cold, but a bright colour rose and remained 
on either cheek as she drew a chair towards the table, and then sat 
listening, never interposing a word nor making a movement till 
Mrs. Ealing had done speaking. 

That lady went on : 

‘ My brother is not like other men: where others would have 
trifled with one in your position, you see how honourable a bent his 
mind turned on; but at the time he unfortunately saw you first and 
was attracted to you, he was suffering grievously from an engage- 
ment’s being broken off just when he had been on the point of mar- 
riage. The very best of men do foolish things under such circum- 
stances, and no one can calculate better than myself how bitterly 
he will regret his present engagement if you bind him to it.’ 

‘If I bind him to it,’ said Lottie slowly; ‘ why, he has no wish 
to break it !’ 

‘Ah,’ cried Mrs. Ealing, who thought she found in Lottie’s 
words a glimmering of hope, ‘ would you give it up if I told you 
that I knew it was his wish to do so, though he would never tell 
you so himself ?’ 

Lottie’s heart began to throb with a dull heavy pain. She laid 
her hand where she could feel his ring, and said, 

‘You, who seem to know so much about us’— Mrs. Ealing set 
her lips harder as the objectionably-familiar ‘us’ met her ears — 
‘must know that all this that has come to me has come through no 
contriving of mine. I never wanted to come near you till you made 
me come. I never should have dreamt of his love till he sort of 
forced it on me. Father held off, and would have kept me off; but 
he would have it as he wished. Till he can tell me he has changed, 
I'll not believe it. Not even from you.’ 

Mrs. Ealing stayed a moment, as though thinking what best to 
say, then she went on: 

‘ Lottie, if you were not above your station in many respects, I 
could not tell you what I am now going to tell. The lady to whom 
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my brother was engaged had no wish to break off the engagement, 
though she was in a manner forced to do so. She is now perfectly 
free to choose for herself. I know from her most intimate friend 
that my brother has but to speak a word and all would be right be- 
tween them; and I know, and am perfectly certain, that he cares 
for her still—that he cares for her more than for any one else in 
the world.’ 

And in all this Mrs. Ealing spoke the whole truth. 

Said Lottie, ‘ Then why, O why did he come after me ?’ with 
such hopeless grief in her voice that Mrs. Ealing was touched in 
spite of herself. 

And as she could not well answer without blaming her brother, 
she rose to leave, saying, as for the first time she took Lottie’s 
hand within her own, 

‘I love my brother very dearly, or I could never have come to 
you and told you all this. Do pray think of what I have said, and 
set him free. If ever I could be a friend to you in any other way, 
I would do anything to serve you.’ 

And she left as Simon came in by the back door, who, after 
hanging up his hat and coat, and unbinding the straw from about 
his gaiters, entered the front room to find Lottie lying white and 
helpless. on the floor. 

The two sat together long after she had come round from her 
fainting, and bit by bit she told him all her visitor told her. 

Simon listened for the most part in silence, asking at last, 
‘When did you hear from him ?’ 

She told him, and even brought the letter to him, bidding him 
read it (she had never done so before), that he might see for him- 
self how kind the words had been. There were the lines, not full 
of lover-like passionate outpourings, such as some men at some times 
are apt to write, but sufficiently warm, sufficiently tender, to satisfy 
any love but one very exacting; that is not like Lottie’s. 

At last Simon said it would be best to wait till they heard from 
him again ; and he told his girl to keep up her heart, for Mr. Drif- 
ford was not the only man worth having in the world. 

He shook his head, though, when she was not by, and told him- 
re this was but the beginning of the sorrowful end he had all along 
oreseen. 


Carter VI. 
AND THUS—GOOD-BYE, 

Tue letter was not long in coming, and Lottie’s heart beat 
heavier after she had read it. Dated from London, it told of his 
return to England ; and then went on to express his wish that they 
should meet as soon as possible, but not at Westchurch. ‘I wish,’ 
he wrote, ‘to tell you a great deal that will be hard to say, but must 
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be said ;’ and he went on bidding her, if possible, meet him at the 
town on the Friday of that week. 

He told her to go to a certain building, over the door of which 
she would see ‘Museum’ written; and there, by mentioning Mr. 
Ealing’s name as a subscriber, she could enter, and he would join her. 

The letter concluded by the question, ‘Have yow seen my sister?’ 
and Lottie dropped the paper as she read it, and knew her dream 
was over ! 

That was Thursday: and all night long she lay awake, wonder- 
ing how ever she could have been so mad as to risk her love on such 
a chance. 

She accepted her fate without questioning, for she never had a 
particularly high opinion of her own merits, and had all along mar- 
velled that Paul could have made choice of her. ‘It was hard to 
bear,’ that was all she said to herself, and never once did she feel 
inclined to break into reproaches against him; it was herself she 
accused for ever having looked so high. Paul’s selfishness did not 
strike her so much as-her own folly; but anyhow it was ‘ hard to 
bear.’ So she lay thinking till she could bear thinking no longer, 
and then she got up and sat looking out at the stars: scarcely sor- 
rowful, only heavy-hearted, and sometimes asking herself how she 
should go on after to-morrow, when she should have seen him once 
more, and bid him quite good-bye. 

The frost had broken up, and when Lottie started on her walk 
to town at noon next day, though the roads were wet and muddy, 
the air was deliciously soft, and the very wind seemed full of pro- 
mises of spring. If things had gone different with her, how happy 
she could have been! for the very hedges were glistening and thick- 
ening in joyful greeting of the milder day; and the stream she 
crossed rushed along, laughing as it seemed to her at its release 
from frosty bonds. 

She was a true country girl, and in happier moments this first 
spring day would have made her as joyful as a lark; but now she 
went along too busy with her thoughts to notice the change around 
her, or, if she noticed, the brightening outward life made her feel 
sadder. 

True to her time, very tired, but putting on as calm a face as she 
could, she sat waiting in the dull fusty Museum of the little town. 

Alligators and curly serpents in spirits-of-wine, with the skulls 
of Indians, Asiatics, and Europeans phrenologically mapped out, 
and a few other equally valuable and interesting specimens, filled 
the small room where she was resting. They were dull-enough 
things to look at, but I don’t suppose, if the room had been full of 
flowers or jewels, she would have cared for them much then. 

There was a clock over the chimney-piece, and she sat looking 
at the hands and counting the sways of the pendulum for full half- 
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an-hour before she heard the step she was longing for and dreading, 
coming through the outer room to the one where she waited. And 
then he came in, changed in a few months so far as a long mous- 
tache and different fashion of wearing his hair could change him. 

He had said that he had much to tell her; but his first words 
seemed difficult to utter, and indeed it almost entered his mind, as 
he looked at the girl’s fair face flushed with excitement, and held 
her gloveless hand, small and shapely as it was, within his own, that 
he could never speak those words. 

Truly, if ever a man by his own weakness had put himself into 
an awkward position, Paul Drifford was the man. He had come 
with a tale he was ashamed to utter, to ask to be released from a girl 
he had determinedly wooed ; a girl whom, as she lifted her honest 
eyes to his, he for the first time truly felt was really good enough 
for him. She was trembling at the sight of him, but as he never 
spoke, she broke the silence by saying, as she released his hand, 

‘ What was it, sir, you wished to tell me ?’ 

He always used to chide her for saying ‘ sir ;’ but now the word 
passed unrebuked, and somehow Lottie felt as though she was slip- 
ping quickly from her hold on him, while he took courage from the 
syllable which appeared to him to point out the difference that lay 
between them. 

‘I wanted,’ he began, ‘to tell you of something that has hap- 
pened since I left you. Will you sit down? Did you walk in from 
Westchurch ?’ with a glance at her muddy boots. 

She sat down, but did not answer, only looking at him for him 
to go on. , 

Her silence fretted him. Here he had a difficult thing to say, 
and she helped him not at all; he felt as though she must be 
a woman who could never understand him, and the feeling found 
him voice to go on. So he told her that when he was away in Ger- 
many, he had first felt that he was doing an unwise thing in plan- 
ning to make her his wife; and that, with such a feeling, it would 
be wickedness in him to marry her; for her life with him, ‘so dif- 
ferent as we are,’ said he, could never be a happy one. He did not 
say a word of the old love whom he had seen once by chance, nor 
of her words, which had been safely borne to him, that she would 
sooner marry Paul Drifford than any man in the world, now she 
was her own mistress. He would have gone on explaining and 
excusing himself, for once started it was seldom he lacked words ; 
but Lottie wanted no more. Her wisdom was but small, still she 
had enough womanly pride about her to know that loye rejected had 
best hide itself; so she held up her head, and forcing back with a 
will the tears that tried to come, she met his words with a simple 
dignity that he could neither understand nor imitate. Her straight- 
forward look abashed him, and he began to feel as though he should 
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be glad when this interview was over. But Lottie, mastering her 
voice, had yet her words to speak. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘I did most foolishly in ever listening to 
you: you never meant to act deceitfully, nor wickedly, nor yet un- 
unkindly, I know.’ Paul knew he had never deliberately planned to 
do so, but her words struck him hard, though she did not intend 
them to wound him. ‘ My own weakness has brought me into this ; 
now I must get on as well as I can again.’ 

She had more command over her face than many women, and as 
she spoke so quietly, Paul caught at the idea her words conveyed. 

‘I hope,’ he said, ‘ at least one thing; you have not known me 
very long; you cannot, you— I mean, perhaps you do not love—’ 
He was in a dilemma again—‘I hope you do not care for me much ?’ 
She looked right at him, measuring him, as it seemed, in one glance, 
and then, still mistress of her words and thinking to herself how 
great a thing her love might have grown to had it had the chance, 
how infinitely she had the power to love him once, she said : 

‘You hope I do not care for you? No, sir, not very much.’ 
And then there came an ominous contraction in her throat and 
twitching of the lips that told her ifshe would have him believe her - 
she must needs go; so for farewell she only bowed her head, and 
before he well knew what she was doing, she was gone. 

Something of a pang he felt, because, as he felt when he had 
lost her, she had been so quick to improve, so apt at learning, that 
he might yet have been proud of her; but then—that other one! 
Ah, after all he had done the best thing possible; how many men 
would have acted differently, and worse, in his place! No, he had 
made the best of it. She did not—about that point he could scarcely 
satisfy himself, though, inclination and vanity waging a war within 
him—perhaps she did not care for him, and by and by, when she 
had got over it all, he would make her father some present, and so 
set matters straight. He left the dingy room freer and easier in 
mind than when he had entered it. 


Lottie strayed away in the unfamiliar town and missed her path 
to the road that led homeward. She wandered about, scarcely 
thinking of what she was doing, till she found herself standing by 
some iron gates that opened into a churchyard. Right in front of 
the gates, separated from them only by trees, rose the western tower 
of the church, gray and solemn. As she stood, the bells began to 
chime for afternoon service, and when the gates and doors were 
opened she instinctively moved in and took her place upon an open 
bench. Very few people followed, and the service was hurried over 
by a very young curate, who seemed intent only upon finishing as 
quickly as possible. But the place itself, and kneeling down and say- 
ing the few words that rose up in her heart, did the girl good; and 
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when she left, after a long look at the fair springing arches and the 
many-coloured window in the east, one figure only clear and visible, 
she felt at peace, and ready to go back home, though still it was 
‘ bad to bear.’ 

That evening, about sunset, a man crossed over the Westchurch 
ford with his horse and cart, gaining the bank on the town side with 
difficulty. The stream, which ran so fleet in summer time that chil- 
dren could run over, barefoot, to pick the watercress and lilies, now 
rushed along the valley fierce and strong. The bright sunny day and 
the soft wind had set free the ice and snow, and scores of rivulets for 
miles away helped to swell its waters. Since morning they had 
overflowed the banks close by, and now pastures on either side lay 
flooded. 

The driver of the cart thanked his good luck when he got safely 
through, and pulled up when he reached the top of the hill to look 
back on the muddy tide. A woman met him soon after, and with 
his recent peril fresh in his mind, he stopped to ask her if she was 
going into Westchurch by the ford. 

‘I want to,’ was the answer. 

‘ Then turn back, and take the main road,’ said the man; ‘ it’ll 
give you a couple of miles to go round, but the foot-bridge is under 
water now, and you could never get across. I'd give you a lift, but 
my way’s yonder,’ pointing up a bye-road, ‘ so good-night ; take my 
advice, turn back.’ 

Turn back, when she was nearly home,y*when she was so tired 
she could scarcely drag her weary feet along! Why, there, in the 
dim light, she could see the gable of their cottage, and the light 
shining at the window! She knew nothing of the danger, for she 
never had been at Westchurch when the floods were out before ; so, 
longing only to get back, to be with her father (she would never 
leave him, he did love her so!), she went on, and braving the strong 
hurrying waters, grasped the hand-rail of the bridge ; but the other 
bank she never reached. 


It may have been two or three years afterwards that Paul Drif- 
ford and his wife drove through that ford one lovely autumn even- 
ing, and the servant, turning round, told them that in those waters 
a young woman, Simon Burton’s girl, had been drowned awhile 
back. Paul shrank into silence, but not so his wife, who asked for 
more particulars, till a muttered exclamation from her husband 
stopped her. 

She prosecuted her inquiries, however, later in the day, and 
Mrs. Ealing ventured to tell her that the girl she had heard of was 
very pretty, and—and rather a superior sort of person. ‘In fact, 
to be honest,’ said Mrs. Ealing, ‘I had halfa fear at one time that 
my brother admired her; mer do such odd things, you know. Her 
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death was very sad; but no doubt,’ said the lady piously, ‘ it was all 
ordered for the best, and I daresay Paul scarcely remembers her 
name now.’ 

Paul’s wife secretly thought otherwise, but she found him open 
to no questions on the subject. The matter only helped a little to 
drive them apart. Neither had found perfection in the other, and 
each rather resented the discovery of the other’s shortcomings. 

Paul wondered to himself one night, as he stood alone by a 
grave in the little churchyard, whether that other choice would not 
have been the happier one for him. 

A man who looks far older than his years, Lottie’s father, was 
the worst hurt by that spring evening’s work. But he says little of 
it, thankful that his girl’s secret was ever kept as she would have 
wished (had not his hand unseen taken the ring from off her neck 
and restored it to the giver?), and his trouble rarely rises to his 
lips, though, like hers, it may be ‘ bad to bear.’ 





CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA 


Tue levelling hand of civilisation has in most countries in Europe 
set aside the joyous merry-making common at Christmas in earlier 
periods ; in Russia, however, the good olden times still in a great 
measure prevail; for, though in St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
other places where the influence of European fashions extend, the 
ancient manners and customs are wearing out, in the remoter pro- 
vinces of the empire they maintain their sway. There the Christian 
festival is still celebrated according to the forms which prevailed on 
the first introduction of Christianity into the land. The ancient 
ceremonies are considered of such importance by the majority of the 
Russian population, that early in the month of November all minds 
become busy with thoughts of them. About this period the fathers 
of families begin to reflect, and to calculate how many sausages, 
what quantity of salted meat, how many bottles of kirsch and other 
liquors they ought to provide for the coming festival; whilst the 
women ponder upon the chances of spending a right merry Christ- 
mas; they arrange among themselves whose house shall be selected 
for the entertainments, whom they shall invite to while away the 
long evenings with them, and what girls would be the most welcome 
guests to their own daughters, should it be their lot to celebrate the 
maiden festival. This last point in particular is matter for deep 
consideration ; for the young ladies in Russia are the heroines of the 
Christmas festivities, which seem invented but for their amusement. 
Meetings of friends and relatives are held every day during the 
Philipowki, or time of Advent, to discuss these important matters, 
when bitter contests often ensue, to appease which many a propi- 
tiatory gift, and many a sugared word from the lips of nurses and 
tire-women, who are the diplomatists of every Russian family, have 
to be given. 

The family whose house is selected for the Christmas festivities 
must be rich and hospitably inclined. Long before the eve of St. 
Wassili, the mistress of the house thus selected begins a round of 
visits to all the friends and relations of the family, inviting young 
and old, mentioning each person by name, and repeating to each 
the complimentary speeches handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. On the following day the same round is made by the nurse 
of the family (babka pozywatka), whose mission is to repeat the 
invitation to the young girls. The entry of the nurse in her ambas- 
sadorial character into every house is greeted with loud and joyful 
acclamations, and she is received with many marks of respect. 
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While she is delivering her messages, she mentions each person 
severally invited, and adds the name of their place of residence ; 
and now the mistress of the house gets in readiness for her a cup 
of wine, and prepares to wheedle out of her the names of the other 
guests invited, those of the persons who have been rejected, and 
lastly, but most important of all, the names of the young men and 
young women ‘elected’ for each other. This last question refers to 
the most interesting of all the customs connected with the Christ- 
mas festivities. There is an ancient rule which determines that the 
mistress of the house where the festivities are celebrated shall 
choose for each young lady a male companion called the ‘ elected.’ 
His privileges in his intercourse with the maiden are greater than 
those of other young men, for which he compensates by devoting 
himself exclusively to her entertainment. The couple thus joined 
are called suzennyja, and the lady of the house is expected to show 
much discretion in her selections; because whatever she decrees in 
these matters must be unconditionally submitted to by fathers and 
mothers, as well as by the parties themselves. 

Whilst the matrons are making arrangements among themselves, 
the father of the family whose house has been selected is by no 
means idle; he must send invitations in his own name, or the guests 
will consider themselves slighted. Early in the morning he calls in 
the swat—a person well acquainted with the duties of ambassador— 
and intrusts to him the greetings and messages to friends and re- 
lations. The swat departs upon his mission with his highly-decorated 
baton of office in his hand. On entering a house he first pronounces 
a short prayer before the image of the tutelary saint, and then bow- 
ing profoundly to the master and mistress, says : 

‘ Philimon Spiridonowitsch and Anna Karpowna salute you, father 
Artamon Triphonowitsch, and you, mother Agaphia Nelidowna.’ Here 
he makes a low bow, which is returned with equal courtesy, and the 
persons he is addressing reply, 

‘We humbly thank Philimon Spiridonowitsch and Anna Kar- 
powna.” — 

The servant then resumes, 

‘ They have enjoined me humbly to solicit you, father Artamon 
Triphonowitsch, and you, mother Agaphia Nelidowna, to spend a few 
hours of Christmas evening with them, and to amuse yourselves as 
best may suit you, to witness the sports of the fair maidens, to 
break with them a bit of bread and taste a grain of salt, and partake 
with them of the roasted goose.’ 

Then follow the formulas which obtain in Russia, such as the 
invited not accepting the invitation until politely pressed, and even- 
tually agreeing to come without fail. 

The first evening in the house of entertainment is devoted to the 
reception of the ‘ fair maidens.’ When darkness sets in, crowds of 
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peasants are seen assembled outside the houses in which the great 
entertainments are to take place, watching for a sight of the invited 
guests, and pass their judgment on the various retinues, and mark 
how each are received. Long trains of sledges conduct the maidens 
to the house of their hospitable host. In the first sledge sit the 
maiden, her mother, and at the feet of the former her favourite com- 
panion, generally a poor girl of inferior rank. Inthe second sledge 
are the tire-women, with the jewel caskets, the various sweetmeats 
and cakes with which the fair maidens are always provided, and pre- 
sents for the domestics of the house which they are about to visit. 
After these follow friends and relatives and domestics; the more 
numerous the better; for according to the length of the train is the 
honour and glory that redound to the house at which it stops. Each 
procession as it approaches is headed by the babka pozywatka, an in- 
viter-in-chief of the family. 

On arriving, the guests do not immediately descend from their 
sledges, but await, amidst the cracking of whips, the jingling of the 
sledge bells, and the noise and clamour of hundreds of spectators 
gathered in the street, the host and hostess, who, on hearing the sig- 
nal, descend to the gate of the courtyard to receive them. The first 
greeting consists in many ceremonies, bows and salutations, per- 
formed in silence, which is not broken until the parties have entered 
the courtyard together. The guests are then introduced into the 
house, and having prayed before the images of the saints, exchange 
greetings with their neighbours and others who are present, and after 
other polite ceremonies have been gone through, the new-comers 
are persuaded to take seats. 

The young ladies thus brought together, though they may never 
have seen each other before, at once become intimate, and address 
each other by the name ‘ pedruz enka’ (dear playfellow) ; while by the 
master and mistress of the house and all the domestics they are called 
‘ krasnyja diewnschki’ (fair maidens). They spend the first evening 
in planning games for the morrow, and in citing and guessing the 
popular riddles which abound in Russia, and which form one of the 
favourite pastimes of the people. When the hour for going to rest 
arrives, they are conducted to a large room in which feather-beds are 
spread upon the floor, and in these ‘ the playfellows’ repose during 
the night, it being a rule that they are not to be separated so long 
as the festival lasts. 

Next morning the whole town or village is early in movement, 
and the gossips are abroad to give and receive information as to the 
events of the preceding evening. In the festive houses, on the 
other hand, there is much bustle and turmoil. The nurses rise with 
the dawn of day to prepare the morning draught for the ‘fair 
maidens,’ consisting of a mixture of wine, beer, honey, and spices ; 
whilst the rest of the domestics apply so freely to the new wine, 
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which on these occasions is dealt out to them in a liberal manner, 
that they are quite unequal to perform the numerous tasks the busy 
housewife intrusts to them. The ‘ fair maidens’ alone rest undis- 
turbed until the bell tolls for church. At this signal the mistress of 
the house, who must not venture to awaken them earlier, presents 
herself on the threshold of their door, and cries out: ‘ Holloa, 
holloa! fair maidens! it is time to rise. Your elected are up 
long ago. They have already beaten the dust out of their coats, 
have looked about them in two markets, have sold three swine, 
have chased about in the steppes, and have everywhere inquired 
for their elected. Up, up! and now say what have been your 
dreams, and who appeared to you in your sleep ?’ 

The answers to these questions are listened to with profound at- 
tention, for the dreams of the ‘ fair maidens’ during the Christmas 
festival are considered of grave import, and are repeated in every 
house in the village, and the babuschka, or interpreter of dreams, 
is called in by the hostess to give a clear interpretation of that 
which has passed through the young ladies’ minds during sleep. 
Breakfast is now served, after which there is an attempt to amuse 
by games and sports, but these generally languish, for the time is 
drawing near when the ‘elected’ are to appear, and the choice 
which has been made for them is of course not matter of indiffer- 
-ence. At the appointed hour the doors are thrown open, and a 
numerous procession enters, and the several persons are presented to 
the maidens by the host and hostess as the companions they have 
selected for them, and to be the leader of their games. 

At nightfall of the second day, the rest of the invited guests 
begin to arrive. The host takes up his stand in the gateway to re- 
ceive them, the hostess awaits them on the doorstep, and the 
‘maidens meet them in the hall. After many greetings and saluta- 
tions the guests are at length seated in the great room, not how- 
ever without much attention being bestowed as to the place assigned 
to each. Those whom the host and hostess are desirous of honour- 
ing are placed at the top of the room. Rich old bachelors are 
generally seated on the right, and next to them the elder ladies of 
secondary importance. If there be any fat, fair, and rosy lady in 
the company, she is pretty sure to be selected the queen of the 
evening, and is led with much ceremony to the seat ofhonour. The 
young married women are placed on the left and observe a rigid 
silence. The more staid their deportment, the more they are ad- 
mired ; and mother and mother-in-law, husband and brother, glory 
in the propriety of their conduct. The suzennyja, on the con- 
trary, are grouped in the corners of the rooms and are engaged in 
merry converse, which however is carried on in an undertone, as all 
boisterous mirth would be a breach of decorum, and contrary to the 
respect due to the elder persons present. The latter, on their part, 
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are bound not to interfere with the amusements of the young ones, 
or to interrupt their conversations. 

All the guests at the Christmas festival are dressed in their holi- 
day clothes, but the caprices of fashion are banished from their gar- 
ments as much as from their social pleasures. The costume of the 
old-fashioned Russians is not more distinguished for its richness 
than for its antiquity. In the provincial districts the son dresses as 
his father and as his father’s father did before him; and even female 
taste and vanity venture not to introduce an innovation in the cos- 
tume which ages have consecrated. A large beaver cap, a pelisse of 
sable or fox skin, a richly-embroidered kaftan buttoned up the front 
with silver buttons and a girdle of rich Persian silk, or of a red kind 
of woollen stuff called kummatsch, is the uniform of each wealthy male 
guest. The married women wear the kokoschnik, a kind of head- 
dress made of scarlet silk, embroidered with coloured silks or pearls 
and trimmed with lace, from which is suspended a white fatu, or short 
veil. Their dress called saraphan resembles in shape a clergyman’s 
gown, and is made of rich gold or silver brocade, buttoned up the front 
with a single row of buttons; the sleeves,which are very long and wide, 
are of white muslin, and a stiff muslin ruff encircles the throat. A wool- 
len cloak trimmed with sables, richly-embroidered mittens, and deli- 
cate slippers with high heels, complete the costume. Their trinkets 
consist of gold chains, necklaces, and bracelets of pearls and precious 
stones, and earrings of the same. These last-mentioned objects form 
the most important items in the dower of the rich maidens, and the 
greater their antiquity, the oftener they have descended from mother 
to daughter in the same family, the higher they are valued. The 
‘fair maidens’ wear the seraphan and the ruff like the married 
women, but the rich tresses of their own hair, wound round with a 
rose-coloured ribbon, constitute the only head-dress allowed to them. 

The quantity and variety of refreshments provided upon these 
occasions is almost incredible. Before the arrival of the guests a 
large table is placed in the middle of the room and covered with a 
profusion of delicacies of home growth and manufacture, as well as 
foreign, all served up in tin dishes and plates, and flanked with flasks 
without number of the various home-made liquors which are so much 
in favour with the Russians. As soon as the guests enter, they are 
pressed to partake of the good things prepared for them. The host 
presents a silver cup containing apple, raspberry, currant, or some 
other liquor on a wooden salver to each of the guests, mentioning 
them by name and requesting them to drink; and when, to prove 
their refined manners, they make a very long resistance, he implores 
them at least to taste the beverage. The mistress of the house in 
the mean while stands behind her ‘ better-half,’ accompanying each 
of his words with a deep curtsey to the guest. If the latter aim at 
being admired for courtesy and elegance of manner, he refuses to 
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accept the proffered draught from the hand of her husband, but en- 
treats the lady to hand it to him; then, seizing the cup, he expresses 
a thousand good wishes for every member of the family, and slowly 
quafis the beverage, after which he is entitled to imprint a kiss on 
the forehead of the hostess. When this ceremony is gone through, 
the guests are requested to partake of something more substantial, 
‘ something for the tooth,’ and the hospitality of the entertainer is 
evinced by repeated complaints that their guests do not sufficiently 
honour their cheer. To the young married women no wine or liquor 
is offered, but they are sure to find their kind hostess prepared to 
regale them privately in a side room with strong mead or cherry- 
brandy. The ‘fair maidens’ are not allowed to partake of the re- 
freshments prepared for the other guests, but each of them is pro- 
vided with a packet of cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats, to which she 
applies according to her desire. The poor ‘ elected’ alone are entirely 
excluded from participation in the feasting that is going on around 
them ; they are expected to be nipituschtschi; i.e. neither eaters 
nor drinkers, as it is supposed that the pleasure they enjoy in the 
presence of the ‘ fair maidens’ will nullify every other feeling. 

When the refreshments are partaken of, the guests begin to 
give signs of their intention to take leave, and it again becomes the 
duty of the host and hostess to press them to stay. The eloquence 
‘of the latter proving vain, masks and morris-dancers are called in to 
aid. These masks, which are of the most primitive description, and 
generally represent bears and goats, blind beggars and clowns, per- 
form natural dances and recite fables and fairy tales, in which they 
cleverly introduce all kinds of striking and apposite proverbs, and 
playful allusions to the faults and foibles of many of the guests, and 
more particularly to the anxiety of the mothers to see their daugh- 
ters suited with a desirable ‘elected.’ No one is allowed to take 
amiss what is said on these occasions, provided their names are not 
mentioned; but should the maskers in any way overstep their 
privileges, they are immediately turned out. The host is bound to 
offer them the same refreshments as other guests; if they refuse to 
partake of any, they are supposed to be persons of rank, and are, on 
departing, conducted to the gate with many marks of consideration. 
Those maskers who may have only tasted a few drops of any beverage 
are seized by the servants on their returning, and swung backwards 
and forwards for about half-a-dozen times. 

When the company begin to weary of this kind of amusement, 
then commence the so-called ‘dish games,’ the most interesting 
entertainment of the evening. A table in the middle of the floor 
is covered by the babka pozywatka with a white cloth, whilst the 
eldest nurse in the family places upon it a dish filled with water. 
While this is going on, the company stand in a ring round the table, 
and when the arrangements are completed, the ‘ fair maidens,’ their 
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‘elected,’ and all the married women of the party, step forward and 
deposit their rings, bracelets, and earrings upon the table. The 
hostess then brings a napkin, with which the person officiating at 
the dish, after depositing therein all the rings, bracelets, and 
earrings, covers it, while the whole company seat themselves in a 
circle round the table, the old nurse being placed so as to be‘im- 
mediately in front of the dish. The other nurses having then placed 
a few small bits of bread, some salt, and three bits of charcoal, on a 
chair close to the table, all persons present join in the ‘ song of the 
salt and the bread’ (chjehu i soli). This song, which has many 
variations, but is essentially the same throughout Russia, from the 
confines of Siberia to the frontier of Poland, is as follows: 

‘May the bread and the salt live a hundred years—slava (glory) ! 

May our Emperor live still longer—slava ! 

May our Emperor never grow old—slava ! 

May his good courser never be tired—slava ! 


May his shining garments ever be new—slava ! 
May his good servants always remain faithful—slava |!’ 


While this is being sung, the babka pozywatka stirs the dish in 
which the trinkets have been placed, and at the conclusion of the 
song she gives them all a good shake. Other songs follow, prognos- 
ticating speedy marriage, the unexpected meeting of friends, mar- 
riage with a person of unequal rank, a happy life, good fortune, 
riches, the fulfilment of a particular wish, poverty, death, sickness, 
disappointment, &c.; and the trinkets are taken out of the dish one 
by one—the song that precedes the extrication of each determining 
the fate of the person to whom it belongs. 

These songs, though of a primitive character, are not devoid of 
grace in conception, as the following specimen will prove : 

‘A sparrow-hawk flew out from one tree—slava ! 
And a little bird flew out from another—slava ! 
They flew to each other and kissed each other—slava! 
Embraced each other with their downy wings—slava ! 
And the good folks wonder’d and marvell’d—slava ! 
That sparrow-hawk and dove should build their nests so 
peaceably together—slava !’ 


At the end of each line the following chorus is given : 


‘To him for whom we have sung it, may it turn to good ! 
He who has miss’d it, must do without it ! 
Must do without it—this cannot fail !’ 


At the conclusion of this some games follow, which very much 
resemble ‘turn the trencher,’ ‘ blind-man’s buff,’ &c., played by 
children in this and other countries. Then the guests begin for the 
first time in earnest to think of retiring; and though host and 
hostess are again bound to press them to stay a little longer, they 
are at length allowed to depart. Each party, however, must be 
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conducted to the gate with the same ceremonies as on their arrival, 
and a full hour or more often elapses before the ceremony of leave- 
taking is gone through. After the withdrawal of the elder guests, 
the ‘fair maidens’ and their ‘elected’ recommence their sports, which 
are continued until the hour of midnight. 

The amusements on the following days (for the festivities last 
until Twelfth Night) differ somewhat from those of the first. In 
these the men take the lead. Accompanied by the ladies of their 
family they go out towards nightfall, disguised in masks and fancy 
dresses, to pay visits to their friends. The persons receiving the 
maskers treat them with distinguished politeness and liberal hospi- 
tality, even before they know who they are; but when they have 
endeavoured in vain for some time to discover them, they are on a 
given signal seized by some of the household, and swung to and fro 
until they do ‘ penance,’ i.e. declare their names. When many guests 
are thus assembled in one house, and have feasted to their heart’s 
content, they all depart in company to some other house, where the 
rest of the night is spent in merry-making and carousing. The 
noise and bustle of the sledges driving up and down the streets of 
the towns and villages during the nights that these masked visits 
are going on, can scarcely be described; for such occasions are seized, 
and particularly by the humbler classes, to renew old friendships and 
family alliances, and to give young people opportunities of making 
acquaintances, which, on account of the retiring manners of the girls, 
are difficult to form during the more staid periods of the year. 

The poorer people who have no rich relations, and are conse- 
quently never invited to take part in the entertainments we have 
described, amuse themselves in the streets. Masked after a grotesque 
fashion of their own, they perform all kinds of antics, and make up 
in merriment for whatever may be wanting in substantial cheer ; 
and the bolder characters amongst them venture sometimes under 
the leadership of a young noble, or man of family, to introduce 
themselves into the houses of the rich, where with their masks on 
they are permitted to entertain the company, and to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the host. 

R. M. HAYLEY. 
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THE LAND OF GOLD 


‘*T was late, late, late, on a Saturday night’ 
(As somebody says, if I quote him right), 
And I sat alone in a doleful plight, 

With a heavy heart and a pocket light : 

Sat and brooded over my cares, 

Debts, and duns, and such-like affairs, 
While the wife and the bairns, all unawares, 
Were safe and snug in their beds up-stairs. 
And still I sat, and brooded, and pined, 
And rack’d my brains, and puzzled my mind, 
As to where on earth I should ever find 
The needful quantum of cash to pay 

The butcher and baker over the way,— 

To pay the draper’s and milliner’s bills 

For frocks, and bonnets, and ribbons, and frills ; 
The doctor’s fees, and the brewer’s amount, 
And the family cobbler’s ‘little account ;’ 
The rates and taxes that come by shoals, 
And that dreadful, horrible score for coals : 
Till what with brooding over my woes, 

And what with one or two ‘little goes’ 

Of something warm to quiet my throes, 

I dropped off presently into a doze ; 

And in my slumbers, lo and behold! 

I found myself in the Land of Gold. 


O, a wonderful place is the Land of Gold, 
A strange and a mighty land, I trow, 
Where the yellow lucre can all suffice, 
And little they reck of virtue or vice, 
And little they care to know 
Whether a man or a woman there 
-Is young, or old, or ugly, or fair, 
With a stony heart, or a kindly air ; 
But all they ask, and all they care, 
Is ‘ How are his coffers?’ or ‘ What is she worth ? 
Little reck we of beauty, or birth, 
Charity, tenderness, innocent mirth ! 
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But have they ducats and guineas in store, 
Treasures and heaps of the golden ore, 
Money-bags fat, and gaping for more ? 

If not, then away with them, young or old; 
No matter how gentle or lofty soul’d, 

They can have no place in the Land of Gold!’ 


There are wonderful sights in the Land of Gold, 
Wonderful sights, and strange to see: 
There, from morning’s light 
To the coming of night, 
They bend to the yellow god the knee. 
Never a moment their homage flags, 
And their very bodies are money-bags ; 
And he whose bag is broadest of girth, 
Stuff’d the most with the yellow earth, 
Bulging and burly and big to behold, 
’Tis he is king in the Land of Gold. 


They are wonderful folks in the Land of Gold, 
Hard and griping, and stony and cold 
(Vide the story that Hood has told 

Of Miss Killmansegg 

And her precious leg 
That she hardly could get to move a peg). 
And very queerly indeed they behave, 
For the more they get the more they crave, 
And, like the horse-leech’s daughters of yore, 
Their cry is ever for ‘more!’ and ‘ more!’ 

But woe, if they come across ’em, woe 

To the money-grubbers in embryo— 

The long lean purses, lanky and chill, 

That are just beginning to fatten and fill, 

Little by little, and pile by pile, 

In a paltry huckstering sort of a style : 
For the portly lords of the Land of Gold, 
Bluff, and burly, and big to behold, 

Can brook no rivals in the fold, 

No petty pilferers, timidly bold, 

Who’ve never yet learnt to rob—not they— 

In a gentlemanlike and wholesale way. 

And so, with a terrible shout and a hail, 

They are down upon them tooth and nail— 
Down upon ’em with blows and whacks, 

Knife and bludgeon, halter and axe, 

Braining and hanging, and slitting and slashing, 
Swearing and slaying, and smiting and smashing, 
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In a red-hot heat of greed and passion : 
Till the whole of the foe 
Are slain, and so 
Are carted off to the first churchyard, 
‘ With their pockets pick’d, and their brain-pans starr’d ;’ 
And the millionaires, so burly and bold, 
Are lords again in the Land of Gold. 


And then in my dream methought I saw 
The conquering lords of the Land of Gold 
Join hands together with loud guffaw, 
And strike up a measure, merry and bold ; 
Strike up with a grim and chuckling glee 
A song and a dance extempore : 
And still as they footed it in a ring, 
With laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 
This was the song I heard ’em sing: 


Pe Song of Pe Millionaires. 
‘O the red, red gold is bonnie and dear, 
And its chink, chink, chink is pleasant to hear, 
As we finger it, roll in it, toss it about, 
With a merry grin, and chuckle, and shout ; 
For cash is our idol, our end, our goal, 
For that we barter body and soul ; 
And the highest pleasure that life affords 
Is to add, add, add to our golden hoards. 
And this is the way we dance and sing, 
Laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 
With a chink, chink, chink, and round we go, 
Singing, Hey for the money-bags! ho, ho, ho! 


Your starveling poet may simper and sigh 

O’er the laughing light of a love-lit eye, 

Or a dainty lip, or a scented tress, 

Or the crowning joy of a whisper’d ‘‘ Yes!” 

But brighter than Beauty’s tricksome eyes 

Are the yellow darlings we hug and prize, 

And sweeter than whisper of soft content 

Is the golden language of ‘‘ Cent per cent.” 
And this is the way we dance and sing, 
Laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 
With a chink, chink, chink, and round we go, 
Singing, Hey for the money-bags! ho, ho, ho! 


The scholar may waste the midnight oil, 
And blanch his cheek with study and toil ; 
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And the patriot squander the hurrying years 
In useless dreams, and worries, and cares ; 
And the end of both is oft the same— 
Calumny, need, and an empty name: 
But we have something to grasp and hold, 
Who give our lives to the red, red gold. 
And this is the way we dance and sing, 
Laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 
With a chink, chink, chink, and round we go, 
Singing, Hey for the money-bags! ho, ho, ho! 


O, the widow may wail o’er her plunder’d store, 

And the orphan curse us for evermore, 

And the hungry poor may shiver in rags, 

As we work ’em and grind ’em to fill up our bags: 

But little reck we of wail or curse 

As we drop the red gold into the purse 

With hearts that chuckle and laugh for glee, 

For we’re filling our bags, and what care we ? 
And this is the way we dance and sing, 
Laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 

With a chink, chink, chink, and round we go, 
Singing, Hey for the money-bags! ho, ho, ho! 


You may talk of your monarchs so grand and rare, 
But the king of them all is the Millionaire ; 
For in spite of their pride, and lineage, and fuss, 
They all in their turn must kneel to us / 
Place and title, and lip and eye, 
All these, if we will, we may buy, buy, buy ! 
And gentle or simple, or great or small, 
O the red, red gold will buy them all! 
And this is the way we dance and sing, 
Laugh and leap, and caper and spring, 
With a chink, chink, chink, and round we go, 
Singing, Hey for the money-bags! ho, ho, ho!’ 


Such was the ditty, merry and bold, 
That I heard in my dream in the Land of Gold. 


EDWIN COLLER. 





A NIGHT IN A GHOST-CHAMBER 


BY MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. 


‘REJOICE with me,’ said my friend Tom Chester, who had obeyed 
my summons to ‘come in’ to my sanctum, and deposited himself in 
his accustomed easy-chair. ‘Yes, rejoice with me ; I have discovered 
a new sensation.’ 

‘Don’t believe it,’ said I somewhat grumpily ; for I was writing 
hard, and did not want to be interrupted. ‘Solomon said there was 
nothing new under the sun.’ 

‘Right you are, and right Solomon of course is; but then this 
isn’t under the sun—it’s a ghost.’ 

I wheeled my arm-chair round at once, and faced him. Tom 
knew my weakness for the so-called ‘ supernatural,’ and therefore 
brought his ghost well to the front at first. 

‘A real genuine ghost ; an unmistakable case of haunted house ; 
family scared out last week; series of charwomen frightened out of 
their seven senses, and housemaids sent into blue fits. Got the 
address in my pocket, and leave to ‘‘sit” there any night, or as 
many nights as I please.’ 

‘ But have you looked into this matter at all? So many of these 
ghost stories and haunted houses turn out, as Sir Charles Coldstream 
says, to have ‘‘ nothing in them.”’’ 

‘My friend is great at quotations to-night, bringing forth from 
his treasures things old and new, from Solomon to l’homme blasé. 
Well, it’s a paste-and-scissors age. But I have looked into this mat- 
ter, as far as such an immaterial thing as a ghost can be looked into, 
or as well as I can into a haunted house some ten miles from Lon- 
don; andI mean to look into both literally, if you will go with me.’ 

I agreed at once; though I continued in a sceptical tone which 
was not genuine, but simply assumed for the occasion, in order to 
look hard-headed and unimaginative, as we most of us try to do 
when anything in the shape of a ghost story crops up: ‘If this be 
a genuine haunted house, as you say, why didn’t the proprietor 
answer the advertisements of the Dialectical Society, who took some 
pains to discover such a habitation for their Spiritualistic Committee 
to sit in? The fact of none being forthcoming somewhat shook my 
faith in the reputed number of haunted houses.’ 

‘I believe nobody except Punch did answer that particular ad- 
vertisement,’ said Tom ; ‘ and possibly for the excellent reason that 
owners of house- property where ghosts were ‘‘ laid on,”’ like gas or 
water, did not think proper to cry ‘‘ Stinking fish!’ Rightly or 
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wrongly, there is a prejudice against ghosts. We can’t sympathise 
with it, perhaps, but the ordinary run of humanity avoid haunted 
houses. So far am I from sharing this feeling, that I have been 
seriously considering whether one couldn’t turn an honest penny by 
taking this particular haunted house, and letting it out at so much 
a night for séances. Spirits are decidedly looking up just now.’ 

Assuming a more serious tone, Tom informed me that he had 
heard the subject of this house mentioned in casual conversation at 
dinner the previous evening by some practical man, who of course 
laughed utterly to scorn the ghostly element in his own narrative. 
His only view of the matter was one of commiseration for the pro- 
prietor, whose income was seriously diminished by the unfortunate 
reputation his house had acquired. Pursuing the topic over their 
wine, Tom elicited from his unspiritual informant that, though he 
himself believed in nothing which might not be adequately explained 
by rats, yet so it was; the rats, ifrats they were, had been too many 
for the human tenants. There had been a constant exodus of occu- 
pants from the house. Nobody stayed out their time; many sacri- 
ficed money to get off their bargains even before taking possession, 
having heard the evil reputation of the premises from scared char- 
women, or sky-blue housemaids before mentioned. A family had 
just cleared out after a few days’ residence, paying a quarter’s rent 
in lieu of notice. The strangest thing, however, was that nobody 
ever said exactly what it was they had seen or heard. The most 
voluble charwoman, the most garrulous of housemaids, when seriously 
brought to book, could only state they knew the house was haunted, 
but could not state how they knew it. Had the matter been con- 
fined to the gossips of the village, it might have been explained by 
one talking another into imaginative terrors; but people had come 
from great distances. The evil reputation of the house had been 
studiously kept from them by those who were most interested in 
keeping it; yet always with the same result. The rent had been 
gradually lowered to an almost nominal sum ; but now nobody would 
take the premises even at that. The place had a bad name, and 
there was no resource but to shut it up. Such was the status quo 
of things at the time when the circumstance came casually under 
the notice of my ghost-desiring friend Tom Chester. 

The haunted house stood in a suburb generally regarded as eli- 
gible, and which we may as well call Tottenham as anything else, 
principally for the reason that Tottenham is, as nearly as possible, 
at the opposite point of the compass from the real locality. I have 
no wish to do the unfortunate landlord additional injury, or, on the 
other hand, to advertise Mr. Thomas Chester gratuitously should he 
carry out his project of opening the haunted house for séances ; 
though, without anticipating the course of events in this brief narra- 
tive, I may venture to say I do not think he will do so. 
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The above particulars were communicated to me by my friend 
during the consumption of a mutual cigar. It may here be mentioned 
that, without being, either of us, in any sense spiritual, or even spiri- 
tualistic, we had each of us a penchant for such subjects as form the 
sphere of what is termed modern spiritualism, or psychism, as we 
shall have to learn to call it. We had, so to say, flirted with this 
spiritism (to adopt the French phraseology), and fancied we could 
trace in these nineteenth-century marvels a remarkable consensus 
with old stories of witchcraft, &. We could not bring ourselves to 
dispose of all the ‘strange stories’ under the convenient category 
either of delusion or collusion. Charlatanism there was of course 
enough and to spare, mixed up with the dark séances and professional 
‘mediums’ and platform mesmerists; but still there was the quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus argument. Ghosts always had 
been believed in; and though we failed to trace any connection be- 
tween dancing tables and the spirits of the departed, and fancied a 
good deal of Mr. Home’s ‘levitation’ and spiritualistic ladies’ draw- 
ings, &c. might be due to personal idiosyncrasies, still we were open 
to the conviction of our own eyes and ears. We had, moreover, both 
of us felt what were said to be spirit-hands at dark séances (two 
shillings a head), and found them remarkably—most remarkably— 
like hands in the flesh. The ‘ missing link’ was that we had never, 
either of us, seen anything of spirit-shapes. We had heard of others 
who had; but that was not enough. We wanted to see. Here was 
the chance. Of course the thing was done. 

It took one or two more cigars before our arrangements were 
complete. In the first place, how large should our ghost party be ? 
or should we avoid a party, and go by ourselves ? 

‘The fact is,’ I said, ‘I candidly confess I should not like to sit 
alone. I own I should be afraid to do so. It may be only my own 
imagination that I dread, but we are profoundly ignorant of the limit 
of this power. No, I would not go alone. Equally open to objec- 
tion is a party of two; for if one collapsed, the other would be left 
in a disagreeable position. A small ‘‘ select” party is best.’ 

‘A third member I shall certainly stipulate for,’ rejoined Tom, 
‘and that is my dog Brush. If anybody in the flesh attempts to 
play us a trick, and Brush pins him, I pity that practical joker. He 
will devoutly wish himself a ghost; I can answer for that.’ 

Brush was voted of the party nem. con.; and we finally decided 
on three human companions, whom we may as well call Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson as anything else—again for the reason that these 
are not their cognomens. We selected them on the ground that they 
were, as far as we knew, unbiassed in their views of these matters. 
They were not ‘practical’ beefy men, or philosophers who would ‘give 
in’ to anything but spirit; neither were they in any sense spiritual- 
ists, though all of them had looked into the phenomena at least of the 
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modern mystery, and were much in the same state of mental obfus- 
cation as ourselves. We were sure they would accept the invitation, 
if not otherwise engaged; so we named the following Saturday even- 
ing for our experiment. We were to dine together at a City restaur- 
ant, and jog down together to pseudo-Tottenham by a train that would 
land us at our destination about ten o’clock on a midsummer even- 
ing. The ghost walked at the orthodox hour of midnight ; that was 
all we knew. 

‘So all is settled; there will be five of us. Luck in odd num- 
bers,’ laughed Tom, as he left me. 

‘ But it won’t be odd numbers,’ I answered; ‘ you forget the dog.’ 

‘No, I don’t. I count the quadruped as well as the bipeds; but 
still I say odd numbers, for I reckon on the ghost. Good-night, old 
fellow.’ 

I regaled myself to such an extent with Mrs. Crowe’s Night 
Side of Nature that evening that, when I did at last get to bed, I 
jumped up at every creak of my furniture, and challenged the ghost, 
if ghost it was, to ‘do it again ;’ to do it three times and speak out, 
like an orderly ghost at Mrs. Marshall’s. 

None did declare himself, and in due course I slept the sleep of 
innocence ; though I recalled next morning scattered fragments of 
a dream in which Brush, still in the flesh, was worrying my late 
maiden aunt’s black cat, who must, according to the ordinary course 
of events in the metropolis, have been made into pies many years 
ago. Hard work during the rest of the week drove all ghosts out of 
my head ; so that I was in the most satisfactorily ‘unspiritual’ frame 
of mind when I adjourned, on the knife-board of a City-bound omni- 
bus, to the rendezvous of Saturday. 

Punctuality is not one of my many virtues, so that I found the 
whole party assembled and dinner ordered when I arrived. Brush 
was present, and seemed to be wondering what remarkable crisis had 
come to work such a change in the ordinarily even tenor of his life. 

‘We had just made up our minds that you had funked it,’ said 
Tom, ‘and I took upon myself to order underdone pork and Welsh 
rabbits for the lot, those being, I believe, the orthodox viands for 
ghost-hunters.’ 


‘He who on underdonest pork regales, 
Or he who sups upon thy rabbits, Wales,’ 


added one of the trio, quoting from Frank Talfourd’s burlesque of 
Hamlet, which, written as an academic squib, paved the way for the 
innumerable Shakespearian travesties produced during the last few 
years. 

‘ My hand trembles so with fright,’ said another, ‘ that I have 
kept the waiters on the jog-trot ever since I have been here ;’ and 
he clattered his knife and fork on his plate, after the accustomed 
manner of summoning the garcon. 
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‘ Anon, anon, sir,’ said number three, as the perplexed waiter 
answered the appeal. ‘ Francis, bring the dinner.’ 

The dinner—not underdone pork or the rabbits of Wales—came 
and went; and in due course we did the latter also, having pre- 
viously fortified the inner man, on the homeopathic principle similia 
similibus, with a modicum of spirit. 

‘Keep the spirits up 
By pouring spirits down,’ 
again remarked our self-elected jokemonger. 

We had a first-class compartment to ourselves on the railway, 
and beguiled the time during the brief journey with talk of ‘ quiet 
inoffensive ghosts ;’ selecting, probably, the quiet inoffensive kind 
by way of tranquillising our minds for the possible rencontre. 

There was, as has been already remarked in passing, this pecu- 
liarity about the expected interview—none of us knew what it was 
we were going to see. We had carefully avoided getting any details 
of the ghost, lest imagination should fool us. In fact, it was next 
to impossible to gather what had been seen or heard; so that the 
whole world of imagination was before us ‘ where to choose.’ 

Reaching the house as the shades of evening were falling, we 
found even these were not able to lend an air of romance to the place. 
It was the most unromantic, unghostly-looking house possible, being, 
in fact, nothing more nor less than a perky cockney ‘ villa,’ of the 
351. or 401. a year class, abutting on the main thoroughfare of an 
equally cockney suburb. It was the sort of residence which a retired 
cheesemonger would describe as ‘ chaste,’ and probably select to end 
his existence in, either after the business of the shop was over for 
the day, or when his days were drawing to a close altogether and 
he felt it necessary to retire into ‘ genteel’ life. The ghost must 
have been in that line, or must certainly have spent his mundane 
existence within the sound of Bow bells, or he never would have 
selected such a place to ‘ walk’ in. 

Chester had the key, and between us we had brought materials 
for a mild symposium. We did not want to give warning to the 
aborigines of our nocturnal visit, by purchasing articles on the spot, 
so we brought down everything—even candles—with us, and we 
had every reason to believe we entered the house unperceived by 
any one. 

Brush was the first to make an inspection of the basement, and 
we did the same with the whole mansion, peering into every hole 
and corner capable of containing the ghost of a deceased mouse. It 
did not take us long, for the villa was not extensive. There were 
sundry articles of furniture left behind by the last family who had 
skedaddled—all the heavier movables, in fact; so that, contrary to 
our expectation, we had chairs to sit down upon and a table for our 
symposium. We had been prepared to make a ‘ movable feast’ of 
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it, or to squat upon the stairs. We lighted candles, therefore, in the 
front parlour, closed the shutters and drew the curtains, so as not 
to attract attention from outside, and then paused to deliberate on 
the plan of proceeding. 

‘Slightly vague, the ghostly gentleman’s address,’ said one of 
the Brown-Jones-and-Robinson trio. ‘ Does he live on the ground 
floor or in the attics ?’ 

‘Or is he a jintleman on the first flure ?’ asked another. 

We had no notion; so, in default of clearer directions, agreed 
to sit where we were, in the front parlour, and, if the ghost did not 
put in an appearance there, try another étage afterwards. We were 
quite prepared to ‘ make a night of it,’ or any number of nights, for 
the matter of that. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who assumed the humble position 
of ‘supers’ on the occasion, lighted pipes, and, after duly obtaining 
permission, devoted themselves to the unspiritual amusement of 
three-halfpenny loo. Brush coiled himself up on the hearthrug, hay- 
ing no doubt exercised his imagination so far as to fancy there was 
a good fire in front of him. We—that is, Tom Chester and myself 
—as the chief actors on the occasion, devoted ourselves to semi- 
spiritual conversation, so as to keep ourselves en rapport with any 
ghost who might wish to communicate with us. 

' We quite agreed that, taking the ordinary run of mankind, and 
supposing that no sweeping change took place in the process of death 
—and what right had we to suppose this ?—it was natural that the 
parted spirit of some former cheesemongering tenant might be earth- 
bound to such an extent as to find its happiness in reverting even to 
such a scene as this. 

‘I'remember a horrible old gourmand once daring to ask the 
question,’ I said, ‘in reference to the future, what could it be to 
hia except in connection with a milch-fillet and ham? Now, sup- 
posing that the earth-formed character is the spiritual body, which, 
when the corporeal frame is ‘‘ slipped off,” forms the tabernacle of 
the immaterial tenant, what fitter locale than this cockney ‘‘ willa”’ 
can we imagine for many a friend you and I know in the flesh, 
Tom?’ 

‘ Whose god is their belly, who mind earthly things,’ said Tom, 
quoting from a book which he seldom drew upon in common conver- 
sation, but which he and I reverenced a good deal more than many 
persons who garnish their common talk with it. 

‘ Without wishing that any parted spirit may be condemned to 
revert to such a place,’ I added, ‘I do wish that, if such return be 
possible to it, either as choice or by way of penance, I may be able 
to witness it. Lightly as I talk of it, Tom, I do look upon this 
spiritualistic theory as one of immense importance. If it is exploded, 
it will, I fear, cause more persons than ever to split on the rock of 
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the supernatural, and to let go everything that draws upon faith. If it 
is confirmed, what an evidence it will be! Faith reduced to demon- 
stration; ‘‘I know” substituted for ‘‘I believe.’’ If men reject all 
other evidence they must ‘‘ give in” to this; if they refuse to hear 
Church or read Bible—’ 

‘ Neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead,’ 
replied Chester, quite solemnly; and we closed our conversation, 
which had been carried on sotto voce, and therefore did not reach 
the card-players. 

We had purposely left open the doors of both the front and back 
parlours communicating with the passage or entrance hall, and also 
the folding-doors between the two rooms, so that we might hear any 
noises about the house, and also place no material obstacle in the 
way of the ghost’s entrance, if he thought proper to pay us his 
respects. 

Of course the stairs creaked, and the boards in the floor and 
cupboard doors cracked in the usual way, and, as they did so, drew 
our eyes ever and anon to the door in expectation of seeing something. 
There were the inevitable noises, like things tumbling down in the 
kitchen, and the equally lucid explanation of rats, &c. Some two 
hours passed away, and still no ghost. Gradually the Saturday-night 
brawlers in the cockney village grew quiet, and as the church-clock 
struck twelve, Chester enunciated, in his most sepulchral tone, the 


words : 
: ‘*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn—’ 


‘I wouldn’t continue the quotation,’ I said ; ‘it is suggestive, to 
say the least.’ 

The trio, tired of their loo, had begun to look insufferably bored ; 
and Brown, or Jones, or Robinson was in the act of making the 
following practical remark: ‘ Last up-train gone; we’re in for the 
night now,’ when—how shall I describe what occurred? I am, of 
course, supplementing my own recollection with our united ex-post- 
facto comparison of experiences. The first thing that struck us all 
simultaneously was, the sensation of an intensely cold draught of air 
—so we should have termed it under ordinary circumstances—rather 
let me say, a violent cold wind, which chilled us all to the marrow, 
making our flesh creep and our teeth chatter. Something did, I know. 

Unlike ordinary draughts, however, this came with sufficient force 
to blow wide the door of the back parlour, which had previously stood 
half, or perhaps three quarters, open, with a bang. It was a deep 
house, though narrow, and the back-parlour door was therefore quite 
out in the darkness; so after a preliminary start, to which none of 
us need have been ashamed to plead guilty, we sat straining our eyes 
into the gloom to see what was coming next. 

One of the trio very feebly remarked, that the ghost must be the 
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spirit of a departed Esquimaux, and had brought the north wind with 
him 


It may safely be said, that none of the party was in the least 
degree frightened up to this point. Tom Chester’s remark was to 
the purpose: ‘ Somebody has quietly opened a door downstairs, and 
let in that draught. We'll soon find out. Hi, Brush!’ 

No need to call Brush. He was wide awake directly the back- 
parlour door opened ; but to our astonishment, instead of rushing at 
the door, he bolted hastily from it into the extreme opposite corner 
of the room where we were sitting, and there sat with his face to the 
wall howling with terror. 

‘Why, Brush, old man, what’s the matter? At ’em, Brush; 
pin ’em, good dog!’ 

But Brush would not stir. 

This was not reassuring ; for there was nothing mortal, from a tom- 
cat up toa prize-fighter, Brush was not ready to ‘tackle.’ It certainly 
startled us, for we all knew the old dog’s mettle. Even then, how- 
ever, I do not think anybody was quite thrown off his guard, except 
possibly the ‘ supers,’ who had not calculated what might happen so 
much as we had. 

Now occurs my great difficulty as a faithful chronicler of my own 
and the others’ experiences. What followed was instantaneous ; but 
what was it? Nobody saw anything; and yet everybody was, at 
one and the same moment, conscious that something passed right 
through the two rooms from the back to the front, and out of the 
door of the front room into the passage. The candle on the table 
was fanned, as by the passage of a person rapidly through the apart- 
ment. Tom and myself did not feel the actual contact; but still 
we knew that something passed so close to us as to touch us, had 
the touch been cognisable by the ordinary senses. Finally, the 
door of the front room was thrown wide, just as that of the back 
room had been ; after which it closed with a bang, and left us staring 
at each other in blank and utter amazement. As soon as it had 
closed, Brush timidly emerged from his corner, buried his nose in 
between my knees, and, as plainly as he could without articulate words, 
besought me to get up and go. 

Still nobody spoke. By common consent we all rose, took a 
candle with us right out into the front garden before we extinguished 
it; turned our heads towards London, and tacitly agreed to walk 
home. In plain English, we had been scared out, like the rest. 

When we got to the village church, we saw that it was not yet 
a quarter-past twelve. Our ghost experience had been ‘ brief,’ if not 
‘delightful.’ The night in the ghost-chamber properly so called 
had been a matter of minutes only. 

It was not until we had been toned by a good spurt on the road 
that we found our tongues. When we did, however, we agreed, one and 
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all, that no imaginable form of horror, no apparition, however hideous, 
could have so knocked us over as that invisible yet palpable presence 
of something, that complete evidence of personality unaccompanied by 
any of those appeals to sense or sight by which, in our present con- 
dition, and under ordinary circumstances, such personality is proved. 
Even Brush, who usually ‘rampaged’ about the roads during any- 
thing like a nocturnal ramble, expressed his sympathy by dangling 
close to our heels. It would have been interesting if he could have 
found tongue to tell us what was the impression made on his senses 
by his night in a ghost-chamber. 

There was, I remember, a remarkable agreement amongst us on 
the subject of not breaking up our party when we reached my lodg- 
ing, deep in the small hours of Sunday morning. We decided not 
to go home ‘till daylight did appear.’ In plain words, we had all 
of us been frightened—by nothing. 

I have not the slightest explanation to offer of this circumstance. 
I can only say we are none of us anxious to sit again; and Tom 
Chester has decided not to hire the villa for dark séances. It is 
a pity, perhaps, to spoil a good ghost story by anything like an anti- 
climax ; but the practical man who got the key for us never passes 
any of us in the street without expressing the tenderest regard for 
our salubrity, and a fervent hope we will not endanger our health, or 
our nerves, by sitting in a thorough draught. 





A PERILOUS RIDE 


BY C. SOAMES 


I was going home ‘for good,’ in schoolgirl phrase. It had always 
been a promise made by my father that, on attaining the mature 
age of seventeen, I should leave school, and become the mistress of 
his London house. And although the date fixed had always appeared 
to me dreadfully distant, the intervening time had at last worn itself 
away, and the delightful prospect of returning home had become a 
‘sober certainty of waking bliss.’ 

I cannot say that I was sorry to leave Burgminster, where I 
had been at school for seven long years. Not that Miss Winter 
was worse, I think, than other schoolmistresses ; but still, school is 
school; and the present style of luxurious girls’ schools had not 
then been invented. Young ladies of the present day, who are 
placed at some expensive school where they are accustomed to hot 
meat dishes or fish on the breakfast-table, with all sorts of bread 
and muffins, and their choice between tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
would have turned up their pretty noses at the plain tea and bread- 
and-butter of Miss Winter’s breakfast-table. En revanche, we were 
better taught, I think, and instead of the modern educational system 
of attending concerts and shallow lectures from pretentious ‘ pro- 
fessors,’ we had solid work to do. If we did not exactly realise 
Wordsworth’s ideal world of ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ we 
had, at all events, plain living and hard work. 

_ But all this was now to cease—or almost all. My dear father 
declared that he could no longer do without me for a companion ; 
and while he was at chambers—for he was a hard-working barrister 
—I was to go on by easy stages with the more ornamental parts of 
my education, under the guidance of some reliable teachers: especi- 
ally with water-colour painting, in which art my father greatly de- 
sired me to become a proficient. A charming prospect I thought it; 
and the vision of the dear old house in Old Burlington-street, with 
my father waiting to welcome me, filled my eyes with tears as I 
stood on the platform of the Burgminster station waiting for the train 
which was to convey me to all these delights. 

Miss Winter never would allow any of her girls to start upon a 
railway journey without herself placing them in the carriage which 
she thought most free from moral and physical dangers; and she 
took care now to place me in an empty compartment about the mid- 
dle of the train, with a strict injunction to the guard to allow no 
one else — she did not choose to say ‘ no gentleman’ — to enter it. 
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As this behest was always enforced by the addition of a half-crown, 
the good woman felt no misgiving as to its being attended to, hay- 
ing entire faith in the potency of metallic attractions. But in this 
assumption she failed to remember that there were other half-crowns 
besides her own, and that the acceptance by the guard of her own 
douceur in no way prevented that functionary from availing himself 
of a similar attention from some subsequent donor. 

I was glad enough to see the old town quickly become a dis- 
solving view as we sped rapidly towards London; and as I threw 
myself back in the carriage of Miss Winter’s choice, I began to con- 
jure up the dreamland of happiness which lay outstretched before 
me. Seventeen years old, with health and a sufficiency of money ; 
a father who loved me dearly, and who was the most charming and 
intelligent of companions, and around whose cozy round dinner-table 
constantly assembled men eminent in literature and art: what a de- 
lightful prospect it seemed, after good Miss Winter and Friulein 
Braun — that materialistic and beer-loving daughter of the Father- 
land—supplemented by the average prosaic, silly schoolgirls amongst 
whom I had lived so long! They would have called my dear father’s 
associates ‘ fogies,’ and would have infinitely preferred the haw-haw, 
or perhaps hee-haw, of the gilded youth who were his great abomina- 
tion, and whom he had taught me to appreciate more justly. 

I was still buried in my dream when the train stopped at the 
Carford station; and whilst my own particular guard was admitting 
a party of ladies into another carriage, the Carford station-master 
opened the door of my compartment, and a middle-aged gentlemanly- 
looking man got into the carriage, bearing a small black travelling- 
bag in his hand. 

It had always been my habit from childhood to speculate upon 
the nature of the strangers, travelling companions, and others with 
whom I chanced to be thrown into contact ; and I was soon deeply 
immersed in my favourite custom. My fellow-traveller appeared to 
be rather a handsome man, of perhaps forty, with a magnificent black 
beard, and a grave, dark, thoughtful eye of peculiar expression. Soon 
after seating himself he took a tiny volume from the breast-pocket 
of his coat, and was soon absorbed in its contents. What was he? 
Not a clergyman in mufti, I thought: he lacked the cheerful, holi- 
day-making-and-enjoying kind of look which generally characterises 
the priesthood in travelling. A barrister would hardly be so far 
from his work at mid-day during term-time ; and yet he seemed to 
belong rather to one of the professions courteously called ‘ learned,’ 
than to squiredom or trade. At last I determined that he must be 
a physician travelling homewards from some case at which he had 
had to stop for the night ; and the little manual in his hand I placed 
amongst those pocket pharmacopeeias which doctors sometimes carry, 
and consult upon the sly during intervals of labour. 
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Having settled this knotty point, I relapsed again into my 
castle-building, when my reverie was interrupted by a hasty move- 
ment on the part of my companion, who laid aside his book with an 
uneasy gesture. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he addressed me, ‘ but did not you notice 
that singular swaying of the carriage? I have observed it for some 
time, but felt reluctant to name it.’ 

No; I had certainly noticed nothing of the kind, but being always 
prone to railway terrors, I began to forecast all kind of horrors. 

*O, yes,’ he continued, with a grave smile; ‘there, you surely 
must have felt that? 

Still I was obliged to confess my inability to detect the supposed 
oscillation of the carriage, although my companion protested that it 
was most evident, and showed great excitement about it. 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘ that the train is overloaded; that is the 
cause of the movement, and we must do all we can to lighten it ;’ 
and before I could interpose, he had thrown his hand-bag and over- 
coat out of the window of the carriage. 

A horrible dread now crept over me; for I felt sure that he 
must be insane, and I remembered, with a sickening feeling at my 
heart, which for a moment entirely stopped my pulse, that the train, 
which happened to be a fast one, would not stop before we got to 
London, which was nearly an hour distant. When I remembered. 
this, I thought I must have dropped from my seat with faintness at 
the dreadful ordeal before me. However, I recollected having heard 
that mad people might be somewhat controlled by the demeanour of 
those they were with, and I made up my mind to sell my life as 
dearly as possible. 

‘ Ah,’ he pursued, ‘ that does not relieve the strain sufficiently. 
I.am afraid,’ glancing furtively at my face, ‘ that we shall be obliged 
to sacrifice ourselves for the safety of the other passengers. It is, 
as you know, a very large train, and very full. What a noble piece 
of heroism it would be to save the lives ofso many helpless people, 
who are not, like us, acquainted with their danger! would it not ?’ 
he added, shifting his seat for one nearer to me, and keeping his large 
dark eyes steadily fixed upon mine. 

With the utmost difficulty I resisted the temptation to scream 
as he seated himself next to me. ‘J shall certainly do so,’ he pur- 
sued, ‘ but I fear that you may not have sufficient fortitude to do it 
of yourself ;’ and as he said the words I saw, by the nervous twitch- 
ing of his hands and arms, that he was itching to give me the neces- 
sary impetus out of the window to insure the sacrifice. With a 
hurried prayer to Heaven for aid, I firmly grasped the elbows of the 
seat, and set my feet as firmly as I could against the opposite side 
of the carriage. I was just on the point of sobbing out a prayer for 
mercy to my companion, when it flashed across my mind to try the 
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effect of some ruse to obtain time, knowing that if I could but de- 
lay the ‘ sacrifice’ I might be saved. 

‘Would it not be better,’ I whispered, for I was past speaking 
aloud, ‘ to pray for the safety of our companions, instead of trusting 
to our own efforts to save them ?’ and without waiting for his reply, 
I poured forth heaven knows what incoherent but heartfelt prayer 
for the safety of all those who were in the train. 

My words seemed to act like a charm upon my fearful companion, 
and taking his basilisk eyes from mine, he gradually slid down upon 
his knees and became to all appearance rapt in prayer. Most happily 
for me I had been taught from childhood to make my own prayers— 
to express my very own wants and desires instead of using any forms 
(except one) devised by others—and this habit enabled me now to 
keep on with a volubility which surprised myself, although, as the 
chance of escape increased, I could scarcely repress the sobs which 
rose to my throat. 

In seasons of such horror minutes seem to be as long as hours, 
but it appeared to me that my time of probation must be nearly over. 
I managed, however, to keep on a little longer, until at last—O joy 
of joys !—I saw from the fast-increasing houses that we were nearing 
London, and my prayer was turned into a heartfelt thanksgiving for 
my preservation. One glimpse of my dear father’s face at the 
station, where he had come to meet me, and then all was a blank 
until I found myself lying on the sofa in Old Burlington-street, with 
my father and good Dr. A— regarding me with troubled looks. 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered from the strain of my 
dreadful journey, I heard the sequel of the history. My companion 
turned out to have been a certain Sir H— M—, who had that 
morning made his escape from a lunatic asylum near Burgminster, 
and whose flight had occasioned the greatest alarm, as his peculiar 
crotchet about railway trains was well known, and had already led 
to at least one fatal result. The doctor, whose charge he was, had, 
however, succeeded at once in getting a clue to his movements, and 
had used the telegraph for his recapture ; so that on stepping out 
of the train at the terminus he had walked straight into the arms 
of an efficient attendant, and had been safely conveyed back to his 
asylum. Although my escape is now many years since, I never 
even now enter a railway carriage without some trepidation, and I 
always take especial care never to ride in one alone with one other 
person of either sex, to guard against a recurrence of my perilous 
ride. 


Srconp Serizs, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. 





A VISITOR AT SEA 
A Cale for a Winter Fireside 


BY ASTLEY H, BALDWIN 


Tue City thoroughfares were a mixture of mud and slush as to 
their streets and as to their pavements. The snow, trodden into 
dingy-looking puddles of the consistency of batter, retained not a 
vestige of its former purity, but more than enough of its penetrat- 
ing dampness. Everybody anathematised the weather, and every- 
body uttered the cuckoo cry: ‘O for the old-fashioned winters !’ 

Along the great but dirty thoroughfare of Thames-street, past 
the Custom House and the Tower, towards the Docks, were plodding 
a stalwart seafaring man and his wife or sweetheart. The lady 
displayed in her dress a dazzling combination of those gaudy colours 
which are so dear, apparently, to both sailors and costermongers. 
She was, nevertheless, a highly respectable young woman, the 
fiancée, in short, of the stout young fellow on whose arm she hung 
somewhat more heavily than was strictly necessary. Elizabeth 
Rudd was the daughter of a merchant captain, whose vessel (the 
Honora) was now lying in St. Katharine’s Docks; and her pro- 
mised husband was the second mate of the same ship. This 
Christmas-eve was the eve also of their wedding-day, and the 
young couple were going on board the Honora to pass a few hours 
with the bluff old seaman, the father in esse ofthe one and in posse 
of the other. 

' © Tf fethor’s im one of his good meods, Bob,’ suic cue biide elect, 
‘my! but sha’n’t we have some nice yarns!’ 

‘Ay, ay, lass!’ returned the mate. ‘ Ne’er a better man than 
the skipper te spin yarns, over a glass of stiff grog.’ 

‘Yes, I know that, Bob, and I do love one of father’s tales 
that make your blood run cold, and the hair rise on your head.’ 

‘ Strange fancies for giris to have, lass. But then, you women 
are queer creatures, uo one knows how to stcer ye.’ 

‘You'll find I’m difficult to steer before you're done with me, 
dear,’ laughed the young woman. ‘ Bat, seriously now, when you're 
by a snug fire, and know no harm can come anigh ye—’ 

‘ With a glass of grog too, eh, Betsy ?’ said the young man slyly. 

‘Well, yes; Idon’t mind that neither—leastways a sip, now and 
then, out of father’s tumbler,’ confessed the girl. ‘ But, as I was say- 
ing, when you’re by anice fire, and know you're safe, ain’t it delicious 
to hear one of father’s yarns that just make your flesh creep ?’ 

‘Come on, do, Bet! I’m sure the slush in this blessed street is 
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enough to make any one’s flesh ‘‘creep,’’ as you call it, and here 
we are at the docks. The governor will think we are lost.’ 

The young couple entered the dock-gates, and after a consider- 
able amount of scrambling over the decks of intervening vessels, 
and without losing their way in the labyrinth of masts and spars, 
which would have bewildered a landsman, at last reached the Ho- 
nora. On the deck they were received by the old seaman, who— 
his head covered by a fur cap, and his bull-like throat enveloped in 
a dozen wraps—first welcomed his daughter with a resounding kiss, 
and then remarked, ‘it were goin’ to be an uncommon dirty night.’ 

‘ Well, father,’ said his daughter, ‘then we’ll go below at once.’ 

‘ Ay, my hearties, come below!’ said the jovial old fellow. ‘A 
warm welcome makes amends for poor cheer; and a glass of grog 
in my cabin’s better than standing in this here Rooshian-like sleet.’ 

What the captain would have termed ‘good cheer’ is not re- 
lated ; but when the young couple descended the companion-ladder, 
and entered his cabin,. Miss Rudd remarked to her swain, ‘ that she 
did not think father’s ““good cheer” was amiss.’ The cabin itself 
looked snug enough. It might have been termed ‘ furnished,’ so 
stocked was it with charts, maps, compasses, quadrants, tele- 
scopes, aud other sailor-like surroundings. Three small chests 
served the purpose of seats, and in the centre was an enormous one, 
spread with all sorts of good things. A large piece of cold spiced 
beef, a smoked Norway goose, a reindeer’s tongue, an English 
barn-door fowl (this was intended as a special compliment to the bride 
elect), and a huge slab of cold and somewhat heavy plum-pudding, 
did not seem to denote that the captain's: ‘locker’ was in a state 
that threatened starvation. The edibles were flanked by two bot- 
ties, the one square-shaped and odorous, containing unmis{akable 

‘ schiedam’ of the ri ght sor b, the ower us arg aes itnglish rum, 
though sold as genuine ‘old Jamaica.’ <A iarge pewter pot of 
porter, precured from the Olive Branch on Pd completed the 
preparations for the feast. A poriavie braaier of great size, con- 
taining a glowing fire, gave an air of considerable snugness and 
comfort to the homely scene. 

‘Tua sakes, father !’ cried Betsy, ‘why, here’s a feast for a fleet!” 

‘Just a snack, my dear, just a snack,’ replied the old man, af- 
fecting lofty indifference, but evidently expecting to be complimented, 
and as evidently gratified by his guests’ appreciation of the good 
things provided for them; ‘ besides, folks ain’t married every day, 
my girl, and this here’s the last spread as I'll have to give yea 
long while.’ And for a moment the old tar looked a little downcast. 

‘ There, father, there, cheer up!’ said his daughter, herself a 
little moved, ‘ it ain’t as if I were going to leave ye altogether. Bob 
and me’s to live with ye, ye know, and you'll both see me every 
voyage, and I shall keep things “‘taut’”’ for ye both while you’re 
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away. A sailor’s wife mustn’t be particular; it ain’t as if I was a- 
going to leave ye altogether.’ 

‘ No more it ain’t, lass,’ said the old man, brightening up; ‘and 
now here’s lots of meat and soft tommy, let’s fall to.’ 

And ‘ fall to’ they did; and if the banquet was wanting in the 
refinements of a rich man’s luxurious table, it was none the less, but 
rather the more, heartily enjoyed. 

The remains of the viands removed, and the spirits and pipes 
alone left on the large chest which served for a table, Elizabeth 
Rudd looked meaningly at her lover, and then coaxingly on her 
father, as she took his pipe and herself filled it and lighted it 
for him. 

‘ Now, father dear, as we’re all so comfortable, one of your nice 
yarns—do !” 

‘ Ah, lass,’ said the old captain, affecting reluctance; ‘ my yarn- 
spinning days are over.’ 

‘O, nonsense, father,’ exclaimed the young woman, well knowing 
that the old man required as much pressing as a fine lady when 
asked to sing. ‘ Here’s our last night together; I’m to be married 
to-morrow, and two days after you sail for Jamaica. Come, now!’ 

‘ Ay, do, skipper,’ added young Bob Frost persuasively. 

‘ Well,’ said the captain slowly, as if persuaded against his will, 
‘Tl try, then.’ 

‘A real mysterious one, father ?’ 

‘ Ay, lass.’ 

‘Something about the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” ?’ 

‘ Well, no, not exactly; but something not far removed from it.’ 

‘A-h! that will be capital.’ 

The old man drew a long satisfied whiff at his pipe, and then 
commenced. But it will be best to tell the story in other words 
than his. 

On the 24th of December 1860, the barque Osprey, on her 
passage to the East Indies, was some three hundred miles off the 
Cape of Good Hope. She had met with terrible weather, and by 
stress of it had been driven out of her course, and out of the track 
of other vessels. The captain of the Osprey was also her part 
owner, and had on board with him (he was a widower) his only 
child, a beautiful girl of some two-and-twenty. Captain Grayling, 
it is needless to say, was extremely attached to his daughter, the 
last survivor of a numerous family. The Osprey’s cargo was a 
valuable one, being iron, tin, and cutlery goods, for the Indian 
market ; and of course, in the heavy weather she had encountered, 
the danger she had incurred was doubled by the nature of the 
goods with which she was laden. We have said she was three 
hundred miles off the Cape; but in fact she might have been double 
the distance, for both the captain and the first mate, Josiah Matson, 
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were uncertain as to their reckoning; and as on this particular 
Christmas-eve the weather, so far from improving, had grown wilder, 
both men paced the decks with anxious faces and knit brows, en- 
gaged in conversation of that stern brief sort, where only few words 
are used, because life or death hangs on the decision arrived at. 

‘I confess I do not know where we are, Mr. Matson,’ the cap- 
tain at last owned. 

‘Nor I, sir; I wish I did.’ 

‘In all my experience I have never known such continuously 
dirty weather, or been so much out in my reckoning before,’ said 
the captain. 

‘I think I would put her head about, sir, and beat up; I take 
it we are nearer to the Cape than we think.’ 

The captain reflected anxiously, and was about to speak, when 
the mate uttered a loud exclamation of surprise. 

‘We are hailed, sir.’ 

‘We are what, Mr. Matson ?’ 

‘ Hailed, sir.’ 

‘Pho, pho!’ said the captain. ‘You are dreaming. There is 
no vessel within a hundred miles of us, if so near.’ And he be- 
gan to propound his plans. But in less than two minutes the mate 
again interrupted him, with a white face. ‘Do you hear nothing, 
sir ?’ 

‘Yes, I hear the whistling of the wind, and the screaming of 
the sea-birds.’ 

‘But no human voice, sir ?’ 

‘Human voice! Why, where could it be, except on board here? 
Human—’ 

‘A-h!’ said Matson, shuddering ; ‘not hwman, perhaps.’ 

‘Why, Matson, you don’t mean to say you believe in the ‘‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman” ?’ 

‘N-o, no.’ 

‘ We must take in another reef, Mr. Matson,’ said the skipper. 
‘ Give the order, please.’ 

The mate went forward to obey, but the reef was no sooner 
taken in than he again came to the captain’s side. 

‘ Sir—Captain Grayling,’ said he in a voice of intense earnest- 
ness and anxiety, ‘ we are hailed.’ 

‘Nonsense! You have taken a drop too much grog this cold 
night, Matson.’ 

‘It might be a stray boat from a ship that has foundered, 
sir,’ suggested the mate, passing over his superior’s sarcasm. 

‘Boat, fiddlesticks! Now, could any boat live in that?’ asked 
the captain, pointing to the mountainous seas, which were running 
almost mast-high. 

The mate looked at the angry waves, and was fain to admit 
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that any boat would be swallowed up by them in an instant. ‘ Yet 
listen, sir; for God’s sake, listen!’ he said. 

The captain listened, and then suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Good 
heavens, I really do think I hear something !’ 

By this time two or three sailors had advanced towards the 
spot where the captain and mate were in conference. 

‘Boat hailing us, sir!’ cried the old boatswain, touching his 
hat, and speaking with an air of great bewilderment. 

The captain stared amazedly at the mate; then placing his 
hands to his mouth, he roared with all the power of his stentorian 
lungs, ‘ What boat is that ?’ 

‘Ship ahoy! ship ahoy!’ was now distinctly audible to all on 
board the Osprey. 

‘It must be some boat from a derelict or a foundered ship!’ 
said the captain, half to the mate and half aloud. But his face 
looked troubled. 

The mate and the old boatswain shook their heads. ‘It is a 
boat from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,”’ said one of the boldest of the 
Osprey’s crew; ‘ and a boat from that cursed vessel means a mess- 
age of death to all of us, mates !’ 

‘ Too true, too true,’ assented his comrades. 

By this time the boat had got alongside the Osprey, for she 
escaped the waves in a most marvellous manner. Although ap- 
parently buried each moment in one huge mountainous billow, she 
appeared the following instant riding safely on the crest of the next. 
It was a sublime yet awful sight, to see this superhuman cockle- 
shell defying the wrath of the vast seas, which threatened each 
moment to swallow up the Osprey herself. 

The little craft was a long, narrow, coffin-like boat, painted en- 
tirely black, without so much as a white stripe to relieve her sombre 
hue. She was manned by four tall, gaunt, bony-looking seamen, 
with staring eyes and hollow cheeks, who appeared to be in the 
last stage of famine. The captain, who sat in the stern-sheets, 
with the tiller-ropes in his hand, was taller by many degrees than 
any of his crew. He was arrayed in a sailor’s suit, made of jet- 
black cloth, instead of the usual blue. His black cap was surrounded 
by a gold band, and a large cloak of sables was thrown across his 
shoulders. His features were rigid as those of a corpse, save that 
the eyes were bright and piercing, and shone in the chasms of his 
skull like luminous globes of fire. The nose was high and aquiline, 
curved like the beak of a bird; the lips thin and blue, and drawn 
back over a set of gleaming white teeth. Altogether, the man looked 
like a partly animated corpse; and the captain and crew of the 
Osprey shuddered in a cold perspiration of awe, as the new-comer 
rose in his boat and saluted them, demanding permission to come 
on board. This was no sooner granted than, without the use of 
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ladder, side-ropes, or any convenience of the sort, he stood suddenly 
upon the deck of the Osprey, whilst the captain of the latter vessel 
and his crew, rooted to the spot, stood quaking, as if with some 
violent attack of ague. 

‘ What ship ?’ inquired the stranger politely. 

‘ Os-prey !’ gasped out the captain, by a supreme effort. 

‘ Where from ?’ 

‘ London.’ 

‘ Where to ?’ 

‘ Calcutta.’ 

‘ Cargo ?” 

‘ Tron and steel goods.’ 

‘Something more precious, I think,’ said the stranger, with a 
horribly sardonic grin. 

‘I do not understand you,’ stammered Captain Grayling. 

‘He had but one fair daughter, whom he loved passing well,’ 
said the stranger. 

The captain trembled, and grew pale as death. 

‘One fair daughter,’ persisted the satanic stranger, ‘ Eleanor 
Grayling. Come, I want your daughter !’ 

‘How did he know my daughter’s name ?’ thought the unfor- 
tunate captain. ‘It must be the devil himself. O!’ 

And he staggered backwards, and leant against the main- 
mast. 

‘Come, I am waiting!’ said the unwelcome guest. Then he 
roared out to his phantom boat’s crew, ‘ Room there for a lady !’ 

Captain Grayling looked appealingly at the mate, who came to 
his assistance. 

‘Sir,’ said Matson, ‘who and what are you? In the name of 
God—’ 

But he had no sooner pronounced the last sacred word when in- 
stantaneously the stranger was gone from the deck, and boat, crew, 
and leader had vanished like a flash of lightning. 

Captain Grayling and Matson rubbed their eyes, and the crew 
gazed on one another like men in a dream. The incubus was re- 
moved, and they awoke as it were from a nightmare. 

‘It must have been the Evil One!’ said Matson, who was the 
first to find voice. 

‘No, sir!’ replied sorrowfully the one of the crew who had pre- 
viously spoken. ‘He were the captain of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
that’s what he were; and to Davy Jones’s locker we shall all go. 
Not a man Jack of us will see dry land no more.’ 

‘Ay, ay, mate, worse luck,’ chimed in the rest of the crew 
despondently. 

‘Then Heaven have mercy on us!’ said the captain. 

‘Amen!’ cried all. 
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And sure enough the Osprey, her crew, and cargo, were never 
heard of more. ‘ 


‘But, father,’ said Elizabeth Rudd, ‘if the vessel was never 
heard of more, who knows that all this happened ?’ 

‘I know it,’ said old Rudd, his eyes twinkling with suppressed 
fun. 

‘ You, father !’ 

‘ Ay, I, lass ; I was there.’ 

‘ You were there ?’ 

‘ Yes—in a dream.’ 

‘O, it is too bad; you have been making fun of us.’ 

‘Not I. I saw it all, as plain as I see you.’ 

‘O, father!’ cried the bride elect ; ‘how could you see it ?’ 

The jolly old sailor winked at his future son-in-law, whiffed his 
pipe, and took a steady pull at the schiedam-and-water ; then he 
said with a loud roar, ‘So much for your ghost stories! Well, if you 
must know, lass, that ’ere night I eat a tremenjous supper of 
toasted cheese and onions !’ 





THE LORD OF MISRULE 


PoLyDORE VERGIL, in describing English manners and customs, 
remarks upon the peculiarity they displayed in celebrating the festi- 
val of Christmas with plays, masques, and magnificent spectacles, 
‘together with dicing and dancing,’ which, he informs us, were as 
ancient as 1170 a.p., and not customary with other nations. A 
point as regards the truth of which there is no necessity for us to 
comment upon. He asserts positively, however, that a festive charac- 
ter known as the Prince or Lord of Misrule was a personage alto- 
gether peculiar to the 
‘ Land that bears a well-known name, 
Though ’tis but a little spot ; 
’Tis the first on the blazing scroll of fame, 
And who shall aver it is not? 
Of the deathless ones who shine and live 
In arms, in arts, in song— 
The brightest the whole wide world can give 
To that little land belong. 
’Tis the star of the earth, deny it who can, 
The island home of an Englishman.’ 


Other foreign writers have made the same mistake in attributing 
to England alone the honour and glory of possessing such an illus- 
trious personage as the Lord of Misrule, as there can be little doubt 
about the Greek symposiarch or master of the revels having been 
his illustrious prototype, and under various names such a character 
has been common enough all over the Continent. In this kingdom, 
however, the power and dignity of his frolicsome grace were estab- 
lished by royal authority, and continued to exist long after they had 
ceased elsewhere, but that was long after Polydore Vergil’s time. 
But, alas, how are the mighty fallen, even in England, merrye 
England! The name and the office of the Lord of Misrule are of the 
things ‘we wot not of.’ In the households of some of the great 
feudal barons, and erstwhile at court, this great festive dignitary 
was called the Abbot of Misrule—a sly innuendo regarding the ob- 
stinacy of the votaries of Mother Church, in not appreciating the 
pomps and vanities and good things of this world, which there is no 
mistaking. Leland, an awful authority on such subjects, writing in 
A.D. 1489, bluff King Hal’s reign, says: ‘ This Christmas I saw no 
disguisings at court, and right few plays; but there was an Abbot 
of Misrule that made much sport and did right well his office.’ 

North of the Tweed he was styled the Abbot of Unreason, but 
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in 1555, in a sudden fit of compunction at their immorality, the 
Scots prohibited the representation of such a scandalous character 
by act of parliament. 

There can be little doubt that the privileges accorded to this 
despot were abused, and productive of immorality; so the Scots got 
rid of their Abbot of Unreason in as summary a manner as they did 
of other frivolous potentates. Viewed, however, in any light, the in- 
stitution was puerile and ridiculous, adapted to the dark ages, when 
pomp and barbaric magnificence entered into everything, and rational 
amusements, if not unknown, at any rate were unfashionable. 

Holingshed, speaking of Christmas, calls it, ‘ What time there 
is always one appointed to make sport at court, called commonly 
‘* Lord of Misrule,’’ whose office is not unknown to such as have 
been brought up in noblemen’s houses and among great housekeepers, 
which use liberal feasting in the season.’ 

Stowe tells us that ‘at the feast of Christmas, in the king’s 
court, wherever he chanced to reside, there was appointed a Lord 
of Misrule, or Master of Merrye Disports. The same merry fellow 
made his appearance at the house of every nobleman and gentleman 
of distinction ; and among the rest, the Lord Mayor of London and 
the Sheriffs had severally their Lords of Misrule, ever contending, 
without quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest pastimes to 
delight beholders. This pageant potentate began his rule at All- 
Hallow-eve, and continued the game until the morrow after the feast 
of Purification; in which space there were fine and subtile disguis- 
ings, masks, and mummeries.’ In the fifth year of Edward VI., this 
appointment was esteemed of so much importance, that, casting their 
eyes around them for a worthy selection, the Royal Comptrollers 
fixed upon a gentleman named George Ferrers, who we are informed 
was ‘a lawyer, poet, and historian ;’ attributes which no doubt com- 
mended him to the appointment of such a judicial post, his selectors 
thinking possibly, like the attorney in the prologue to Sheridan’s 
play of the Rivals, 


‘ Nor pleads he worse, who with a decent sprig 
Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig.’ 


To which the Serjeant-at-law responds, 


‘ Full-bottom’d heroes thus, on signs, unfurl 

A leaf of laurel in a grove of curl.’ 
Here was evidently a case of ‘the right man in the right place.’ 
History does not, ’tis true, inform us of his politics, or whether the 
appointment created any heart-burnings in the Temple: on that 
point, however, there can be little doubt. 


‘ The base repiner at another’s joy, ' 
Whose eye turns green at merit not his own,’ 


existed we presume then as now, and even the benchers must have 
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felt a trifle envious at the distinction conferred on a member of the 
legal profession by dubbing him Lord of Misrule. Holingshed, in 
writing of this said George Ferrers, informs us that: ‘Being of 
better calling than commonly his predecessors had been before, the 
Privy Council directed all his commissions and warrants to be directed 
to the Master of the King’s Pastimes; and the same gentleman so 
well supplied his office both of sundry sights and devices of rare 
invention, and in acts of divers interludes, and matters of pastimes 
played by persons, as not only satisfied the common sort, but also 
were very well liked, and allowed by the Privy Council, and “ others 
of skill” in like pastimes; but best by the young king himself, as 
appeared by his princely liberality in rewarding that service.’ It 
was certainly a stroke of policy in the cabinet to appoint a man of 
taste and refinement at that crisis to be Master of the King’s Pas- 
times, as it was done to distract the young monarch’s mind from 
dwelling on the ‘ doing-to-death’ of his uncle, the Duke of Somerset. 
This Master of Merrye Disports was not confined to the court, nor 
to the establishments of the opulent; he was elected in the various 
parishes throughout the country, where indeed his reign was of 
shorter date than in the cities. One Philip Stubbs, who indited an 
Anatomie of Abuses, A.D. 1595, gives us his opinion of this whimsical 
personage in no measured terms, displaying a deal of cynicism in 
his diatribes, which must have been more or less damaging to the 
object of his dislike. ‘ First of all,’ says Philip Stubbs, ‘the wild 
heads of the parish flocking together, chuse them a grand captaine 
of mischief, whom they ennoble with the title of Prince or Lord of 
Misrule, and him they crown with great solemnity, and adopt for 
their king. This king annoynth chuseth forth twenty, forty, three- 
score, or an hundred lusty chaps, like to himself, to wait upon his 
lordly majestie, and to guard his noble person. Then every one of 
these men he investeth with his livery of green, yellow, or some 
other wanton colour; and as though they were not gaudy enough, 
they bedeck themselves with scarves, ribbons, and laces, hanged all 
over with gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels.’ We pause 
in our contemplation of this gaudy picture of revelling, to speculate 
as to where all these ‘ scarves, ribbons, and laces, hanged all over 
with gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels,’ could come from ; 
as hitherto we had laboured under the delusion that the ‘ good old 
times’ were painted in too glowing terms, and that our village pea- 
santry were worse off than they are now? Perhaps, however, we 
ought to take Philip Stubbs’s description of prosperity in those days 
cum grano salis, as people do that of William Ewart Gladstone’s 
and Benjamin Disraeli’s in the present epoch? Mais revenons a 
nos moutons. ‘This done,’ continues our author, ‘ they tie about 
either leg twenty or thirty bells, with rich handkerchiefs in their 
hands, and sometimes laid across their shoulders and necks, borrowed 
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for the most part of their pretty Mopsies and loving Bessies. Thus 
all things set in order, then they have their hobby-horses, their dra- 
gons, and other antiques, together with their bawdie pipers, and 
thundering drummers, to strike up the devil’s dance withal. Then 
march this heathen company towards the church, their pipers piping, 
their drummers thundering, their stumps dancing, their bells jing- 
ling, their handkerchiefs fluttering above their heads like madmen, 
their hobby-horses and other monsters skirmishing amongst the 
throng. And in this sort they go to the church, though the min- 
ister be at prayer or preaching, dancing, and singing like devils in- 
carnate, with such a confused noise that no man can hear his own 
voice. Then the foolish people they look, they stare, they laugh, 
they fleere, and mount upon the forms and pews to see their goodly 
pageants solemnised. Then after this about the church they go, 
again and again, and so forth into the churchyard, where they have 
commonly their summer halls, their bowers, arbours, and banquet- 
ing-houses set up, wherein they feast and banquet all that day, and 
peradventure all that night too, and thus these terrestrial furies 
spend the Sabbath-day. Then for the farther ennobling of this 
honourable lord, they have certain papers, wherein is painted cer- 
tain babelerie—childish things—imagerie work; and these they 
call my Lord of Misrule’s cognisances or badges; these they give to 
any one who will give them money to maintain them in this their 
heathenish devilry: and who will not show himself buxom to them, 
and give them money, they shall be mocked and flouted shamefully. 
Yea, and many times carried on a coolstaffe and dived over head 
and ears in water, and otherwise most horribly abused. And so 
besotted are some, that they not only give them money, but wear 
their badges in their hats openly. Another sort of fantastical fools 
bring to these hell-hounds—the Lord of Misrule and his com- 
panions—some bread, some good ale, some new cheese, some old 
cheese, some custards, some cracknels, some cakes, some tarts, some 
cream ; some one thing, some another.’ 

And now, good people, what think you of this picture of Christ- 
mas revels in the good old times; is it not a disgraceful one to oc- 
cur in a Christian country? Still, we must remember that these 
‘fantastical fools’ only imitated the conduct of their superiors, 
from whom they held their lands under the feudal system. Now- 
adays, when that system has been abolished, the lands still remain 
in the hands and for the support of one man; whose ancestors 
originally received them for the express and stipulated purpose of 
supporting many hundreds of dependents. The Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Ina had anciently an officer chosen at this season, 
called the King of Christmas-day, because he presided in the hall 
on that day. This temporary potentate had a marshal and a steward 
to attend upon him; the marshal, in the absence of the monarch, 
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was permitted to assume his state, and upon New-Year’s-day he 
sat as king in the hall, when the master of the revels during dinner- 
time supplied the marshal’s place. Upon Christmas-day they had 
another officer, denominated the King of Cockneys, who also presided 
on the day of his appointment. We read in Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales, that in the ninth year of bluff King Hal’s reign it was 
ordered: ‘ The King of Cockneys should sit and have due service ; 
and that he and his marshal, and his butler, and his constable 
marshal, should have due service and lawful and honest command- 
ments by the delivery of the officers of Christmas.’ This king, how- 
ever, was veritably king of cockneys, as he was elected by the 
citizens, and held sway in the Temple Gardens. 

Upon one occasion this feasting cost the Treasury the modest 
sum of two thousand pounds; equal in value to nearly ten of our 
thousands of to-day. The king of cockney was also a title of the 
Lord Mayor’s, as we find from an utterance of Hugh Bigod’s, Earl 
of Norfolk, in the reign of King Stephen. This feudal baron had a 
stronghold at Bungay, in Norfolk, which he held to be impregnable ; 
and in declaiming about the war between that king and Matilda, 
whose partisan he was, vaunted himself: ‘ Were I in my castle of 
Bungay, upon the river Wavenay, I would not value the king of 
cockney.’ Bloomfield, in his History of Norfolk, mentions a pa- 
geant exhibited at Norwich, ‘when one rode through the street, 
having his horse trapped with tin-foil and other nice designs, 
crowned as king of Christmas, and in token that the season should 
end with the twelve months of the year, afore him went each month 
designed as the season required.’ This potentate, we presume, was 
on an equal footing with the king of the bean, whose reign com- 
menced upon the vigil of the Epiphany, or upon the day itself. We 
learn from Bourne’s Antiquities, that it was a common Christmas 
gambol in both our Universities, and continued so at the commence- 
ment of the last century to be usual in other places, ‘to give the 
name of king or queen to that person whose extraordinary good luck 
it was to hit upon that part of a divided cake which was honoured 
above the others by having a bean in it.’ The method formerly in 
vogue of drawing for a king or queen on that day was a vestige of 
this custom. In ancient times, it would seem that the election of 
these potentates was ordained by the Romish Church ; an old black- 
letter calendar we have seen containing the ordination: ‘On the fifth 
of January, the vigil of Epiphany, the kings of bean are created, 
and on the sixth the feast of the kings shall be held, and likewise 
the queens; and let the banqueting be held for many days.’ 

At court, in the reign of King Edward III., this noble distinc- 
tion was conferred on one of the king’s minstrels; as we find in 
that monarch’s account-book or computus, that ‘sixty shillings 
was given by the king, upon the day of the Epiphany, to Regan the 
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trumpeter and his associates, the court minstrels, in the name of 
the King of Bean.’ All these whimsical transpositions of dignity 
seem to have been derived from the ancient saturnalia, or feasts of 
Saturn, where the masters waited on the servants, who were honoured 
with mock titles, and permitted to assume the state and deportment 
of their lords for the nonce. ‘ These foolings,’ says Selden in his 
Table-Talk, ‘ were exceedingly popular, and continued long after the 
establishment of Christianity, in defiance of the threatenings and re- 
monstrances of the clergy.’ From this stock branched out a variety 
of unseemly and immoral sports, but none of them more daringly im- 
pious and outrageous to common sense than the Festival of Fools, in 
which the most sacred rites were turned into ridicule. A Rex Stul- 
torum in Beverley Church was abolished in 1391, by proclamation 
from Henry VI. Colet, the celebrated Dean of St. Paul’s, though 
he bore the reputation of a wise and good man, countenanced this 
idle farce ; which, as far as we can judge at this remote period of 
time, was a travesty of the Passion play of Oberammergau. In 
1542, Henry VIII. abolished all ceremonies and processions in this 
country ; and what little remains of them existed after that date 
have gradually fallen inte desuetude. Thus we see that these 
monarchs, like many others, were dethroned from the hearts and 
minds of all right-thinking and rational men, on account of the abuse 
-of the prerogative intrusted to them. Ab wno disce omnes. The 


King of Cockneys, the Lord of Misrule, the Rex Stultorum, the King 
of Christmas, and the King of Bean, have all crossed the ‘ Rubicon 
of Public Opinion’ never to return. 


CADWALLADER WADDY, 





CHRISTMAS ROSES 


WHEN winter’s days are drawing nigh 
With long and chilly hours, 

We strive to save from cold and snow 
Some summer flowers. 


We press and dry with careful hand, 
That so we may remember 

The soft sunshiny days of June 
In dark December. 


That, though their colour fades away, 
Their perfume may remind us 

Of golden glories in the days 
We leave behind us. 


So those who know life’s art contrive 
To make all do its duty— 

Keep flowers in their hearts, and so 
Preserve their beauty. 


For kind hearts grow, in wearing out, 
Not faded, but more mellow ; 

And wear some spring-tints with the leaf 
That’s sere and yellow. 

Because some hearis are gardens too, 
Rich in fair blooming posies, 

And even in worst times they show 
Sweet Christmas Roses. 

Such lives an acted poom are, 
No trick of masque or mummer : 

And thns their aatumn’s not decay, 
But Indian summer. 


A fine old age, improving, still 

on, hot retrograding ; 

And, like some autumn creepors, yet 
Fairer in fading. 


u viliy 


These natures will, in wise old age, 
Some germ of youth embosom, 
And keep, amid December’s snows, 
Some summer blossom. 
Bright with a bloom that fadeth not, 
Each hour of life adorning ; 
Still glowing till it pales before 
A perfect morning. FREDERIC BROUGHTON. 








THE HANDSOME HOUSEKEEPER 


A Story about x Mill 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


TI. RACHAEL’S FREAK, 


‘As Housekeeper to a Widower or Single Gentleman. A Lady in 
the strictest sense of the term desires a position as above. She has 
been accustomed to the superintendence of a refined establishment, 
and is accomplished and companionable. The care or education of 
children strongly objected to. Address ‘‘ Sinceriras,’’ Post-office, 
Azalea-street, Camden Town, N.W.’ 

‘ And if this is not a sincere advertisement,’ said Rachael Mer- 
ton to herself, as she concluded the composition of the invitation to 
widowers and single gentlemen I have translated above, ‘I’m sure 
I don’t know what is. Haven’t I aright to call myself ‘‘Sinceritas” ? 
I’ve looked the word out in the dictionary, and it means “‘the state 
or quality of being sincere ; honesty of mind or intention; freedom 


from disguise, pretence, or hypocrisy.” I’m all that, I’m sure.’ 
She was, and more; and for truthfulness might have vied with 
the unique lady in Spencer who led the milk-white lamb; for 


‘ As pure, as innocent as that same lamb 
She was in life and every virtuous lore.’ 


She might have signed herself Caritas, or Castitas, or Veritas, and 
yet have spoken nothing but the truth. There was no manner of 
harm about Rachael Merton. 

‘I don’t see,’ she went on, still musing to herself, and reading 
and re-reading the famous advertisement which, after half a dozen 
rough draughts, she had transcribed in a bold legible hand—some- 
what too clerly for a lady’s, as ladies’ caligraphy is at present prac- 
tised—broadwise across a sheet of note-paper,—‘ I don’t see,’ she 
continued, ‘that I’ve left out anything of importance. It’s sincere 
from beginning to end: as sincere as my Harry.’ And as she 
mentioned that not very uncommon masculine christian name, Miss 
Rachael Merton (I can be sincere too upon occasion, and it is as 
well to inform you in the heginning that she was unmarried) sighed. 
It was not, however, a deep or a sad sigh ; and it expired, as love- 
sighs should, in a smile: the which led to a reference to a golden 
locket nestling in her bosom, and the impression of a kiss upon the 
portrait of a bluff-looking young fellow in nautical garb. She was 
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accustomed so to sigh, so to smile, and so to refer to the locket about 
a hundred and fifty times in the course of every twenty-four hours. 

‘I am a lady,’ she resumed; ‘at least my father was a gentle- 
man ; and his daughter has never done anything to dishonour his 
name. That’s being a lady in the strictest sense of the term, isn’t 
it? I’ve been accustomed to the superintendence of a refined estab- 
lishment. Well, a boarding-school with fifty girls ought to be 
refined. I know it was difficult and responsible and bothering 
enough. I am accomplished, if French, and German, and music, 
and drawing —what plagues they were to me !—-reckon as accom- 
plishments ; and as for my being companionable, ask Harry.’ The 
arrival at this stage of her self-examination resulted in a fresh ap- 
peal to the locket, with the same result as before; only that she 
smiled this time, and forbore to sigh. 

‘And what could there be more downright and sincere,’ she 
concluded, ‘ th» to warn the widowers that I don’t want to have 
anything to do with the care and education of children? I had quite 
enough with the fifty girls at Silver Spring. I might fall into the 
hands of some stingy old gentleman with a tribe of children or grand- 
children, and ino, under the pretence of engaging a housekeeper, en- 
trapped me into being a governess to half a dozen troublesome boys 
and girls. No, no; I’m not going to save you your boarding-school 
bills, Mr. Widower; and I’m not going to cut bread-and-butter for 
the juveniles, and mend Miss Alice’s pinafores, or put new buttons 
on Master Tommy’s jacket. I’ve done quite enough of that kind of 
thing in my time.’ 

Just the shadow of an uneasy thought came over her, that al- 
though her warning as regarded juveniles might be necessary to the 
widowers, *: was purely one of supererogation in the case of the single 
gentlemen What could they possibly have to do with children ? 
The quest:un was so perplexing that she was fain once more to 
apply to the locket ; but she had scarcely opened it ere the sage re- 
flection oc: urred to her that the single gentlemen might have adopted 
or be the guardians of other people’s olive-branches, and that they 
had quite as much right as the widowers to be cautioned that ‘ Sin- 
ceritas’ would have nothing to do with the care or tuition of their 
young charges. ‘This trifling difficulty thus satisfactorily adjusted, 
Rachael Merton neatly folded up the advertisement, placed it in her 
porte-monnaie, and proceeded to set about publishing the announce- 
ment of her intentions in the Times newspaper. 

We will just take a glance at her as she starts on her mis- 
sion fre Mrs. Lupus’s Private Hotel and Boarding House, Azalea- 
street, Camden Town ; and if face and form offer any index to the 
character beneath (I think that, wisely scanned, they do), you will 
be enabled to judge whether Rachael Merton fairly deserved the attri- 
butes of sincerity to which she laid claim. I don’t know whether 

8S». onp Serres, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. DD 
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you admire tall women ; but (in the interest of sincerity) it is neces- 
sary to inform you that Rachael was very tall. Hers was not 
precisely the lamp-post style of altitude, much less the lamp-post 
meagreness, for my heroine was disposed towards embonpoint ; but 
she certainly was a tall girl of her inches: and she was as hand- 
some as she was*high. Understand that she was not strictly beauti- 
ful, since the canon of classical beauty demands, I am told (although 
I do not believe anything of the kind), a perfectly oval face and a 
perfectly straight or aquiline nose. Juno, I am told, had a straight 
nose ; Minerva a Roman one. Rachael Merton’s was a decided re- 
troussé ; and again, instead of her face being oval, there was a cer- 
tain angularity about the maxillaries (I hesitate to use the word ‘ jaw’ 
when applied to a lady) of which I can best convey the idea, perhaps, 
by referring you to the countenance of the young lady who is tying 
the white scarf on her lover’s arm in Mr. Millais’s charming picture 
of ‘ The Huguenot.’ That is the Pre-Rafaelite angularity—the 
protest against the sweet, simpering, egg-cup faces of the young ladies 
we used to see in the ‘ Book of Beauty’ and Mr. Heath’s Annuals. 
If to a retroussé nose you add somewhat high cheekbones, and 
a mouth which, although symmetrically shaped, was not diminutive, 
you may feel disposed to dispute altogether my position that Rachael 
Merton was handsome. I entreat you not to do anything so silly. One 
brief survey of her glorious black eyes, with their jetty fringe like 
unté the fimbriation of the canopy of a Venetian gondola ; of her 
_ broad open forehead, that seemed to cry out in its regality for a dia- 
dem, and in its womanliness to be kissed forthwith ; of her shapely 
little ears, which seemed nervously to plead against the cruelty of 
being dragged down by the weight of earrings (mais il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle); of her richly dusky complexion, mantling carmine 
on her cheeks and lips, and of the exquisitely-turned pedestal of her 
neck; on which the head turned as the Venus of the Capitol turns on 
her pedestal (stay, La Venus del Campidoglio makes a complete revo- 
lution: Rachael’s crane was obedient to ascertained anatomical laws) ; 
one look at her white teeth and her rounded dimpled chin would have 
satisfied you, I hope, that if the Lady of the Locket—the bosom 
which enshrined the bauble might have rivalled the torso of the 
Venus of Milo—was not handsome, that epithet would have been 
equally misplaced if applied to the portraits of Mademoiselle Mars, 
the Empress Josephine, and Madame Vestris. Tall women can 
bear a great quantity of hair; ’tis only your little women who are 
adorable with a frizzled poll, and who look unutterably ridiculous with 
a towering mass of tresses, real or false. A tall woman has a right 
to put on as much sail as ever she chooses— maintop-gallant, sky- 
scraper, moon-raker, and jack-above-all, if she likes ; and Rachael’s 
locks, coal-black in colour, silky in quality, were abundant in 
quantity. She wore no false plaits of course, being a sincere young 
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woman; but I will say nothing about frisettes, the sub-latent ex- 
istence of which seems, in feminine ethics, to be held quite com- 
patible with the genuineness of the superincumbent tresses. Truth 
herself, although she is legended to go, bodily, as bare as a billiard- 
ball, may, I am advised, wear any number of frisettes without ex- 
posing herself to the imputation of hypocrisy. 

Her figure was simply magnificent: svelte, yet magnificent ; 
undulating in motion, yet majestically erect in immobility. So must 
have stood Dido in the temple at Carthage. Her hands and feet 
were not ridiculously small : not mere digited knobs at the extremi- 
ties of her wrists and her ankles, but in that shapely proportion 
necessary to balance the limbs in the first place, and obey the equi- 
poise of the lower limbs in the second. I cannot, in fact, better 
express the notion of her handsomeness than by hinting my convic- 
tion—based only on the scantling of her limbs beneath her garments’ 
folds—that in man’s apparel she would have looked execrably. So 
did the magnificent Siddons look, historians tell us, when she wore 
a boy’s dress as Imogen. Those which theatrical costumiers term 
* breeches parts’ are best played by damsels who, in long skirts, 
searcely look like women at all. Catalani in pantaloons was absurd ; 
whereas Dejazet is never at home save in the culotte courte. The 
plain truth of the matter is, that Venus is not Cupid; and that you 
cannot make Mamma and her Son change garments with propriety. 

This, then, is Rachael Merton as she issued from Mrs. Lupus’s 
Private Hotel and Boarding House. Touching her attire it may be 
recorded that she wore a plum-coloured taffeta dress, of the style 
they call Pompadour (what on earth it has to do with M. Normand 
d’Etiolle’s wife and Louis Quinze’s chére amie I’m sure I don’t 
know), with an under-skirt having a deep flounce and a plaited 
heading. Above this was a silk jacket to whose protuberance be- 
hind the absurd name of ‘manteau abbé galant’ has been given, vice 
‘Grecian bend,’ degraded to the music-hall song-titles. She wore a 
bonnet of rice straw, trimmed with a garland of roses, falling down 
over the shoulder, and a bow of plum-coloured taffeta similar to the 
dress. That was Rachael Merton. I like to see my heroines in 
my mind’s eye; to be able to draw them—to be able to have them 
before me like marionettes, as the late lamented Ponson Du Terrail 
used to write, with the puppets representing the characters in his 
romances over against him on his desk; and I can see Rachael 
now, as clearly as though I had copied her, by means of an H.B. pencil 
and a piece of tracing-paper, from a fashion-plate in the Englishwo- 
man’s Domestic Magazine. Perhaps I have; but that is my affair, 
not yours. Have I forgotten anything? Yes; there was a handsome 
gold chain, belonging to a dainty little watch, with a blue enamelled 
pearl-dight case at her waist. Memorandum: It was not a small, 
a wasp, an hour-glass waist, a miracle of tight-lacing—a forcing in- 
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wards of the breast-bone, the back-bone, and the basket of the ribs, 
so as to pile the internal organs a-top of each other like Covent- 
garden mushrooms crammed into a brown-paper bag. It was a 
sincere waist ; a waist that gave good purchase to her partner in 
a waltz. Anything else? Well, she held a sunshade in one hand, 
and the other clasped the porte-monnaie I have already mentioned, and 
within whose recesses lay the famous advertisement for the Times. 

Rachael was a remarkably self-possessed young lady, and knew 
perfectly well what she was about. She was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a stranger in London ; but when in doubt as to how to proceed 
in her excursions in the metropolis, she took care to obtain trust- 
worthy information, and to remember what she was told. How was 
she to get to Printing-house-square? There was no use in consult- 
ing the locket in that particular; so she asked Mrs. Lupus. ‘ The 
homnibus passes the door, my dear, every quarter of an hour,’ quoth 
that worthy soul when appealed to ; ‘ which it goes along Fleet-street 
to Ludgate-’ill; or, in ten minutes you can walk to King’s-cross 
station and take the rail to Farringdon-street ; and then you'd 
better ask the nearest p’liceman the way to the Times. Pounds 
and pounds has they had of my money, and never did I know my 
way to it though as near as a jynt to a dripping-pan. It is my 
belief, Miss Merton, that half the children as is lost in London 
heyery year is lost through their parents sending them with adver- 
tisements to the Times.’ 

‘T’'ll take the train, Mrs. Lupus,’ replied Rachael cheerily. ‘I 
know my way to King’s-cross quite well.’ And away she trotted in 
the direction of the great railway centre, which not so many years 
ago was a fortuitous concurrence of dust-heaps dominated by a de- 
plorable statue of George the Fourth. Where is that statue now, 
I wonder? At Madame Tussaud’s, in the chamber of horrors, the 
face coated with wax, the limbs clothed in black broadcloth, and 
doing duty as the late James Blomfield Rush ? 

‘What a wife that dear young creeture’ll make to Captain 
Harry!’ cried sympathetic Mrs. Lupus, as she watched the retreat- 
ing form of Rachael. ‘Ah, he’s a lucky fellow, is the captain! 
How beautifully she’s drawed-up that advertisement! though what 
a queer madcap fancy she’s got to put it in the paper at all! Well, 
young people must be young people, I s’pose. How clever she is! 
She wrote-out a dozen bills for me last night without so much as 
scratching-out a figure ; and what does she do this morning before 
going out but make me the loveliest roley-poley jam-pudding that 
eyes were ever set on; letting alone cutting-up and flouring alli 
the cold mutton for a ’ash. Ah, ’Meliar, do like her, and you'll be 
worth something, and get a husband too some of these days, if you 
minds your Ps and Qs.’ ‘’Meliar,’ Mrs. Lupus’s niece and chief 
assistant, was a simple-minded young person, who, without any vio- 
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lent strain to the imagination, might have been likened to a roley- 
poley jam-pudding in a parboiled state, for her complexion was pale 
and suety, and her skin was inclined to chronic dampness, and 
much afflicted with pink spots. 

While Miss Rachael Merton is pursuing her journey towards 
King’s-cross, en route for the Times office,—I may mention that 
her eyes kindled glorious fire in the heart of a passing potboy in 
Great College-street ; that young Heelball of the Royal Veterinary 
College observed to his chum Stiflejoint, as the two students emerged 
from the bar of the Hoofs and Hocks tavern, that the black mare 
(meaning Rachael) seemed a right good stepper, and that she nearly 
paralysed with admiration a susceptible turncock in the Pancras- 
road,—I may as well tell you a little of her antecedents; who she 
was ; how she came to be in London ; to be accomplished and com- 
panionable ; to be in love with the portrait of a gentleman enclosed 
in a gold locket, of maritime pursuits, and answering to the name of 
Harry; and in particular, by what motive she was actuated in ad- 
vertising in the Times newspaper for a situation as lady-housekeeper 
to a widower or single gentleman. 

She was now close upon twenty-five years of age (sincerely, my 
dear sir, sincerely ; she would have told you precisely the same her- 
self), and she had always been a very odd girl ; so odd, indeed, when 
she was a child, that her parents had frankly owned their inability 
to ‘do anything with her;’ a confession which generally means that 
the parents in question have never tried to do anything that is com- 
monly sensible. Rachael’s firmness and fixity of purpose were called 
obstinacy ; her occasional self-consciousness was stigmatised as con- 
ceit; if she was grave, she was accused of being sulky; if she was 
gay, it was with ‘ flightiness’ that she was charged. She disliked 
music, so she was forced to practise the pianoforte for six hours a 
day ; she manifested a decided capacity for drawing and for literary 
composition, so she was forbidden to touch a pencil, and pens, ink, 
and paper were carefully locked up from her. She manifested a 
lively sense of the mischievous absurdities of which the Church-Cate- 
chism is full—absurdities unanswerably exposed by one of the best and 
most pious men that ever lived, Jeremy Bentham—-so she was branded 
as a ‘ little infidel,’ and set to learn inordinate chapters out of Genesis 
by heart, with bread-and-water and a whipping as additional incen- 
tives to study. She grew up to hate Genesis in its literary aspect, 
and was consequently told that she was bringing her parents’ gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. I wonder how many parents do 
their utmost to turn their children’s hair gray with worrying and 
mismanagement almost so soon as they are out of their cradles. 

Rachael’s parents were Liverpool folks, dwelling at the pleasant 
trans-Merseyan watering-place of New Brighton. Captain Merton, 
her papa, had for many years commanded a first-class steamer in the 
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Cunard service, and had retired on a comfortable competence. It 
was a pity that he did not utilise his leisure in teaching navigation 
or physical geography—-sciences in which he was tolerably proficient 
—to his daughter. She would have made a capital mathematician ; 
she drew maps—how odd for a girl !—with care and accuracy ; but 
the captain was blind to her capacity in that regard. Her mamma 
was an Irish lady, the daughter of a major in the army, who had 
been actively employed—as Mrs. Merton was never tired of pro- 
claiming— in ‘ putting down the horrid rebellion of 1798.’ That in- 
corrigible Rachael had got hold of Maxwell’s History of the Rebel- 
lion, and made no secret of her opinion that the insurrection in 
question was ‘put down’ by the exercise of, perhaps, the most 
abominable series of barbarities that ever degraded humanity. Those 
opinions entailed on her many stripes; of that you may be certain. 
The little minx, what did she know about politics ? I think she 
knew a great deal more about them at thirteen years of age than her 
worthy stupid papa and mamma did at three-score. 

The result of this by no means uncommon conflict between 
parents and child—she pulling one way, papa and mamma another 
—led to by no means uncommon results. The girl was always run- 
ning away from home or from school, to be brought home in disgrace, 
beaten and locked up in dark cupboards. Captain Merton was never 
tired of exclaiming dolefully that he had done his duty by her, and 
the apt quotation from the poet about a serpent’s tooth and an un- 
thankful child was almost always in his mouth, or in that of his wife. 
It is the way with people who have odd children. Rachael’s father and 
mother were excellent folks in their way—honest, upright, god-fear- 
ing, charitable ; they did not understand their daughter, that was all. 

I think the girl would have been driven mad, but that at sixteen 
she was left an orphan, the captain and his wife dying within a very 
few months of one another. It was part of her oddity of character 
to be for a time inconsolable for their loss, and to accuse herself of 
a great many misdeeds springing out of her behaviour towards them 
of which she was wholly innocent. They were always so. good to 
her, she would repeat tearfully. They had been nothing whatever of 
the sort; they had been very cruel. However, the grave—not- 
withstanding that which the Wise Man says, but only for the sake 
of a simile, maybe, about its Cruelty—is the real Charity after all, 
and covers a multitude of sins. There is not much need to white- 
wash a sepulchre. The mere fact of being dead will pale the darkest 
Ethiop into at least an Octoroon. 

Captain Merton was not wealthy, but he left his daughter a 
capital sufficient, if put out at fair interest, to yield her an income 
of about seventy pounds a year. In the provinces such a capital 
for a girl of the middle-class is not to be despised. Moreover, 
the captain confided his heiress to the guardianship of an ancient 
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maiden aunt, his sister, who was the proprietress of a large boarding- 
school for girls, at Silver Spring, near Garstang, in Lancashire. 
Miss Merton was reputed to be wealthy; at least, she had kept school 
for five-and-thirty years ; had always obtained very good terms ; and 
it was certain that her house and the extensive tract of ornamental 
grounds and pasture around it were her own freehold. Now, a 
schoolmistress who is a freeholder is a personage. Miss Merton 
might have qualified to be put into the commission of the peace had 
she belonged to the dominant sex; and for my part I am unable to 
see any valid reason why ladies should not be enrolled in the ranks 
of the Great Unpaid. I don’t think that as county magistrates 
they would bear with undue harshness upon the poor little wretches 
of country urchins who pluck a turnip from a field, or a bunch of 
lilac from a tree now and then, thus stimulating the composition of 
flaming paragraphs about ‘ Justices’ justice’ in the penny papers. I 
don’t think they would always be ready to send Giles Jolter to the 
treadmill because a pheasant’s egg or a hare’s scut was found in his 
pocket ; but, on the other hand, I am sure that they would mete out 
a rigid measure of justice to wife-beaters and Sabbath-breakers, 
and desperadoes of that description. I shall vote for lady J.P.s 
when I vote for anything. Meanwhile Miss Merton, although 
disqualified from making out any malefactor’s mittimus, dispensed 
‘ Burns’ justice’ in her own schoolroom, where she was not unpro- 
vided with that truly orthodox and judicial apparatus, the stocks. 
They were scholastic stocks, however, and supplementary to a back- 
board. The Freeholder was an intensely disagreeable old woman 
—proud, ignorant, prejudiced, obstinate, stingy, and snuffy. Fortu- 
nately she was exceedingly deaf, and as it takes two parties to make 
a quarrel, she could seldom be said to have quarrelled with her niece 
and ward, as she did not hear what the girl said to her when she 
was abused by her aunt. At Silver Spring Rachael remained six 
years, teaching a great deal more to the fifty girls than she had any 
idea she knew, and learning considerably from the masters who at- 
tended the school. She continued to dislike music, but she became 
nevertheless a very brilliant executant on the piano and the harp. 
Drawing, you remember, she had always a taste for; and she made 
rapid progress in that art under the auspices of Dick Agincourt, the 
talented but dissipated portrait-painter of Lancaster. Liquor was 
that artist’s only weakness ; he had given lessons in the first county 
families, and had taken the likeness of two generations of the Bench 
of Quarter Sessions. It was rumoured, indeed, that Miss Merton 
had been violently in love with him many years ago, and was only 
deterred from granting him her hand, first, owing to the fact that 
he was a Papist (he came of a very old North-country Roman Catho- 
lic family) ; and next, in consequence of his inveterate addictedness 
to cold rum-and-water. 
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As for the languages—French, German, and a fair share of Ita- 
lian—the merit of instructing Miss Merton in those tongues must be 
divided between that Dr. Ollendorff who issues addresses to the gram- 
matical public from the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and Miss Merton’s 
cousin Harry Powis. Dr. Ollendorff she never. saw ; she only com- 
muned with him in spirit and through the intermediary of those 
capital ‘ Systems,’ by means of which you learn to read, speak, and 
write a language in six months; the plan pursued being a series of 
questions and answers somewhat in this fashion: ‘ Have you the 
wooden cocked-hat of the wise general?’ ‘No; I have the copper 
boot of the humorous lieutenant.’ Good luck to Dr. Ollendorff! 
He gave me my first lessons in German. Rachael learned a good 
deal from the systematic sage of the Rue de Richelieu, and then her 
cousin Harry came on the scene, and continued the task of im- 
provement. She got on wonderfully; so did Eloise when Abelard 
was the schoolmaster; so did Francesca, until that fatal day when 
master and pupil read no more. But Rachael Merton was a wise 
young woman, with an understanding far beyond her years; and, 
besides, was not her aunt always present when Harry and she read 
Télémaque, or Faust, or the Promessi Sposi together? If the 
Freeholder was deaf, at least she was not blind. Harry was the 
schoolmistress’s sister’s son; and his father, Captain Powis, had 
been, like Captain Merton deceased, a stout master mariner. When 
_ Harry first came to Silver Spring, it was as a convalescent from a 
very bad wound he had received in an action with pirates in the 
China seas; for it was the East-Indian commercial marine that en- 
joyed the benefit of Mr. Powis’s services. He was third officer of a 
large merchant-man when he got that ugly dig from a poisoned kusso 
in his side, and he was at home a whole year getting well and strong. 
His widowed mother lived at Preston, which is at no great distance 
from Garstang, and he was continually riding over to Silver Spring— 
to take tea with his aunt, ofcourse. He was an excellent linguist; 
he was very handsome; not too tall; with luxuriant chestnut hair 
and beard, and clear blue eyes. Need I say, that ere master and 
scholar had got to the preterpluperfect of the subjunctive in the 
Ollendorffian interrogatories, the tall dark young woman Rachael 
had fallen head-over-ears in love with her fair-haired, blue-eyed cousin 
Harry? The action of the Freeholder in the matter was prompt and 
decisive. She had long since made up her mind that Rachael was 
to marry the Reverend Bragious Babchick, of the Baptist persua- 
sion, and continue the school after her demise, so as to become a 
second Mrs. Barbauld. The Freeholder had known the original 
Mrs. B., and was accustomed to speak of her as ‘that sainted 
woman.’ She had as firmly resolved that Harry Powis was, on be- 
coming captain and owner of a ship in the East-India trade, to wed 
a Miss Bloodforth, of Bolton-le-Moors. Fancy anybody marrying a 
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Miss Bloodforth! And this one had red hair and squinted, and her 
father was an extensive dealer in bristles. The Freeholder had made 
her will in view of both the matrimonial contingencies mentioned. 
Her first proceeding when she discovered what had been going on 
(by means of one of those crumpled-up love-letters which young peo- 
ple will be idiotic enough to leave about: I found a billet-doux once 
under a stall at the opera, and another in a hansom), was to turn 
her nephew out of the house; her next was to send for her lawyer and 
alter her will ; her third was to order her niece up to her bedroom, 
there to be incarcerated on bread-and-water till farther orders. This 
last coup, however, though masterly, was not successful. ‘ Thank 
you, aunt,’ her undutiful relative bawled in her ear; ‘I had enough 
black-hole and bread-and-water when I was a child. Perhaps you’d 
like to order me to be birched, ma’am. I am twenty-two, aunt; do 
you hear that ?’ 

‘ You’re an impudent hussy!’ shrieked the Freeholder, forgetting 
her dignity, and making as though to hurl her tortoiseshell snuff-box 
at the head of the tall young rebel. ‘I'll learn you to make love 
to my nevvy. I'll twenty-two thee, thou good-for-nowt jade! Get 
oot wi’ thee; get oot!’ The Freeholder was a Lancashire Witch, 
and when excited, spoke the broadest Tim Bobbin. 

‘That’s just what I shall do, aunt,’ replied the undaunted 
Rachael. ‘I’ve been under-teacher and upper-teacher, housekeeper, 
and well nigh cook to you for six years, without any salary; and 
what pocket-money I had, you made me pay when I came of age.’ 

‘Thou wench! thou cat-faced wench!’ screeched the Freeholder, 
‘thee hadst the brass, thee hadst, as much as four half-crowns at a 
time!’ 

‘I’ve paid them,’ retorted Rachael, ‘and many more besides. 
I’ve taught the girls; I’ve combed their heads and put their hair 
in papers; I’ve read Blair’s Sermons to them, and given them syrup 
of squills when they’ve had a cough. I’ve made every pie and pud- 
ding that’s been eaten in this house for many a day; I’ve covered 
the walls of the best parlour with chalk-drawings of Niobe and her 
Children, and water-colour sketches of Tintagel Castle and the Falls 
of Terracina; and all because my cousin Harry says that he loves 
me, you go and break the poor boy’s heart—I’m sure he means to 
shoot himself—and you call me all kinds of wicked names.’ 

There was no way out of such a quarrel. Duro con duro, 
says the Italian proverb, non mai fan muro. Obstinacy was the 
besetting vice of the Merton family. Of old the parents and the child, 
now the aunt and niece lugged different ways. The two women 
parted in anger. ‘ You need not go through the form of cursing 
me, aunt,’ Rachael said, dropping a haughty curtsey when the chaise 
which was to convey her to the railway station drew up at the gate 
of Silver Spring; ‘ you’ve cursed me often enough without any reason 
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for it.’ I don’t know whether the Freeholder heard her niece’s 
parting remark ; but if she did, Iam afraid that she did not benefit 
by the advice tendered. She mumbled something very spitefully as 
the chaise drove away ; and it was not with a blessing, from her aunt 
at least, that Miss Merton entered upon the stormy career of life. 

You will think perhaps that the girl went away at once and 
married her cousin Harry. Not in the remotest degree. The 
young man, of course, was hot for an immediate match; but Rachael 
shook her head kindly, and warned him gently but firmly that 
they must wait and hope. She knew old Mrs. Powis to be a 
worldly-minded woman, whose hopes hung very anxiously on the 
wording of the wealthy Miss Merton’s will. The Freeholder, she 
thought, was alone in the world, and might relent some day; ‘and 
I’m perfectly satisfied,’ reasoned this profound politician to herself, 
‘that my Harry will never marry that odious red-headed Miss 
Bloodforth of Bolton-le-Moors.’ 

‘So,’ she went on (in writing, bien entendu, to her swain; she 
was too high-minded to meet him in secret), ‘ you must go to sea 
again, Harry, and become first officer, and captain, and part owner, 
and all kind of fine things; and then perhaps everything will come 
round, and aunt will forgive you. I’m sure I don’t want her to 
forgive me.’ 

Mr. Harry Powis was at first very much disposed to rebel against 
this arrangement, and to suggest recourse to the most modern sub- 
stitute for Gretna-green that could be found, in the shape of a 
Registrar’s office ; but Rachael Merton was a very determined young 
woman, and from her decision, when she had made up her mind, 
there was no appeal. So Harry was fain once more to confront the 
terrors of the stormy ocean. You may rest assured that I am . 
speaking somewhat figuratively in this regard: the stormy ocean 
not having, of itself, any terrors for Mr. Powis, one of the smartest 
young officers in the Dapple-Gray line of opium clippers. He rather 
liked storms than otherwise. At all events, he went to sea very 
manfully, to return again to pass his examination as chief officer ; 
to sail again, and return once more to earn his certificate as master 
mariner. As Captain Powis he was fortunate enough to be able to 
afford some gold-lace for his coat. In other words, his private 
venture had been very successful; and when he was appointed to 
the command of the Bengal Poppy, that teak-built A 1 craft, the 
swiftest clipper in the entire Dapple-Gray fleet, he was enabled to 
purchase no less than a fifth share in her keel and cargo. The 
Freeholder, it is true, had not relented yet ; and, it was understood, 
was growing very blind and feeble, and quite under the Rev. Bragious 
Babchick’s thumb. 

‘If the worst comes to the worst,’ thought Harry Powis, ‘ Rachael 
must marry me when I come home after next voyage; and aunt 
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may leave her money to the Baptists, or the Blacking-boys’ Brigade, 
for anything I care. Confound her old money!’ 

And what had Rachael Merton been doing all this while ; pining 
and dying, or vowing that she would go into a nunnery? Not at all. 
As a child she had been ‘odd;’ as a girl they called her ‘ strange;’ 
as a young woman she was decidedly ‘eccentric.’ ‘ Seventy pounds 
a year,’ she mentally remarked, ‘ sounds very nicely as a small in- 
dependence ; but it won’t keep me, at the price they charge for 
boots and bonnets nowadays. I should merely vegetate on thirty 
shillings a week; and I’ve got very good health and a capital appe- 
tite, and I want to live. Come along, life,’ the volatile creature 
continued, snapping, as it were, the fingers of her young hopes, 
‘come aldng, life: I mean to enjoy you.’ So many have thought. 
Do you find now, that you enjoyed it much, this life—do you think 
so now, as you sit with your bandaged legs propped up on a rest 
neatly covered with crimson baize, and Mrs. Brown the housekeeper 
takes the physic-bottles out of the basket with which she has been 
marketing for you? Marketing! Blue-pills are your beefsteaks 
now, and black-draughts your Burgundy. How many years ago 
was it that you too snapped the fingers of Hope over the head of 
Vanity, and bade life come along, to be enjoyed? A man may preach 
a sermon as long as Lord Westbury’s Bankruptcy-act, if he will but 
take a shelf-ful of physic-bottles for his text. 

I declare that when her lover went to sea again, that incompre- 
hensible Rachael went and engaged herself to keep the books and 
oversee the chambermaids—to be lady-housekeeper indeed—at the 
Royal Salamanca Hotel in Dale-street, Liverpool. Why did she 
not make use of her intellectual attainments, of her accomplish- 
ments, of her skill in music, drawing, and the languages? ‘ Thank 
you,’ she would reply when questions thus pertinent were put to- 
her, ‘I’d rather not be a governess in a private family—a sort of 
flying-fish, belonging neither to upstairs nor downstairs, and snubbed 
by everybody. I’d rather not be a teacher in a school. I’ve had 
quite enough of schools, and have no ambition to read any more of 
Blair’s Sermons, or box any more stupid children’s ears. Will any 
school or private family in Lancashire give me eighty pounds a-year 
and my board and lodging? I get that, and the kindest of treat- 
ment into the bargain, at the Salamanca Hotel. Everybody treats 
me respectfully. With my own money I have a hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year. I can dress like a lady, and yet save two-thirds of 
my income; and I shall be as rich as a Jew when Harry comes 
home.’ You see that Rachael Merton was a very calculating young 
person—quite a worldling. 

Rachael remained a long period at the Royal Salamanca Hotel, 
where she was Empress of the bar-parlour, and where a stern glance 
from her me was sufficient to awe the sauciest chambermaid, and to 
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freeze the very marrow in the bones of the Boots; and she would 
probably have stayed longer in a busy but comfortable and joyous 
post, but for the circumstance of Mrs. Fluff the landlady being sud- 
denly removed (she was a tremendous eater) to a better world; and 
of Mr. Fluff, her relict, approving himself to be, within six weeks of 
his partner’s demise, a much less disconsolate widower than delicacy, 
to say nothing of connubial piety, should have prompted him to be. 
In fact, the bereaved landlord of the Salamanca made such violent 
(albeit strictly honourable) love to Rachael, and did so passionately 
press her to change her name from Merton to Fluff, that the poor 
girl was in self-defence compelled to give him warning, and to run 
away, almost, to London, where she found a safe asylum from the 
importunities of the enamoured vintner at Mrs. Lupus’s Private 
Hotel and Boarding House, Azalea-street, Camden Town. Mrs. 
Lupus was a Liverpool woman herself; knew all about Rachael, 
and was glad to welcome her. Now do you begin to see into mat- 
ters a little ? 


II. RACHAEL’S PERIL. 


Tat Rachael should advertise for the situation of housekeeper to 
a widower or single gentleman could not be otherwise than a freak— 
a madcap whim on her part; yet she went about it deliberately enough. 


Mrs. Lupus saw no reason to dissuade her guest from her intent. 
‘Why shouldn’t she ?’ that good lady asked. ‘She’s only saved a 
hundred or two, and she’s only got thirty shillings a week a-coming 
in of her own. Why shouldn’t she live like a lady at somebody 
else’s expense ? As for widowers and single gentlemen being roar- 
ing lions, and suchlike rubbage, Rachael’s big enough and sensible 
enough to take care of herself, isn’t she ?’ 


Miss Merton could have answered that question herself, had it 
been put to her point-blank, with a very direct affirmative. Uncon- 
sciously she was of a mind with that Roman peasant-girl model, of 
whom Fuseli the painter tells a very significant story. She was sit- 
ting to him as a contadina in his studio at Rome; and he had to rise 
from his easel to rearrange the folds of her apron, which hung clum- 
sily. While he was about her sash, he saw, glittering beneath her 
waistband, an unsheathed dagger. ‘What do you carry that ugly 
bodkin for, my dear ?’ asked the painter (whose morals were as pure 
as a child’s), innocently. ‘Contra gli impertinenti,’ the peasant-girl 
model made answer, very quietly. 

* The famous advertisement was duly inserted in the leading 
journal ; and, wonder of wonders, Miss Merton positively found her 
way back to Camden Town without getting irretrievably lost in the 
Wandering Wood lying—or rather which used to lie—between Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall and Blackfriars. Anon, answers to the invitations of 
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‘ Sinceritas’ began to flow in galore; and but that the postmaster 
in Azalea-street knew that ‘ Sinceritas’ was the handsome Miss Mer- 
ton who lodged at the private hotel close by, he might*have ima- 
gined her, from the number of communications addressed to her, 
to be one of those ingenious adventurers of either sex who are 
perpetually cozening the imbecile public out of stamps under the 
pretexts of making them fifteen feet high in their stockings, or 
turning their hair from bright scarlet to pea-green, or revealing the 
secrets of the future, or enabling them to realise a fortune of fifty 
thousand pounds on a capital of twopence-halfpenny. Ninety per 
cent of the answers received by ‘ Sinceritas’ were rubbish, or worse. 
Idiots wrote ; madmen wrote; scoundrels wrote. A baronet of an- 
cient family, whose deceased wife was a peeress in her own right, 
was exceedingly anxious to secure the services of such an accom- 
plished and companionable lady; only, as unlimited trust and 
confidence would be placed in her, and the baronet had a vast 
quantity of valuable plate and jewellery lying loose at his town 
mansion in Eaton-square and his castle in Flintshire, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that she should deposit the sum of fifty pounds as 
a guarantee for her integrity. Address ‘ Volpone,’ Wagg’s Coffee- 
house, 9174 Shoreditch, E. Major de Hockey, C.B., late of the 
Governor-general of India’s bodyguard, and commandant of the 
San Juan del Rey Very Irregular Cavalry, wrote from the Schloss 
Neuethierstein Altebaileyburg, Bavaria, to engage ‘ Sinceritas’ in 
hot haste at her own terms. He enclosed several printed pages 
torn from a foreign Bradshaw, to show her precisely what steamers 
she should take, and what trains she should catch to reach the 
Schloss Neuethierstein, faithfully promising to reimburse her travel- 
ling expenses on her arrival. A ‘ Retired Admiral’—the monogram 
of the Senior Satyrs Club ‘was stamped on his note-paper—was 
even more explicit. He simply begged ‘Sinceritas’ to meet him 
any Friday afternoon at a quarter to four, in the Burlington Arcade, 
and to wear a white camellia in her bonnet as a signal. Added to 
these were a crowd of correspondents who no more wanted lady- 
housekeepers than they wanted white elephants ; but who would be 
glad if ‘ Sinceritas’ could advance them eleven hundred pounds for the 
purpose of bringing into notice a patented article warranted to pay a 
thousand per cent bonus, or who would feel extremely obliged if she 
would introduce them to a manager who would forthwith produce a 
tragedy in seven acts and in blank verse on the fall of Tarquin. 
One gentleman—he began his communication at the bottom and 
finished it at the top of a torn piece of foolscap, at the back of 
which was an hotel-bill—wrote from Poole in Dorsetshire, with re- 
ference to his claim to the Crown of England, and to the gross mis- 
conduct, of the Pope of Rome in the case of the arbitration in the 
Hand-in-your-pocket Cosmopolitan Assurance Company ; and a lady 
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from Bermondsey, who said she was seventy-nine, and signed her- 
self ‘ Puella,’ wrote entreating a small remittance in stamps, on the 
plea of having known ‘ Sinceritas’s’ mother ‘in earlier and happier 
days.’ This was the longest shot of all; but who that has adver- 
tised for anything he needed has not received replies as absurd? I 
advertised for a house once in the W.C. district; and among the 
answers which poured in was one from a man at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who wanted to sell me a fiddle with the date 1663, and warranted 
to have been the property of Raymond Lulli. 

There were a few grains of wheat in this intolerable load of 
chaff; but Rachael grew tired of corresponding with shabby or half- 
childish old ex-stockbrokers, retired Q.C.s, and valetudinarian half- 
pay officers, some of whom wanted a cook, and others a nurse; but 
none of whom fulfilled Miss Merton’s idea of the requirements of a 
widower or single gentleman properly so termed; while all required 
& maximum of work for a minimum of remuneration. . Rachael had 
nearly given up her task in despair, and was thinking of reverting 
to the vocation her soul abhorred, that of entering a school as a 
governess, when the postmaster handed her one evening a note, 
which I transcribe literally : 

‘Hondred Blomsbri-squar. 

‘Mister Zollicoffani is gentleman vidout wifes (grazia a Dio!), and 
vants not none. If the vomans lady vich call herself de post office 


Sincerita can come keep Mr. Zollicoffani’s house, and not let his 
families come in to rob his pretty tings, dere is good cook and de 
Sincerita can have three bed room and do what she like for a hon- 
dred pound a year, but you must keep out my families; my banker 
will tell you I am old gentleman dat know Cardinal Fesch and de 
Bishop Lord of Bristolderry, very ver well I am—you can come now 
my legs is bad and you not live at de post office perhaps 


‘ CAVALIERE GIANBATTISTA ZOLLICOFFANI.’ 


This epistle was written in a rambling but delicate hand on 
paper smelling very strongly of tobacco-smoke, and the envelope was 
sealed with a beautiful impression of a seal representing a goat 
dancing to the piping of a faun. 

‘ That’s the letter of a gentleman, and of a single one too; and 
he isn’t mad, though he does spell Bloomsbury-square ‘‘ Blomsbri- 
squar.’’ I shall call there, Mrs. Lupus.’ Thus spoke Rachael Merton 
in her most decided way. She was as good as her word; and, scorn- 
ing the rail this time, jumped into a hansom, and bade the man drive 
towards the British Museum. She little knew that she was riding 
to a Great Peril—to the greatest peril she had encountered in her 
life—to a peril more dreadful than death itself. 

Mr. Zollicoffani lived at the number given, in a large old house 
which looked as though it had last been painted and had had its 
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windows cleaned in the days when Bloomsbury-square was a fa- 
yourite town-residence of the British aristocracy. Several of the 
panes in the upper windows were broken—presumably by a no- 
popery mob during the riots of ‘eighty.’ Rachael stopped her hansom 
at the Museum, and walked modestly to Mr. Zollicoffani’s residence. 
Her modest knock was answered in the first instance by a loutish 
boy with a red head and in a dirty striped jacket, who appeared in 
the area, and bawled up to the lady on the doorstep that ‘ they 
didn’t want any.’ On being remonstrated with by the person above, 
he disdained farther parley, but retired to the shadow of the dustbin, 
where he diverted himself by clacking together two pieces of slate 
he held between his fingers, in childish imitation of the popular 
musicians from a torrid clime who perform on the bones. Rachael 
knocked again; and this time a* garret-window was opened, and a 
voice, seemingly proceeding from the head of a-slatternly girl with 
an enormous and dishevelled top-knot (false) but no cap, screamed 
out that there was nobody at home,—a statement which, on the 
face of it, was inexact. Beginning to lose her temper a little, Rachael 
gave a vigorous pull at a bell beneath which was a greasy plate 
bearing the inserted inscription of ‘ Visitors.’ This had the effect 
of bringing to the door a wonderfully skinny old woman, with a 
thousand-and-one wrinkles on her yellow face, and who might have 
sate, with great advantage, to Balthazar Denner, any time during 
the last century, as a model for the Witch of Endor. Rachael could 
only discern the countenance of this ancient lady through a very nar- 
row crevice; for the old woman, before she opened the door, took the 
precaution to put the chain up. 

‘Vat is he you vant?’ asked the skinny old woman in a voice 
like a hurdy-gurdy suffering from bronchitis, and with a strong foreign 
accent. 

‘Mr. Zollicoffani.’ 

‘He vas here; but vat you vant ?’ 

‘To see him on business:’ thus Rachael, who felt very much 
inclined to stamp with vexation, or to lunge at the old lady behind 
the chain with her sun-shade. But a long lean arm, terminating 
with a tawny paw, was thrust through the aperture, and the voice 
continued: ‘ Have you letare ?’ 

Guessing that some credentials were required to explain the 
object of her visit, Rachael fortunately remembered that she had 
brought with her Mr. Zollicoffani’s reply to her advertisement. 
This she placed in the tawny paw, which immediately clutched it, 
and was withdrawn. A minute afterwards the voice resumed: 

‘It is rights. You come in directly. Ma, aspetta. Un mo- 
mentino. You not belong to his families ?’ 

‘ Whose family ? in the name of wonder !’ Rachael snappishly 
demanded. 
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‘Mister Zollicoffani’s. If you come to be his dear relations, 
and make his vill, and rob his pretty tings, I go for the police- 
man.’ 

‘ Read the letter, if you can read, and judge for yourself,’ Miss 
Merton haughtily replied. 

The skinny old woman seemed reassured by this, and directly 
afterwards the chain fell with a heavy clang, and Rachael was ad- 
mitted into a large entrance-hall with stone walls and pavement, 
the former of which were hung thick with cobwebs, while the latter 
was inch-thick in dust. The hall was moreover cumbered with a 
quantity of dusty packing-cases ; while, out of tarnished gilt frames, 
stacked against one another, dustier oil-paintings loomed, and in the 
background some huge statues draped in dust, some legless, some 
armless, and some headless, glowered like ghosts. 

The skinny old woman, who was clad in a kind of blue cotton 
sack, with apertures for her extremities to have play, and with a 
coarse canvas bib over that, and a cap seemingly made of com- 
pacted cobwebs flying all abroad on her grizzled elf locks, scanned 
Miss Merton narrowly as she admitted her. 

‘I vish to box your ear, or poke at you vid de broom-handle, for 
not ring de servants’ bell,’ she observed to her; ‘ but I glad I treat 
you wid graciously. You are a dam ’ansome vomans.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ replied Rachael gaily, as the witch led the way 
‘up a broad stone staircase, to whose grades a few rags and tatters 
of indescribably dirty carpet clung. 

‘Dere is no tank,’ murmured her conductress. ‘ You are too 
’ansome for Mister Zollicoffani. He like dem ogly as I. His fami- 
lies is all dam ’ansom.’ 

‘I wish she wouldn’t use such bad language,’ thought Rachael. 
‘Perhaps it is a way these foreigners have. They didn’t say any- 
thing about it in Ollendorff, though.’ 

The old woman halted at the richly carved and panelled door 
of an apartment on the first floor, which should have been the draw- 
ing-room. As regards its furniture, however, it was twin-brother 
to the entrance-hall below. There were neither blinds nor curtains 
to the windows, and there was no carpet on the floor; but there 
were rolls of satin damask and brocade, and bales of seemingly the 
richest Turkey, Brussels, and Aubusson stacked in corners. The 
name of the packing-cases was legion ; and there was a whole Red- 
sea of statuesque ghosts in the background. In the midst of this 
chaos sat, at a large oaken writing-table, littered with statuettes, 
objects in bronze and gold and silver, miniatures, enamels, books 
and papers, a little old gentleman in a chintz dressing-gown and 
slippers, with a black velvet skull-cap and a very large pair of blue 
spectacles. His hands were very long and white; and it was a 
relief to Rachael to find that amidst all this dust and dirt the little 
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old gentleman, though his dressing-gown was ragged and his skull- 
cap was threadbare, looked clean. 

‘ He isn’t a bit mad,’ she said to herself, as the old woman, mo- 
tioning her to a seat, left the room. ‘He isn’t a bit mad,’ she 
repeated, ‘ only dreadfully clever.’ 

The little old gentleman took off his blue spectacles, carefully 
wiped them, and looked long and earnestly at Miss Merton. 

‘Mine eyes is veak,’ he explained in a tremulous but clear 
voice, ‘through looking at de pretty tings, and reading de black-let- 
ter book; but I can see you well enough. You are ver ’ansom.’ 

‘I’ve been told so before, sir,’ Rachael retorted with some tem- 
per, ‘and the last time by your servant, five minutes ago.’ 

‘ My servant,’ went on the old gentleman very mildly, ‘is a 
cow-cat fool vid a pig-head; but she ver good and faithful voman, 
and cook ver good dinner. She av grown rich in my service, and 
no vant to rob me, or to get place in my vill. She hate my families, 
and I hate dem too.’ 

Rachael made, a slight inclination of the head, which might 
mean anything, as he paused. 

‘Vy I tell you dat you are ’ansome,’ resumed Mr. Zollicoffani, 
‘only to varn you dat if you com’ liv’ here to be my ’ousekeeper, 
you shall be as ’ansome as Giudita vich cut off de head to Oloferno, 
and I not marry you.’ 

‘Bless your heart alive, sir!’ cried the Candidate, ‘who wants 
to marry you? I’m sure I don’t. It’s a shame—a burning shame,’ 
she went on, more it would seem to herself than to the old foreigner 
before her, ‘ that in this hard cruel world a reputable young woman 
cannot endeavour to earn an honest livelihood without being exposed 
to all the misrepresentation and all the suspicions which can pos- 
sibly be suggested to the mean and selfish or depraved minds of 
men. I have youth, strength, and ability; and I want to earn my 
bread. You tell me to go and teach brats in a school, or to em- 
broider the flounces of petticoats. I tell you that I don’t care about 
teaching brats, and that petticoat-embroidery is distasteful to me. 
What am I to do? CanI dig—ifI could, you wouldn’t let me. 
Can enlist in the Life-Guards, or drive a hansom cab, or command 
a steamboat ? If I preach sermons or turn doctor, you laugh at me. 
And if I seek for a situation suited to my capacity, and which I 
know that I can fill with efficiency, you start at once, in your brutal 
conceit, at the notion that I want to marry you.’ 

This deliverance concluded, Miss Rachael Merton, her hands 
behind her, began to pace up and down the room in a very agitated 
manner. I quite believe that, for the moment, she had entirely for- 
gotten where she was, and to whom she was speaking. She was 
such a very odd young woman that she imagined herself perhaps to 
be addressing Society. Nor was she aware that the eyes of the little 
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old gentleman were following her up and down the room not unad- 
miringly. 

‘ Sit down upon de chair,’ he said at last, benevolently. ‘Iam 
an old man, and if de vorld not know me, I know de vorld. You 
not want to marry nobody because somebody go to marry you. Eh?’ 

Rachael blushed, and hung her head. 

‘ Dere!’ cried the little old gentleman. ‘Now see de differ- 
ence. Every voman body vant to marry me, and I vant to marry 
nobody. I vas did get married vonce, and my vife, vich is dead, she 
tear de bowel of my heart out. My families cannot marry me, be- 
cause de man cannot marry his grandfathers; but they vant me to 
make my vills, because dey tink I have de monies. I have not got 
de monies—no, not von penny save de liddle annuities to buy de 
polenta and de macaronis ; but I got de pretty tings. Ven I vant 
de new pretty tings for change, I sell de old vons to Kaspar Kaltoff, 
and get de money to buy dem vid. You shall know Kaspar Kal- 
toff. He is de ver rich Jew, and you shall like him. He is de 
good Jew, and not de dam tief Jew. And now, my little von, ve 
vill talk de business.’ 

These oddly-assorted interlocutors did accordingly proceed to 
talk business; and at the conclusion of the interview, which was of 
considerable length, Rachael was more than ever confirmed in her 
conviction that Mr. Zollicoffani was not by any means mad. He 
was simply a very enthusiastic lover of Art in every one of its aspects, 
and had spent the better part of a very long life—he was now 
seventy-two years of age—in the accumulation of rare and beautiful 
articles. He had been originally a jeweller at Florence, had pursued 
his trade with much success in England, and had realised sufficient 
money to purchase an annuity of moderate amount. The house in 
Bloomsbury-square was his own; and after the expenses of his 
modest household were defrayed, he spent the balance of his income 
in buying more books, pictures, and statues. When a desired pur- 
chase was beyond his means he exchanged an old for a new treasure, 
or sold some of his surplusage to Kaspar Kaltoff.. All this, and a 
great deal more, he candidly told Rachael, adding that he knew his 
house had fallen into neglect; that the old woman—she was a 
Florentine, Gianetta by name—could do nothing but cook; that the 
page-boy was a young scamp—he called him a devil-wolf- cub-sow ; 
that the housemaid was a slut; that he wanted an educated com- 
panion; and that he could afford to pay her, out of his income of 
eight hundred pounds, a hundred a year. He referred Rachael to 
his bankers and to the Italian Consul-general; and, on his part, he 
made very careful and minute inquiries into the respectability of his 
housekeeper elect. 

So Rachael Merton went to abide with this singular old Mr. Zol- 
licoffani ; and within a very brief time she effected, without putting 
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the collector to any serious inconvenience, a thorough revolution at 
Number One-Hundred Bloomsbury-square. The sluttish housemaid 
with the top-knot was dismissed with a month’s wages, and some 
wholesome advice not to answer people who knocked at the door out 
of the third-floor window in the next situation that she obtained. 
The page-boy was likewise sent about his business ; and it is re- 
ported that this youth, in the same striped jacket, but with the 
addition of a Welsh wig, a burnt-corked face, and a huge pair of 
paper collars, was soon afterwards seen in Endell-street in company 
with other dusky children of a sunny land, accompanying their 
native melodies on indigenous instruments. Old Gianetta was con- 
ciliated by an entirely new set of copper stewpans and a Mansel 
stove being added to her kitchen furniture ; and was so delighted 
that she actually allowed the kitchen to be cleaned—an operation 
which that apartment had not undergone within the memory of man 
—and to consent to the engagement ofa scullery-maid. By simi- 
larly gentle but crafty degrees of persuasion, Mr. Zollicoffani was 
kept poring-over old missals and rare enamels in one room, while 
the next was being scrubbed or swept ; and within six months there 
were curtains hung up and carpets put down ; the entrance-hall was 
carefully hearthstoned every morning; you might have eaten your 
dinner off the staircase; and the entire establishment, which pre- 
viously had borne an equal resemblance to a booth in Rag-fair and 
an old-curiosity shop in Wardour-street with the bailiffs in posses- 
sion, began to look like that which it really was—a gentleman’s 
house, abundantly furnished, and adorned with a sumptuous collec- 
tion of works of art and virtu. Old Mr. Zollicoffani had one other 
pleasure in life besides collecting — that was, good eating, but eat- 
ing a l’'Italienne. Gianetta, her age considered, was really a wonder- 
ful cook; and at seven o’clock every evening there was set out 
before the collector, in a well-furnished dining-room, no longer cum- 
bered with packing-cases or littered with straw, a succulent repast, 
comprising the most favourite of his national dishes. Miss Merton 
would go down to Morel’s or Bartovalle’s to market for her patron ; 
and in process of time she began herself to relish the stuffato and 
the polpetta, the ravioli and the lasagne, the cervellina con polenta, 
the frittura, and the infinite macaronis and vermicellis of Italy. 
What droll letters she wrote per overland mail to Harry Powis, far 
away! What stories she told him of the whims and oddities of old 
Mr. Zollicoffani— of his kindness, his cleverness, his love for art 
and good eating, and his intense horror and dread of his families ! 
They were a fearsome race. Just imagine that Job’s comforters 
had married the Horseleech’s daughters, and had had issue by them 
a number of highly-respectable people who lived at Peckham Rye. 
That might, perhaps, give you an idea of Mr. Zollicoffani’s family. 
They were of no consanguinity to him; they were only his wife’s 
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relations. When Mr. Zollicoffani was carrying on business as a jewel- 
ler in Old Bond-street ever so many years before, being a young 
man who, with a great taste for art and a considerable aptitude for 
business, combined a retiring, abstracted, and submissive disposition, 
he was severely courted and inflexibly wedded by Miss Platthong, 
eldest daughter of old Mr. Platthong the wealthy whip-maker of 
North Audley-street. Miss Platthong was an heiress, and com- 
ported herself accordingly. The pair were united—first at Old Que- 
bec-street chapel, and next at the Bavarian chapel in Warwick- 
street (the bridegroom being of the Romanist persuasion), and then 
all Mrs. Zollicoffani’s relations made a dead-set at Mr. Zollicoffani, 
and nearly worried the unfortunate jeweller to death. Old Plat- 
thong, true to the doctrine that there is nothing like leather—or 
whipcord—threatened to horsewhip his son-in-law, because Mrs. Z. 
complained that her husband had forced her to eat macaroni with 
tomatoes. Young Platthong borrowed money from his brother by 
marriage, and called him a ‘ beggarly foreigner’ when he declined 
to make farther advances. The Reverend Rufus Rowler of Barshad- 
dan chapel, Peckham, preached against the hapless Italian for not 
abandoning his creed and paying-off the mortgage on his chapel. 
This persecution went on for ten years, at the expiration of which 
Mrs. Zollicoffani died of a quinsey, childless. She was good 
enough to tell Zollicoffani before her demise that she forgave him 
everything; which, considering the poor man had never done any- 
thing blameworthy in his matrimonial career, was surely kind. She 
had inherited a good deal of money from old Platthong (who had a 
fatal fit of apoplexy while engaged in the painful but necessary task 
of thrashing an apprentice), but it was settled on herself, and at 
her death it passed away to her relations. Her relations did not pass 
away. They all married, and had children, who survived to torment 
Mr. Zollicoffani in his old age. Some of the relatives grew rich, 
and others came to grief and bankruptcy; but neither felicitous nor 
adverse circumstances made the slightest difference in their conduct 
to the collector of Bloomsbury-square. They were fully persuaded 
in their minds that he was rich—enormously rich, and that it was 
his bounden duty to make a will in their favour. These postulates 
borne in mind, you may readily conceive that the intelligence of the 
engagement of a Handsome Housekeeper by Mr. Zollicoffani operated 
on the spirits of his relations by marriage very much as the empty- 
ing of a few kegs of petroleum might act on a furnace in the Black 
Country in full blast. The relatives were never admitted within 
the threshold of the collector’s house; but there was not a cousin 
(by marriage) ten times removed who did not take an early oppor- 
tunity to inform Mr. Zollicoffani, through the penny post, of his sen- 
timents regarding an artful and designing woman; and cousins-in- 
law even of the collector’s cousins by marriage made journeys from 
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remote suburbs expressly for the purpose of walking up and down in 
front of number One-Hundred Bloomsbury-square, and shaking their 
fists vengefully at the dining-room windows. It was at this con- 
juncture that old Mrs. Carboys of Clapham—she was not of the 
remotest kindred to the family; only her uncle had been the de- 
ceased Mrs. Zollicoffani’s oilman—offered that notable suggestion, 
that the widower should be made a ward in Chancery. Upon it 
being represented to her that the proposed step was impracticable, 
Mrs. Carboys urged that Mr. Zollicoffani could at least be made a 
commissioner in lunacy; from which it would appear that some 
hazy notion of a commission de lunatico inquirendo had strayed 
into her good old head. ‘ At all events,’ quoth Mrs. Carboys, ‘ it’s 
as plain as pie-crust that he ain’t fit to take care of hisself, and 
something ought to be done to him to save him from hisself. And 
such a sweet bit of property, too!’ Mrs. Carboys was a widow. 
She had a great friend and confidant in Mrs. Chesterlead, wife of 
an affluent grocer and tea-dealer in the Bloomsbury district ; and it 
was from this source that the outlying transpontine districts were 
kept fully posted-up as to what the women called the ‘ orrible 
goings-on’ of the Handsome Housekeeper in the square. ‘ What’s 
she a-doing to Mr. Z.,’ Mrs. Chesterlead—with whom Rachael had 
declined to deal, preferring to purchase her grocery at Bartovalle’s— 
would cry in great wrath when the Housekeeper’s ‘ goings-on’ were 
discussed in the back parlour. ‘ What’s she a-doing to him? I'll 
tell you what she’s a-doing of. I'll tell you, Mrs. Carboys, mum. 
Pison, slow pison, mum; that’s what the poor dear gentleman’s 
being done to.’ Mrs. Chesterlead ought to have known something 
about slow poison; since the respectable tradesman, her husband, 
had been sanding the sugar and mixing sloe-leaves with the tea he 
supplied to his customers for thirty years. 

Meanwhile the collector, the Handsome Housekeeper, and old 
Gianetta the cook, were leading a very peaceful, harmless, happy 
life. Rachael had told Mr. Zollicoffani all about her engagement 
to Harry Powis; and had frankly warned him that when the cap- 
tain returned she must resign her situation. ‘ He will not come 
back yet, my dear,’ the collector would say, laying his hand kindly 
on the young woman’s shoulder. ‘ He will not come for one good 
year yet. I shall not last long. I shall not trouble my families 
any more. All my pretty tings shall go to the Sout Kensington 
Moseum. I make my vills. Stop. I leave one little tings out to 
give to you ven the captain come home to marry you.’ 

The collector sometimes, but very rarely, went out. When he 
did stir abroad it was to attend the auction sales at Christie’s or 
Debenham’s, or to visit—he had no secrets from his Housekeeper, 
and told her everything —a prodigiously musty old set of chambers 
he had rented for many years in Drybones Inn, Strand: a pile re- 
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cently demolished to make way for the brilliant Royal Kosmos 
Theatre. In these chambers were the bulk of his library ; many 
valuable carvings and enamels ; and in particular, locked up in heavy 
oaken presses, some exquisitely-beautiful and very costly articles of 
jewelry. He was growing very old and feeble now; and it fre- 
quently happened when, with a collector’s caprice, he longed for a 
sight of some of the treasures in Drybones Inn, he would give Ra- 
chael the key of the chambers, and of the great oaken presses, and 
bid her fetch some miniature or gem for his inspection. There were 
some valuable papers he kept likewise at Drybones Inn, in a strong- 
box. 

I have mentioned more than once a certain Kaspar Kaltoff. He 
was a North-German Jew—a Pomeranian, I think, from Stettin—a 
tall, cadaverous, gaunt creature, with a sandy beard streaked with 
gray, and a subdued expression of countenance. He wore usually a 
green gaberdine, lined with a fur apparently the spoils of the harm- 
less runaway cat ; a remarkably greasy sealskin cap; and a courier’s 
bag still greasier slung by a strap over one shoulder, and resting at 
his hip ; add a big signet-ring on his right forefinger ; and you have 
Kaspar Kaltoff complete. He was Mr. Zollicoffani’s chief agent, ap- 
praiser, expert, go-between, and factotum, in the purchase, exchange, 
and barter of works of art; and whenever he came to Bloomsbury- 
square, accompanied by Schrapp, his man,—who sat in the hall while 
his superior was engaged upstairs, and under those circumstances 
looked remarkably like a sheriff-officer’s assistant,—it was under- 
stood that the visit of the two Hebrews meant business—art busi- 
ness of the most serious kind. But Kaspar was not often in 
London. He and his familiar demon Schrapp were continually 
travelling hither and thither, from one end of the Continent to the 
other, and sometimes even to America—wheresoever, in fine, there 
were pictures and statues and jewels to be bought and sold. ‘ Kas- 
par Kaltoff is ver rich—least rich,’ the collector would say; ‘am 
little Schrapp, that fox-pig-swine, has more moneys than me; but 
dey loves de pretty tings for de moneys sakes. I loves them for the 
pretties sake. But dey is good fellows. Giv them som lonch.’ The 
two Jews were by no means averse to partaking of the meal men- 
tioned ; nor were they in any way averse from la cucina Italiana. 
Kaspar was a great hand at macaroni; and to see Schrapp his man 
devour a frittura, and subsequently wash it down with Bazolo wine, 
was a spectacle worth witnessing. 

Rachael Merton had officiated as housekeeper in Bloomsbury- 
square just fifteen months—fifteen months of dire agony to Mr. 
Zoliicoffani’s family—when one morning Kaspar Kaltoff and his 
man Schrapp called on business. The collector had been very 
weak and ailing for some weeks past, and was very glad to see 
his agent: the more so as the latter was bound on a journey to 
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St. Petersburg to attend the sale of the renowned gallery of pic- 
tures belonging to Prince Squanderkoff, who had gone to the dogs. 
It was lucky for his highness that he had made that journey, else a 
paternal government would have sent him to Siberia. Kaspar Kal- 
toff was closeted for at least a couple of hours with the collector ; 
and in the midst of the interview Schrapp was sent for from the 
hall, where he had been solacing himself with a light collation of 
Bologna sausage and Capri Secco. ‘ For certain,’ thought Rachael 
in the parlour, which had been allotted to her use as a private sit- 
ting-room, ‘Mr. Zollicoffani is bent on buying one of the best of the 
Russian gentleman’s pictures. He’ll have to sell that statue of 
Venus in the Bath to Kaspar to pay for it. I hope he will: a nasty 
rude creature.’ Miss Merton was not an admirer of the fleshly 
school in art. 

When Kaspar and his man came downstairs the elderly Israelite 
shook hands very cordially with Rachael, and told her that he and 
Schrapp quitted London that night for Russia. ‘ And further as 
that,’ added Kaspar, ‘ may be to de far, far East—may be to Pekin. 
Dere is pictures at Pekin. Hey, Schrapp!’ The collector’s agent 
tossed off a glass of Capri Secco, which the Handsome Housekeeper 
brought him, and he and his man went on their way. Rachael did 
not see him again for a very long time. 

It was spring-time, but an unseasonably warm, oppressive, 
‘muggy’ (pardon the vulgarism) day. When Kaspar and Schrapp 
had been gone about half an hour, Mr. Zollicoffani’s little silver 
whistle—the instrument with which he was wont to summon the 
Handsome Housekeeper: the bell, of course, was answered by the 
servants—was heard to sound. Rachael went upstairs, and found 
the collector, oddly enough, on his knees in the middle of the great 
front drawing-room. He was getting very weak; and when she 
assisted him to rise, he exhibited no little confusion. It is very 
beautiful, but still very pitiable, to see an old man blush ; and there 
were two bright crimson spots on Mr. Zollicoffani’s ordinarily pale 
cheeks when his housekeeper comfortably disposed him in his easy- 
chair. He accounted, however, very easily for the position in which 
she had found him, by pointing to a colossal portfolio full of choice 
proof-engravings —Mare Antonios, Raphael Morghens, Stranges, 
Woolletts, and what-not—lying on the carpet. ‘I could not lift dem,’ 
he said apologetically. ‘De old man is getting ver so-so; and he 
want to look at the pretty tings.’ The excuse was certainly a colour- 
able one. I have read the Nuremberg Chronicle myself on all-fours. 

‘ Why didn’t you send for a servant to place the portfolio on a 
stand, sir ?’ asked Rachael. As she spoke, she stooped herself to 
arrange the disordered prints. As she bent, her eye lighted on 
something shining on the floor. It was a little gold crucifix, at- 
tached to a slender chain of Venice make, which the ex-jeweller 
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always wore under his vest. ‘You dropped this, sir, while you 
were looking at the prints,’ she said respectfully, handing the object 
to the collector. 

‘True, true,’ Mr. Zollicoffani hastily replied ; ‘I drop him off 
my neck while I look at de great big Transfiguration of Raphael 
Morghen. Ha! de cross. He vas de pretty ting, eh ? He belong 
to Mary Queen of Scot ;’ and he kissed the crucifix, and put it in 
his breast ; but, as he laid it there, two more bright crimson spots 
came out on the cheeks of Mr. Zollicoffani, which had been relaps- 
ing into their normal hue. 

‘I have some business for you to do, little vomans,’—why he 
should have called such a tall young person ‘little’ was one of his 
whims,—he said, after a while. ‘Take de keys and go down to de 
chambers, and in de press marked B, dere you will find in a little, 
little drawer in de left top corner, all by himself, a red leather case, 
and in him a most beautiful pretty ting—a cross made all of dia- 
monds. He belong once to de Great Napoleone, Imperatore di 
Francia e d’Italia, and he is vorth more dan a tousand pound. He 
was de present given by Madame Mére—de moder of de Emperor— 
to her son ven he marry Maria Louisa in 1810. I buy him ven I 
was jeweller in Old Bond-street, of de servant of de Hetman Platoff, 
de Cossack capitano, vich he stole him from de Emperor’s bag- 
gage, after de retreat from Moscow. My families always vant to 
know who shall have dat cross. Accidente alla famiglia mia! Go, 
bring me de pretty ting, my dear ; for I vant to do someting vid him.” 

Rachael took the keys, and was about departing on her mission, 
when the collector called her back. 

‘ Dere is von little ting more,’ he said. ‘You know de patent 
key dat open de great big strong box. Dere you find a bondle of 
little paper, all about de Great Domdaniel Railway Debentures, dey 
call him. Bring him too. And now give me von little glass of 
Asti spwmante, for I am veaks.’ 

Rachael administered to him a glass of the light effervescing 
Italian wine he had named, and went on her way. 

She was absent on her errand nearly two hours, being delayed 
by an error into which her employer had seemingly fallen as to the 
whereabouts of the diamond cross. It was not in the drawer of the 
press indicated by Mr. Zollicoffani; and she had ‘to open a great 
many drawers and great presses before she found it. The deben- 
tures of the Great Domdaniel Railway—they were at a premium in 
those days, but you can buy them for a song, I am told, now—she 
duly discovered in the strong box; and then, placing the valuables 
for greater safety in her bosom, she hurried homewards. 

‘ You’ve been a long time in the chambers this morning, mum,’ 
Mrs. O’Flan, the red-faced lodgekeeper of Drybones Inn, remarked, 
as Rachael passed the threshold of that antediluvian hostelry. 
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Rachael murmured something in reply: she was in such a hurry 
that she scarcely knew what she said ; and hailing a cab in the Strand, 
bade the man drive as fast as ever he could to Bloomsbury-square. 

When she arrived she found a small crowd before Mr. Zollicof- 
fani’s door, and there was a policeman standing on the steps. She 
hastily alighted, and found the hall-door open, and another constable 
in the hall. 

‘Good God!’ she cried, ‘ what has happened ?’ 

‘ Are you Miss Merton, the housekeeper here ?’ asked the police- 
man. 

‘I am,’ she replied; ‘ what is the matter ?’ 

‘Then,’ pursued the constable with a grave cough, ‘I think 
you’re wanted upstairs. There’s a good deal the matter there.’ 

As Rachael ascended the staircase the constable quickly closed 
the door, and stood leisurely but watchfully with his back towards 
it. Nor was the housekeeper aware that as she mounted she was 
followed noiselessly but closely by a gentleman of middle age, with 
very carefully-trimmed black whiskers, and whose most distinguish- 
ing article of apparel was an overcoat, of the hue known as pepper- 
and-salt. 

Going in to the great front drawing-room, she found it half full 
of people, clamouring at the top of their voices. She was acquainted 
with some of these people by sight; and a sure intuition told her 
who the others were. They belonged to Mr. Zollicoffani’s family. 
So soon as ever she made her appearance the clamour subsided into 
a kind of subdued growl, amidst which she seemed to hear more 
than one murmur of ‘ Seize her,’ and a louder ejaculation in the 
unmistakable accents of Mrs. Chesterlead of ‘Pison.’ Nobody, how- 
ever, offered to lay hands on her: only the gentleman with the 
carefully-trimmed whiskers, who wore the pepper-and-salt overcoat, 
kept very closely to her. 

The family made a lane for her, scowling as they parted, into 
the back drawing-room; and there, lying on a couch, with his face 
turned up, his eyes closed, motionless and stark, was her dear old 
master, dead ! 

The housemaid had heard a heavy fall overhead as she was 
dusting the dining-room, about half an hour after the departure of 
Rachael for Drybones Inn. Rushing upstairs, she had found Mr. 
Zollicoffani lying on the carpet, struggling feebly, and quite insen- 
sible. He was in a fit. The housemaid did as foolish, ignorant 
housemaids frequently do under similar circumstances. Instead ot 
(at least) raising her master’s head, she rushed down-stairs, and 
into the street, screaming ‘Murder!’ A policeman came up, who, 
not being an entire blockhead, had the sense to secure at once the 
services of a passing potboy, whom he dispatched for the nearest 
medical assistance procurable, while he himself went upstairs, raised 
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Mr. Zollicoffani from the floor, unloosed his neckcloth, laid him 
on a sofa with a couple of pillows under his head, and with infinite 
difficulty persuaded the housemaid, who by this time had grown 
perfectly idiotic, to get some vinegar and cold water with which to 
bathe the sufferer’s forehead. Within ten minutes a surgeon arrived, 
who strove to bleed the old man, and essayed such other remedial 
means as medical skill could devise. But all was in vain. Mr. 
Zollicoffani opened his eyes once or twice, but he made no other 
sign; and then the film of mortality seemed to be drawn, as a gos- 
samer veil might be drawn, from off his features, and they resolved 
themselves into the infinite beauty and majesty of death. 

Tn less than twenty minutes afterwards the news of the cata- 
strophe had been disseminated through the Bloomsbury district ; and 
Mr. Zollicoffani’s family were being telegraphed for or summoned 
by messengers in hot haste from all points of the suburban compass. 
The surgeon’s assistant told Mrs. Chesterlead, who forthwith com- 
municated with Mrs. Carboys; and all Clapham was agog. The 
passing potboy impressed by that cautious constable told the bar- 
maid at the tavern which he served. The customers greedily 
swallowed the news with their biscuits and cheese and glasses of 
Allsop in the luncheon-bar. Death is wildfire, and spreads as widely 
and rapidly. ‘A case of sudden death,’ the surgeon’s assistant 
said it was. By the time the news reached Covent-garden market 
—three eminent potato-salesmen had a light lunch of beefsteaks 
and double stout over the affair at the Bedford Head in Maiden- 
lane—it had assumed the proportions of a horrid murder. 

That it was nothing whatever of the kind was sufficiently ap- 
parent to the medical attendant and the police, who had been joined 
by this time by a burly good-natured superintendent from Bow- 
street. ‘There will be a post-mortem of course before the inquest,’ he 
observed to the surgeon. ‘It seems a clear case of decay of nature ; 
not that I’d trouble you with an opinion, sir,’ he added deferentially. 

‘ You're quite right, Mr. Superintendent,’ the surgeon returned, 
with an amicable nod. ‘ What a handsome old man he must have 
been ! classical Italian features ; curious development of the tem- 
poral bones, eh! Where’s the inquest ?’ 

‘The Dustman’s Arms, Endell-street, sir. The coroner don’t 
like the house; but we can’t help ourselves.’ 

‘So be it. Your people had better get the body up-stairs to a 
bedroom for the P.M.; and hadn’t you better clear the room of 
these mad people, who are jabbering and howling one’s head off’— 
the clamour had begun again. ‘ They seem to think that the house- 
keeper has given the old gentleman poison.’ 

‘ They’re relatives of the family, sir,’ explained the superin- 
tendent ; ‘so the servants say; and we shall have to ask the house- 
keeper a few questions.’ 
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‘ Well, that’s no business of mine,’ remarked the medical man, 
tranquilly putting up his lancets. ‘I needn’t stop. If you can 
manage it, give a hint to the beadle not to summon too many cheese- 
mongers on the jury. There were five, I think, in that case of the 
man in Short’s Gardens who beat his wife to death with a spade, 
and they wanted to return a verdict of ‘‘ Died by the visitation of 
Providence.’’ You remember the foreman observing that ‘‘ they 
didn’t want no doctors.” Good morning to you.’ So the doctor 
went home to lunch, and to tell his assistant about Mr. Zollicof- 
fani’s pictures and statues, and what a handsome woman the house- 
keeper was. 

The superintendent from Bow-street, and that gentleman in 
pepper-and-salt attire and with the well-trimmed whiskers, asked 
Rachael a great many questions—not obtrusive, but quietly search- 
ing ones. She had not fainted; she had not manifested any symp- 
toms of going into hysterics; but her eyes seemed fixed; her lips 
were parched; her tongue seemed to her too large for her mouth ; 
and she trembled as one that had the palsy. A choking sensation 
was clutching at her throat; and with a spasmodic movement she 
tore away the silken kerchief which was round her neck. The ends 
of that kerchief were pinned beneath the bosom of her dress. The 
violent, almost convulsive, movement she made brought with it the 
packet of railway securities and the morocco case containing the 
diamond cross ; and these fell to the floor. 

‘ Property! Property! she’s got property belonging to the de- 
ceased about her.’ This from the relatives. 

‘ How did you come by these articles, miss ?’ the gentleman with. 
the closely-trimmed whiskers asked quite impassibly, when, having 
picked up the fallen objects, he was proceeding to examine them. 

‘Mr. Zollicoffani,’ Rachael explained, ‘ this very morning gave 
me instructions to go to Drybones Inn to fetch those papers and 
that cross, which he required for some purpose unknown to me. 
He intrusted me, as he had done fifty times before, with the keys 
both of the chamber and of the boxes and drawers within them, and 
those keys I have here.’ She put her hand in her pocket as she 
spoke, and then gave a half-shriek. ‘Gracious Mercy!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ the outer key is here; but in my hurry I must have left 
the others at the chambers.’ The remembrance suddenly came across 
her that she had really done so. 

The superintendent and the gentleman in pepper-and-salt ex- 
changed glances. ‘ I’m very sorry, miss,’ the latter observed, step- 
ping forward, ‘ but it is my duty to tell you that appearances, so far 
as they go, don’t tell exactly in your favour. I am Inspector Edge, 
of the detective force; and it is my duty to take you into custody 
on suspicion—mind, only on suspicion—of robbing the deceased 
gentleman’s chambers.’ 
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He did not, even then, lay hands on her, but he seemed to have 
frozen to her; and Rachael felt that virtually she was bound in 
chains and with links of iron. She could only say, and repeat over 
and over again, ‘I am innocent.’ A hoarse roar of approval broke 
from the assembled relatives at the step taken by Inspector Edge, 
and some zealous advocate of justice in the remote background made 
an audible allusion to handcuffs. 

‘It’s only a case of suspicion,’ the gentleman in pepper-and-salt 
quietly remarked, with reference to the benevolent suggestion from 
the background. ‘The young woman may be stating nothing but 
the truth ; and, any way, one story’s good till another one’s told. 
I don’t want to give you unnecessary trouble, miss,’ he continued 
to Rachael ; ‘ but we must go up-stairs and look into your boxes, and 
this female must have something to say to you in another room.’ 

How ‘this female’ had made her entrance — whether through 
the floor, the ceiling, or the window, no one, save perhaps the police 
officials, could tell. Nobody, it was certain, had seen her appear 
through the customary medium of the doorway; but there she was, 
in a plaid shawl, and a bonnet of no particular shape — a female of 
uncertain age, and with a drooping eyelid: Mrs. Towsle indeed, the 
female searcher from Bow-street. 

The police ransacked Rachael’s boxes, while she underwent, in 
anether room, the indignity of a personal search. Nothing was 
found upon her of a nature to criminate her, save the key of the 
outer door of the chambers in Drybones Inn, and for the possession 
of that key she could offer at least a feasible explanation. There 
were a great many handsome dresses and feminine trinkets in her 
boxes—too handsome, the superintendent and inspector thought, 
to have been honestly come-by by a gentleman’s housekeeper ; but 
their brows were somewhat smoothed when Rachael mentioned the 
salary she received and the private means she possessed. ‘ She’s a 
real lady, anyhow,’ whispered the detective to the superintendent ; 
‘and I don’t see why her story shouldn’t be true. But the old gentle- 
man’s family have got their knives into her for something or other. 
It’s easy to see that.’ Their knives into her! The family of the 
late Mr. Zollicoffani would have had Rachael Merton, could they 
have so ordered it, hanged, drawn, and quartered before the door of 
number One-Hundred Bloomsbury-square (after being put to the 
torture to force her to discover the whereabouts of Mr. Zollicoffani’s 
will), that very moment. 

Less fortunate for the unhappy creature was the investigation of 
the contents of her boxes. She had not entirely neglected her talent 
for drawing while in the collector’s service; and he had lent her, 
some weeks before his death, an excellent miniature by Isabey—it 
was a head of the Little King of Rome, and the frame was of pure 
gold, enriched with rubies and pearls of some value—to copy. Un- 
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luckily, Rachael had been too busy to begin the task. She had 
taken the miniature out of its frame, and locked up both, to be out 
of the way of the idiotic housemaid, who had a passion for fingering 
things, in her trunk. The brow of authority contracted again, and 
most ominously when the picture and its jewelled zone were found 
ensconced among Rachael’s lace cuffs and kerchiefs. Her explana- 
tion was received with a shrug of manifest incredulity. Inspector 
Edge was evidently chary of belief in housekeepers who devoted 
their spare time to miniature-painting. It had a very ugly look, 
they whispered to one another. 

The case had a look still uglier when Rachael Merton, being 
taken away to Bow-street—she was conveyed thither in a cab, still 
unhandcuffed ; although the family would have liked to see her 
dragged through the streets in double irons, or at least strapped to 
a stretcher—and formally charged on suspicion with stealing sundry 
valuable articles the property of Gianbattista Zollicoffani deceased, 
a gentleman claiming to represent the family, and proving him- 
self to be Mr. Scrutor of the firm of Scrutor, Lutor, and Bater, of 
Southampton Buildings, solicitor, stepped forward to charge Rachael 
Merton with having stolen the late Mr. Zollicoffani’s will. For, 
according to Mr. Scrutor’s showing, he had ten years previously 
drawn up a will for the late Mr. Zollicoffani under that gentleman’s 
personal directions, and in which his property was bequeathed in 
equal proportions among his wife’s relatives. That will had been 
signed and witnessed in the chambers at Drybones Inn, whither Mr. 
Zollicoffani then went very frequently ; and Mr. Scrutor perfectly 
remembered the deceased locking up the document in a tin strong 
box, on the lid of which were painted his initials G. B. Z. Now, as 
soon as Rachael had been in the first instance arrested, Mr. Scrutor, 
accompanied by the police, had gone down to Drybones Inn, and had 
found the outer door doubly locked, but the inner rooms in great 
confusion, and a number of articles of value, known by Mr. Zolli- 
coffani’s family to have been deposited there, were missing from the 
drawers and presses, all of which were wide open. In particular, no 
signs of any will were visible. Who could have stolen it but Rachael 
Merton ? 

She was taken next day, in custody, to the inquest; but merely 
to give evidence as to the state of the deceased when last she had 
seen him. The coroner, of course, had nothing to do with the ac- 
cusation of theft made against her. The post-mortem had made the 
fact perfectly plain that the death of the collector was due to simply 
natural causes. A verdict in accordance with the evidence was duly 
returned, and Gianbattista Zollicoffani was handsomely buried at 
Brompton Cemetery ; his family following him in several mourning 
coaches, and quarrelling violently all the way to and from the ceme- 
tery. What had that wretched woman at the House of Detention 
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done with the will? To complicate matters, three days after the 
funeral there arrived from Turin, where he had been for many years 
engaged in the manufacture of macaroni, a shrivelled and swarthy 
gentleman about forty, who stated that his name was Luigi Fran- 
cesco Zollicoffani, and that he was younger and sole surviving bro- 
ther to the late collector of Bloomsbury. He lost no time, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Post and Possit of Lincoln's Inn (who are con- 
cerned in so many foreign cases), in setting up his claim as heir-at- 
law to the estate of the deceased. Then two of the ‘ family’ —the 
Platthong connection—who, as Mr. Scrutor averred, had been named 
in the will made ten years before, as executors, essayed to enforce 
their pretensions. There was a hideous uproar, and everybody shook 
his fist in his neighbour’s face. It is almost needless to say that 
the Court of Chancery was wooed by half a dozen suitors at once, 
and that the bills that these filed clustered much thicker than the 
leaves in Vallombrosa—a locality, I am given to understand, where 
there are no longer any trees at all. There was great joy in the 
Law-list, since the prospect of at least fifty actions at law, spring- 
ing from the Zollicoffani estate, seemed certain. 

So far as Rachael Merton was concerned, the legal proceedings 
were of a very simple and comprehensive nature. From the station- 
house to the House of Detention, and thence, after repeated ex- 
aminations before a magistrate—the case against her gaining a 
blacker aspect every time she came up on remand—to Newgate. 
That was the course her young sun ran. She was fully committed 
to take her trial on three indictments for robbery; and to take that 
trial she stood one gloomy morning in the dock of the Central 
Criminal Court, a female turnkey on one side, and the humane 
governor of Newgate sitting at his desk on the other. The court 
was crowded, and opera-glasses were freely used to scan the features 
of the handsome culprit in the dock, by the members of the aristo- 
cracy on the bench, and the ladies who through the courtesy of the 
sheriffs had been accommodated with seats. The show of wigs and 
gowns at the bar-table was tremendous. Sergeant Viper—Mr. Ad- 
derson with him—were for the prosecution. The defence was con- 
ducted by Mr. Silvertongue, Q.C., with Mr. Styngtale as his junior; 
and poor old Mrs. Lupus of the Private Hotel and Boarding House, 
Camden Town, was—through the friendly offices of Inspector Edge 
of the detective force—in a corner of the gallery, crying her eyes 
out. Rachael did not weep. She was long past that, and her eyes 
were as dry as the bed of Scamander in July. She did not care 
much what became of her. Her counsel had warned her plainly, that 
if she was convicted, she must expect to be sentenced to a long term 
of penal servitude. The gaol-lethargy had begun to creep over 
her soul; and she had found herself more than once asking herself 
dreamily, whether she was not indeed a thief who had rifled her mas- 
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ter’s drawers. She was not quite sure, sometimes. Everything 
seemed to gc against her. Only she thanked God that Harry Powis 
had not come home yet. He was coming, though, he told her, when 
he last wrote from Singapore. Where would he find her? At Mill- 
bank? No; she must kill herself before it came to that. 

She had been notified repeatedly while in prison, by the agents 
of the prosecution, that if she would make full revelations about the 
will, and the other objects missing from the chambers, but which had 
not yet been discovered, the prosecuting counsel would address the 
court in mitigation of punishment. But what had she to reveal? 
she had revealed everything, so far as she knew it. 

Sergeant Viper made out the case against her much to that 
eminent practitioner’s satisfaction, and to the delight of Mr. Zolli- 
coffani’s family, duly assembled in court to see justice done. His 
aide, Mr. Adderson, examined the witnesses with great sprightliness 
and humour; nor was their testimony shaken by the clever cross- 
examination of Mr. Styngtale. ‘She’ll get ten years,’ whispered 
the superintendent from Bow-street to Inspector Edge. Mr. Silver- 
tongue, Q.C., made a most eloquent speech for the defence, full of 
quotations from Tennyson, Moore, and Mrs. Hemans—Silvertongue 
was always great on poetical extracts when a member of the fair sex 
was in trouble. But the judge—it was Mr. Baron Desert—summed 
up dead against the prisoner. He had every right to do so; for the 
facts were assuredly in favour of the supposition of her guilt. 

The jury had been dismissed to consider their verdict, and were 
clamping out of the box—have you never listened with all the ears 
of your heart to the clamping of jurymen’s boots after the judge had 
charged them ?—when a voice in the body of the court suddenly 
cried out ‘Shtop!’ It had a nasal accent—a German accent ; and, 
in a dreamy kind of way, it seemed familiar to Rachael. She looked 
to whence the voice proceeded, and then, to her surprise and horror, 
she saw two faces she knew. Astonishment only struck her when 
she recognised Kaspar Kaltoff; despair overcame her when she gazed 
on the handsome bronzed features of Harry Powis. 

The Jew demanded to be sworn—he had but that moment, with 
his companion, pushed his way into court—as he had matters of the 
highest importance to communicate bearing on the prisoner’s defence. 
Being duly put into the box and sworn, and the jury having resumed 
their seats, Kaspar unclasped the courier’s bag he wore at his hip, 
and handed a sealed paper to the judge. 

‘Dat paper,’ he said, ‘vas written in my presence by old Mr. 
Zollicoffani de very day he die; it vas vitness by me and my man, 
Schrapp (who is outside de gourt veightin vid de polishe to go in 
and zee your honourable lordship). Dat baper vas given into my 
gostody by old Mr. Zollicoffani, vid instroctions to oben ’em ven he 
vas dead. I gommit it now to your lordship to oben before de 
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honourable gourt. I go afay vive minutes afder that baper vas sign. 
I go afay on my pusiness to Bederspurg, to Mosgow, to Kasan, to 
Tobolsk. I only gom bag last night, and at Zouthampton I meet 
dis honourable young gentleman, Mr. Harry Bowis, who vas half 
mad at de drubble de brisoner (vich he lofe) vas in, vich he hear ven 
he land from India. Ve dravel all night, and here ve are. Vill you 
read the baper, my lord ?’ 

Mr. Baron Desert had read the paper very attentively. ‘ This 
document, gentlemen of the jury,’ his lordship began, ‘purports to 
be the last will and testament of the late Gianbattista Zollicoffani, 
of 100 Bloomsbury-square, gentlemen; dated on the very day on 
which you have evidence that he died. The will, gentlemen—’ 

Mr. Sergeant Viper, for the prosecution, rose and remarked: ‘ My 
lord, I would respectfully submit that this is not a court of probate.’ 

‘ Truly so, Brother Viper,’ acquiesced the judge ; ‘ only the con- 
tents of this will, whose genuineness is not now called in question, 
materially affects the charge of robbery as against the prisoner at 
the bar. By this will the testator leaves the whole of his property, 
absolutely and unreservedly, to Rachael Merton, for her sole use 
and benefit, constituting her sole executrix thereof. If this will is 
genuine, gentlemen, it is clear that the prisoner could not have 
stolen the articles mentioned in the indictments; and, taking the 
will quantum valeat, it will now be your duty to listen to the cross- 
examination of the witness Kaltoff, if the prosecution choose to 
take that course.’ 

The prosecution did choose to take that course ; but neither Mr. 
Sergeant Viper nor Mr. Adderson could make anything of the wit- 
ness Kaltoff, of a nature at least that was unfavourable to Rachael. 
There were plenty of witnesses to vouch for Kaspar’s respectability, 
from the Prussian ambassador and the chief rabbi of the Jewish syna- 
gogue downwards; and his testimony was in many points confirmed 
by his man Schrapp. The judge directed an acquittal; and Rachael 
left the dock free, to fall fainting into.the hands of Henry Powis. 

Mr. Zollicoffani left very little money behind him ; but the sale 
of his effects—for the master-pieces among which Kaspar Kaltoff 
was a judicious bidder—realised a sum of nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds. Of course Mr. Zollicoffani’s relatives tried to upset the 
will, and to show that the collector was out of his mind; that ‘ un- 
due influence’ had been used by his Handsome Housekeeper; with a 
variety of things too numerous to mention. But all their efforts 
failed in the long-run. Need I say, in conclusion, that Harry and 
Rachael were married, and that Kaspar Kaltoff was always a wel- 
come guest at their house ? 

Yet had Rachael escaped a very awful Peril. Take my advice, 
ladies, and don’t indulge in freaks—all happily as hers ended. 












